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BOOK  FIRST.— THE  "  ST.  BABBABA.' 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  IRON  GATE. 


A  MOUNTAIN-CHAIN,  pierced  through  from  base  to  summit — a 
gorge  four  miles  in  length,  walled  in  by  lofty  precipices;  between 
their  dizzy  heights  the  giant  stream  of  the  Old  World,  the  Dauube. 

Did  tiie  pleasure  of  this  mass  of  water  force  a  pa&sage  for  itself, 
or  was  tlie  lock  riven  by  subterranean  fire?  Did  Keptune  or  Vul- 
can, or  both  together,  execute  this  supernatural  work,  which  the 
iron-clad  hand  of  man  scarce  can  emulate  in  these  days  ot  compe- 
tilinn  witii  divine  achievementsV 

Of  llie  rule  of  the  f>ne  deity  traces  are  visible  nn  the  heights  of 
Fiuska  Gora  in  the  fossil  sea-shells  strewn  around,  and  in  Veter- 
ani's  cave  with  its  petrified  relics  of  saurian  monsters  of  the  deep; 
of  the  other  god,  (lie  basalt  of  Piatra  Detonata  bears  witness. 
While  I  he  man  of  the  iron  hand  is  revealed  by  long  galleries  hewn 
in  the  rock,  a  vaulted  road,  the  ruined  piers  of  an  inuneii.se  bridge, 
tlie  tablets  sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  the  face  of  the  clilT,  and  by  a 
channel  two  hundred  feet  wide,  hollowed  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
through  wliirh  the  largest  ships  maj'  pass. 

The  Iron  Gate  has  a  historj^  of  two  thousand  years.  Four  na- 
tions— Komaus,  Turks,  Roumanians  and  Hungarians,  have  each  in 
turn  given  it  a  different  name. 

We  seem  to  approach  a  temple  built  by  giants,  with  rocky  pil- 
lars, towering  columns,  and  wonderful  colossi  on  its  loffj'  frieze, 
stretching  out  in  a  perspective  of  four  miles,  and,  as  it  winds,  dis- 
covering new  domes  with  other  groups  of  natural  masonry,  and 
other  wondrous  foi-ms.  One  wall  is  smooth  as  polished  granite,  red 
and  wliite  veins  zigzagging  across  it  like  mysterious  characters  in 
tlie  handwiiting  of  God.  In  r.nother  place  the  whole  face  is  rusty 
brown,  a"  if  of  solid  iron.  Here  and  (here  the  oblique  sliula  sug- 
gest the  daring  architecture  of  the  Titans.  At  the  next  turn  wc  are 
met  by  the  pr  ital  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  pointed  gables, 
its  clustered  basalt'c  columns.  Out  of  the  dingy  wall  shines  now 
and  again  a  golden  speck  like  a  glimpse  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
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nant — there  sulphur  blooms,  the  ore-flower.  But  living  blossoms 
also  deck  the  crags.  From  the  crevices  of  the  cornice  hang  greeu 
festoons.  Tliese  are  great  foliage-trees  and  pines,  whose  dark  masses 
are  interspersed  wiih  frost-flecked  garlands  of  red  and  geld. 

Now  and  then  the  mouth  of  some  valley  makes  a  break  in  the 
endless,  dizzy  precipice,  and  allows  a  peep  into  a  hidden  paradise 
untrodden  by  man. 

Here  between  two  cliffs  lies  a  deep  shadow,  and  into  this  twi- 
light shines  like  a  fairy  world  the  picture  of  a  sunny  vale,  wiih  a 
forest  of  wild  vines,  whose  small  red  clusters  lend  color  to  the 
trees,  and  whose  bright  leaves  weave  a  carpet  below.  No  human 
dwelling  is  visible;  a  clear  stream  winds  along,  from  which  deer 
drink  fearlessly;  then  the  brook  throws  its  silver  ribbon  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Thousands  pass  by  the  valley,  and  each  one  asks 
himself  who  lives  there. 

Then  follows  another  temple  more  huge  and  awful  than  the  first; 
the  towering  walls  drawing  closer  by  three  hundred  yards  and  soar- 
ing three  thousand  feet  into  the  sky. 

That  projecting  needle  at  the  top  is  the  "  Gropa  lui  Peiro,"  the 
grave  of  St.  Peter;  the  two  gigantic  forms  on  either  side  are  his 
apostolic  companions;  yonder  monster  opposite  is  the  "  Bfbile," 
and  the  one  which  closes  the  vista  is  the  "  Golumbaczka  Mali  "  or 
Dove-rock;  while  the  gray  pinnacle  which  towers  above  is  tUt  high 
Robbers'  Peak,  "  Easbojnik  Beliki." 

Between  these  walls  flows  the  Danube  in  its  rocky  bed.  The 
mighty  mother-stream,  accustomed  far  above  on  the  Hungarian 
plains  to  flow  with  majestic  quiet  in  a  bed  three  miles  wide,  to 
caress  the  overhanging  willows,  to  look  on  blooming  meadows  and 
play  with  chattering  mills,  is  here  confined  in  a  pass  only  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fathoms  in  width. 

With  what  rage  it  rushes  through!  He  who  traveled  with  it  be- 
fore recognizes  it  no  longer;  the  grisly  giant  is  rejuvenated  into 
heroic  youth.  Its  waves  leap  along  the  stony  bed,  from  which 
sometimes  a  great  bowlder  projects  like  a  witch's  altar,  the  huge 
"  Babagay,"  the  crowned  "  Kassan."  On  this  it  bursts  with  ma- 
jestic fury,  roaring  round  it  with  swirls  which  hollow  deep  ab3'sses 
in  the  bottom;  thence  it  rushes,  hissing  and  seething,  across  the 
slabs  of  rock  which  stretch  obliquely  from  side  to  side  of  the 
channel.  In  many  places  it  has  alreadj'  mastered  the  obstacles 
which  barred  its  way,  and  flows  foaming  through  the  open  breach. 
There,  it  has  burrowed  beneath  the  wall  of  the  ravine,  and  by  its 
continuous  current  has  washed  out  a  channel  below  the  overhang- 
ing rock.  Here,  it  has  carved  islands  out  of  the  stubborn  granite, 
new  creations,  to  be  found  on  no  chart,  overgrown  with  wild 
bushes.  They  belong  to  no  stale — neither  Hungary,  Turkey,  nor 
Servia;  they  are  ownerless,  nameless,  subject  to  no  tribute,  outside 
the  world.  And  there  again  it  has  carried  away  an  island,  with  all 
its  shrubs,  trees,  huts,  and  wiped  it  from  tlie  map. 

The  rock  and  i-slets  divide  the  stream,  which  lietween  Ogradina 
and  Plesvissovicza  has  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  into  many 
arms;  and  the  sailor  has  need  to  study  these  intricate  and  narrow 
passages,  for  there  is  but  one  deep-water  channel  through  the 
rocky  bed — in-shore  none  but  the  smallest  boats  can  float. 
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Among  the  small  islands  between  the  lesser  branches  of  the  Dan- 
ube, singular  constructions  of  human  hands  are  mingled  with  the 
grand  works  of  nature;  double  rows  of  palisades  made  of  strong 
trunks  of  trees;  which,  joined  in  the  form  of  a  V,  present  their 
open  side  down  stream.  These  are  the  sturgeou-traps.  The  ma- 
rine visitors  swim  up  stream  into  the  snare,  and  on  and  on  into  the 
ever-narrowing  trap— for  it  is  not  their  custom  to  turn  back — until 
they  find  themselves  in  the  death-chamber  fiom  which  there  is  no 
release. 

The  voices  of  this  sublime  region  are  superhuman.  A  perpetual 
universal  tumult;  so  monotonous,  so  nearly  akin  to  silence  and  yet 
so  distinct — as  if  it  uttered  the  name  of  God.  How  the  great  river 
dances  over  the  granite  shores,  how  it  scourges  the  rocky  walls, 
bounds  against  the  island  altars,  dives  rattling  into  the  whirlpool, 
pervades  the  cataract  with  harmony! 

The  echo  from  the  mighty  cliffs  raises  this  eternal  voice  of  the 
waters  into  an  unearthly  melody,  like  organ  notes  and  thunder 
dying  away.  Man  is  silent,  as  if  afraid  to  hear  his  own  language 
amidst  this  song  of  the  Titans:  sailors  communicate  by  signs,  and 
the  fishermen's  superstition  forbids  talking  here  under  a  penalty. 
The  consciousness  of  danger  impels  all  to  silent  prayer. 

At  any  time  the  passage  between  these  dark  precipices,  towering 
on  either  hand,  might  give  the  sensation  of  being  ferried  along 
under  the  walls  of  one's  own  tomb;  but  what  must  it  be  when  that 
supreme  terror  of  the  sailor,  the  Bora,  sweeps  down  I  A  continuous 
and  ever-increasing  gale,  which  at  certain  seasons  makes  the  Iron 
Gate  impassable. 

If  there  were  only  one  cliff  it  would  be  a  protection  from  the 
wind;  but  the  draught  of  air  confined  between  the  two  is  as  capri- 
cious as  the  wind  in  the  streets  of  a  town;  at  each  corner  it  takes  a 
new  departure,  now  it  stops  suddenly,  then  bursts  out  of  a  corner 
as  from  an  ambush,  seizes  the  ship,  carries  away  the  steering-gear, 
throws  the  whole  towing-beam  into  the  water,  then  shifts  again, 
and  drives  the  wooden  vessel  before  it  as  though  it  were  going 
down-stream — the  water  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray  as  blinding 
and  fine  as  the  sand  of  the  desert  in  a  simoom. 

At  such  times  the  sighing  church-music  of  the  gale  swells  to  the 
thunder  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  is  mingled  the  death-cry 
of  departing  spirits. 

At  the  time  to  which  this  history  refers  there  were  no  steamers 
on  the  Danube.  Between  Gala^z  and  the  junction  with  the  Main, 
over  nine  thousand  horses  were  employed  in  towing  ships  up- 
stream; on  the  Turkish  Danube  sails  were  also  used,  but  not  on 
tlie  Hungarian  branch..  Besides  these  a  whole  fleet  of  smugglers' 
boats  traded  between  the  two  countries,  propelled  only  by  strong 
arms.  Salt-smuggling  was  in  full  swing.  On  the  Turkish  side  the 
same  salt  was  sold  for  five  gulden,  which  cost  six  and  a  half  on  the 
ITunsarian  shore.  It  was  brought  bj'  contraband  back  from  Turkey 
to  Hungary,  and  sold  here  for  five  and  a  half  gulden.  So  every 
one  profited  by  this  comfortable  arrangement. 

The  only  one  not  satisfied  was  the  government,  which  for  its  own 
protection  established  custom-houses  along  the  frontier,  in  which 
ihe  male  population  of  the  neighboring  villages  had  to  keep  guar^ 
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anned  with  cuns.  Each  villajre  supplied  watchmen,  and  etch  vll- 
lage  had  its  own  smugglers.  While  the  young  men  of  the  place 
were  on  guard,  the  oTd  ones  carried  the  salt,  and  so  both  trades 
were  kept  in  the  family.  But  the  government  had  another  impor- 
tant object  in  its  strict  watch  on  the  frontier— securiiy  from  the 
plague. 

The  terrible  Eastern  plague! 

In  these  da3's  we  know  nothing  of  it,  for  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since  a  vain  widow  in  tSemlin  brought  an  infected  shawl,  and 
fell  dead  as  she  went  to  church  in  it.  But  we  have  to  thank  the 
regulations  which  shut  the  door  against  it  for  this  immunity.  For 
each  contact  with  a  new  people  has  endowed  us  with  a  new  dis- 
ease. From  China  we  received  scarlet  fever,  from  the  Saracens 
smallpox,  from  Russia  influenza,  from  South  America  yellow 
fever,  and  from  the  Hindoos  cholera.  But  the  plague  comes  from 
Turkey. 

Therefore,  along  the  whole  bank,  the  opposite  neighbors  can  only 
communicate  with  each  other  on  conditinn  of  observing  strict  pre- 
ventive measures,  which  must  add  considerable  interest  to  their 
daily  life. 

If  the  plague  breaks  out  in  Brussa,  everj'thing  living  or  dead  is 
officially  declared  infected:  whoever  has  been  in  contact  with  it 
comes  under  the  same  ban,  and  must  be  in  quarantine  for  ten  or 
twenty  days.  It  the  cable  of  a  left-bank  ship  touches  the  cable  of 
a  ri"-lit-bank  vessel,  the  whole  crew  of  the  former  is  unclean,  and 
she°must  tie  for  ten  days  in  the  middle  of  the  stream;  for  the 
plague  might  pass  along  the  ropes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  be 
cornmunicated  to  the  whole  crew. 

And  all  this  is  carefully  watched.  On  each  ship  sits  an  ofiacial 
called  a  "  purifier."  A  terrible  person,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  an 
eye  on  everyone,  what  he  handles,  what  touches  him;  and  if  a 
passemrer  has  been  in  contact  with  any  person,  or  any  material  of 
hair,  wool,  or  hemp  on  the  Turkish  side  (for  these  .substances  cairy 
infection),  even  with  the  hem  of  his  garment,  the  health-officer 
must  declare  him  under  suspicion,  and  on  arrival  at  Orsova  must 
drag  him  from  the  arms  of  his  family  and  deliver  him  over  to 
quarantine. 

AVoe  to  the  purifier  if  he  should  conceal  a  case'  For  the  slight- 
est neglett,  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  is  the  penalty. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  smugglers  are  not  liable  to  the 
plague,  for  they  have  no  purifier  on  Iward,  and  if  the  disea.se 
should'break  out  a  hundred  times  over  in  Brussa,  they  would  still 
ply  day  and  night  between  the  two  banks.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  St.  Procopius  is  their  patron.  Only  the  Bora  disturbs 
their  relf.il  trade;  for  the  swift  current  through  the  Iron  Gate  drives 
tlie  rowing-boats  toward  the  southern  sliore.  Of  course  smuggling 
is  done  by  tow-boats  too,  but  that  belongs  to  wholesale  traffic,  costs 
more  than  friendly  business,  and  so  is  n-n  for  poor  people:  in  them 
not  only  salt,  but 'also  tobacco  and  coffee  are  smuggled  across  the 
frontier. 

The  Bora  has  swept  the  Danul)e  clear  of  vessels,  and  has  thereby 
so  raised  public  morality  and  obedience  to  law,  that  for  the  last  few 
davs  there  has  been  no  occasion  tor  forgiveness  of  sins.  Every  veS' 
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Sel  has  hastened  into  harbor,  or  cast  anchor  in  mid-stream,  and  the 
watchmen  can  sleep  in  peace  as  long  as  this  wind  makes  the  joints 
of  their  wooden  huts  creak.  No  ship  can  travel  uow,  and  yet  the 
corporal  of  the  0,!z:radina  watch-house  has  a  fancy  that  ever  since 
day  beak,  amidst  the  blustering  wind  and  roaring  waters,  he  can 
detect  the  peculiar  signal  tones  which  the  speaking-trumpet  sends 
for  many  miles,  and  which  are  not  drowned  even  by  the  voice  of 
the  thunder;  the  haunting,  mournful  blasts  which  issue  from  the 
long  wooden  tube. 

Is  some  vessel  declaring  its  approach,  so  that  no  other  ship  may 
meet  it  in  such  weather  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Iron  Gate? 
Or  is  it  in  danger  and  calling  for  help? 

This  ship  approaches. 

It  is  an  oaken  vessel  of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  measures  burden: 
deeply  laden  it  would  appear,  for  the  waves  wash  over  the  bulwarks 
on  each  side. 

Tiie  massive  hull  is  painted  black,  with  a  white  bow,  which  ends 
in  a  long  upstanding  spiral,  beak  plated  with  shining  tin.  The 
upper  deck  is  shaped  like  a  roof,  with  narrow  steps  up  to  it,  and  a 
fiat  bridge  leading  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  forward  part  of 
the  raised  deck  ends  in  a  double  cabin,  containing  two  rooms,  with 
doors  to  right  and  left.  The  third  wall  of  the  cabin  shows  two 
small  windows  with  green  painted  shutters,  and  in  the  space  be- 
tween them  the  rcaidenly  form  of  the  martyred  St.  Barbara  is 
painted  on  a  gold  ground,  with  a  pink  dress,  light-blue  mantle,  red 
head- dress,  and  a  white  lily  in  her  hand. 

In  the  small  space  between  the  cabins  and  the  thick  coils  of  rope 
on  the  prow  of  the  ship,  stands  a  long  greenVooden  trough  tilled 
with  earth,  in  which  lovely  blooming  carnations  and  stocks  are 
planted.  A  three-foot  iron  railing  shuts  in  tlie  little  garden,  and 
on  its  spikes  hang  garlands  of  wild  flowers.  In  the  middle  burns  a 
lamp  in  a  red  glass  globe,  near  to  which  is  a  bundle  of  dried  rose- 
mary and  consecrated  willow-catkins. 

On  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  stands  the  mast,  to  whose  center 
rings  the  tow-rope  is  attached;  a  three-inch  cable,  by  which  thirty- 
two  horses  on  the  bank  are  trying  to  move  the  heavy  ship  up- 
stream. At  other  times  sixteen  horses  would  have  sufficed  here, 
and  on  the  upper  reaches  twelve  would  be  enough,  but  in  this  part 
and  against  such  a  wind  even  the  thirty-two  tind  it  hard  work. 
The  horn  signals  are  for  the  leader  of  the  team-drivers;  the  human 
voice  would  be  powerless  here:  even  if  the  call  reached  the  shore, 
no  one  could  understand  it  amidst  the  confused  echoes. 

But  the  language  of  the  horn  is  intelligible  even  to  horses;  from 
its  now  drawling,  now  abrupt,  warning,  or  encouraging  tones,  man 
and  beast  understand  when  to  hasten  or  slacken  their  speed,  or 
when  to  stop  altogether. 

For  in  this  narrow  ravine  the  lot  of  the  vessel  is  very  uncertain; 
it  has  to  struggle  with  gusts  of  furious  wind,  variable  currents,  its 
own  weight,  and  the  rocks  and  whirlpool  which  must  be  avoided. 
Its  fate  lies  in  the  hands  of  two  men.  One  is  the  pilot  who  steers; 
the  other  is  the  captain,  who  amidst  the  roar  of  the  elements  sig- 
nals his  orders  to  the  towing-team  by  blasts  on  the  horn..  If  the 
signal  is  misunderstood  the  ship  either  rims  on  to  a  rock,  glides 
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into  the  rapids,  goes  to  pieces  on  the  southern  shore,  of  strands  on 
some  newly  formed  sand- bank,  and  sinks  with  every  soul  on  board. 

The  steersman  is  a  six-foot  weather-beaten  sailor  with  a  very  red 
face,  whose  color  on  both  cheeks  comes  from  a  network  of  veins 
with  which  the  white  of  the  eye  is  also  transfused.  He  is  alwaj's 
lioarse,  and  liis  voice  knows  only  two  variations,  either  a  loud  bel- 
low or  a  low  growl.  Probably  this  is  what  obliges  him  to  take 
double  care  of  his  throat.  Prevention  by  means  of  a  red  com- 
forter tightly  wound  round  his  neck,  and  cure  by  moans  of  a 
brandy-tiask  occupying  a  permanent  position  in  his  coat  pocket. 

The  captain  is  a  man  of  about  thirt}',  with  fair  hair,  dreamy 
blue  eyes,  and  a  long  m  stache,  the  rest  of  his  face  clean  shaven. 
He  is  of  mi'ldle  height,  and  gives  an  idea  of  delicacy;  with  this 
impression  his  voice  accords,  for  when  he  speaks  softly  it  is  like  a 
woman's. 

The  steersman  is  called  Johann  Fabula;  the  name  of  the  captain 
is  Michael  Timar. 

The  official  "  purifier  "  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  rudder  bench;  he 
has  drawn  a  hood  over  his  head,  so  that  onl3'his  nose  and  mustache 
appear:  both  are  red.  History  has  not  recorded  his  name.  At 
present  he  is  chewing  tobacco. 

One  of  the  ship's  boats,  manned  by  six  rowers,  has  taken  out  a 
line  from  the  bow,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  oarsmen  materially 
assist  the  towing  of  the  vessel. 

At  the  door  of  the  double  cabin  sits  a  man  of  fifty,  smoking  a 
Turkish  chiboiique.  His  features  are  Oriental,  with  more  of  the 
Turkish  than  the  Greek  type;  his  dress,  with  the  striped  kaftan  and 
red  fez,  is  like  tliat  of  a  Servian  or  Greek.  It  will  not  escape  an 
attentive  observer  that  the  shaven  part  of  his  face  is  light  in  con- 
trast to  the  rest,  which  is  the  case  with  a  person  who  has  lately  re- 
moved a  thick  beard.  This  is  Euthemio  Trikaliss,  under  which 
name  he  appears  in  the  way-book.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  cargo, 
but  the  ship  itself  belongs  to  a  merchant  of  Komorn  called  Athana- 
sius  Brazovics. 

Out  of  one  of  the  cabin  windows  looks  the  face  of  a  j^oung  girl, 
and  so  becomes  a  neighbor  of  St.  Barbara.  One  might  fancy  it 
was  another  sacred  picture.  The  face  is  not  pale  but  white — the 
inherent  whiteness  of  marble  or  natural  crystal.  As  an  Abyssinian 
is  born  black,  and  a  Malay  j-ellow,  so  is  this  girl  born  white.  No 
other  tint  disturbs  the  delicate  snow;  on  this  face  neither  the  breath 
of  the  wind  nor  the  eye  of  man  calls  up  a  blush.  She  is  certainly 
only  a  child,  hardly  more  than  thirteen:  but  her  figure  is  tall  and 
slender,  her  face  calm  as  if  hewn  out  of  alabaster,  with  severely 
antique  lineo.  as  if  her  mother  had  looked  always  at  the  Venus  of 
Milo.  Her  lliii  k  blat^k  hair  has  a  metallic  gleam  like  the  plumage 
of  the  black  swan;  bather  e\eK  are  dark-blue.  The  long  delicate 
eyebrows  almost  meet  over  the  brow,  which  gives  her  face  a 
curious  charm;  it  is  as  if  these  arching  brows  formed  a  black  aureole 
round  the  brow  of  a  saint. 

The  girl's  name  is  Timea. 

These  are  the  passengers  of  the   '  St.  Barbara." 

AVhen  the  captain  lays  his  speaking-trumpet  aside,  and  has  tried 
jfiih.  the  lead  what  water  the  ship  has  under  her,  he  has  time  t9 
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chat  with  the  girl  as  he  leans  against  the  iron  railing  round  the 
picture. 

Timea  understands  only  modern  Greek,  which  the  captain  can 
speak  fluently.  He  points  out  to  her  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
its  grim,  cruel  beauties:  the  white  face,  the  dark-blue  eyes,  remain 
unchanged,  aud  yet  the  girl  listens  with  tixed  attention. 

But  it  seems  to  the  captain  as  if  theseTsyes  gave  their  thoughts 
not  so  much  to  him  as  to  the  stocks  which  grow  at  St.  Barbara's 
feet.  He  breaks  off  one  and  gives  it  to  the  child,  that  she  may  listen 
to  what  the  flowers  tell. 

The  steersman  sees  this,  away  there  by  the  tiller,  and  it  displeases 
him.  "  You  would  do  better,"  he  growls  in  a  voice  like  the  rasp- 
ing of  a  file,  "  instead  of  plucking  the  saint's  flowers  for  that  child, 
to  burn  a  holy  willow- wand  at  the  lamp,  for  if  the  Lord  drives  us 
on  to  these  stone  monsters,  even  His  own  Son  won't  save  us.  Help, 
Jesu!" 

This  aspiration  would  have  been  uttered  by  Johann  Fabvda,  even 
if  he  were  alone;  but  as  the  purifier  sat  close  by,  there  followed 
this  dialogue : 

"  Why  must  the  gentry  pass  the  Iron  Gate  in  such  a  storm?" 

'*  Why?"  answered  Johann  Fabula,  who  did  not  forget  his  laud- 
able habit  of  aiding  the  collection  of  his  thoughts  by  a  gulp  out  of 
the  wicker  brandy-flask.  "  Why?  For  no  other  reason  but  being 
in  a  hurry.  Ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat  are  in  our  hold.  In 
the  Banat  the  crops  failed;  in  Wallachia  there  was  a  good  harvest. 
This  is  Michaelmas;  if  we  don't  make  haste,  November  will  be 
upon  us,  and  we  shall  be  frozen  in." 

"  And  why  do  you  think  the  Danube  will  freeze  in  November?" 

"  I  don't  think— I  know.  The  Komorn  calendar  says  so.  Look 
in  my  berth,  it  hangs  by  my  bed." 

The  purifier  buried  his  nose  in  his  hood,  and  spat  his  tobacco 
juice  into  the  Danube. 

"  Don't  spit  into  the  water  in  such  weather  as  this— the  Danube 
won't  bear  it.  But  what  the  Komorn  calendar  says  is  as  true  as 
Gospel.  Ten  years  ago  it  prophesied  that  frost  would  set  in  in 
November;  so  1  started  at  once  to  get  home  with  my  ship — then 
loo  I  was  in  tlie  '  St.  Barbara  ' — the  others  laughed  at  me.  But 
on  the  23d  of  November  cold  set  in,  and  half  the  vessels  were  froz- 
en in,  some  at  Apathin,  and  others  at.  Foldvar.  Then  it  was  my 
turn  to  laugh.     Help,  Jesul     Hard  over,  he — e — e — !!" 

The  w:nd  was  now  dead  ahead.  Thick  drops  of  sweat  ran  down, 
the  steersman's  cheeks  while  he  struggled  to  get  the  tiller  over,  but 
he  asked  for  no  help.  Then  he  rewarded  himself  with  a  pull  at 
his  bottle,  after  which  his  eyes  looked  redder  than  ever. 

"Now  if  the  Lord  will  only  help  us  to  pass  that  stone  pier," 
groaned  he  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions.  "  Pull  away,  you  fel- 
lows there!     If  only  we  can  gel  by  this  point!" 

"  There's  another  be3'ond." 

"  Yes,  aud  then  a  third,  aud  a  thirteenth,  and  we  must  keep  our 
mass-money  ready  in  our  mouths,  for  we  are  walking  over  our 
open  coffins  all  the  time," 

"  Harli  ye,  pay  good  friend,"  said  the  purifier,  taking  his  plug 
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out  of  his  mouth,  "  I  fancj-  your  ship  carries  something  besides 
wheat." 

Master  Fabuhx  looked  askance  at  the  purifier  under  his  hood,  and 
shrugged  bis  shoulders.  "  What's  that  to  me?  It  there's  contra- 
band on  the  ship,  at  any  rate  we  sha'u't  stop  in  quurantine,  and  we 
shall  get  on  pretty  quick." 

"  How  so?" 

The  steersman  made  a  circle  with  his  thumb  behind  his  back,  on 
which  the  heallh-officer  burst  out  laughing.  Could  he  pos.'iibly  have 
understood  ibis  pantomime: 

"  Now,  look  you,"  said  Johann  Fabula,  "  since  I  was  here  last, 
the  course  of  the  river  has  altered;  if  1  don't  let  her  go  a  bit  free 
we  shall  get  into  the  new  eddy  which  has  formed  under  tlie 
'  Lovers' Rock.'  Do  you  see  that  devilish  monster  which  keeps 
swimming  close  to  us?  That's  an  old  sturgeon — he  must  be  at  lea.st 
five  hundred- wei-jht.  If  this  beast  keeps  up  with  us,  he'll  bring  us 
ill-luck.  Help,  Lord!  If  only  he  would  come  near  enough  for 
me  to  get  the  grappling-iron  into  him'  The  skipper  is  always 
sneaking  up  to  (he  Greek  girl  instead  of  blowing  his  horn  to  the 
riders.  She  brings  us  misfortune — since  she  has  ijeen  on  Iward, 
we've  had  nothing  but  north  wind;  there's  Bomething  wrong 
about  her — she's  as  white  as  a  ghost,  and  her  ejehrows  grow  to- 
gether like  a  witch's,  llerr  Timar,  blow  to  the  teamsmen,  ho — ho 
—ho!" 

But  Timar  did  not  touch  the  horn,  and  went  on  telling  legends 
of  the  rocks  and  water-falls  to  the  white  maiden. 

Beginning  from  ihe  Iron  Gate  up  to  Clissera,  each  valley,  each 
cave  on  both  banks,  every  cliff,  island,  and  every  eddy  in  the 
stream  has  its  history:  a  fairy  tale,  a  legend,  or  an  adventure  with 
brigands,  of  which  books,  or  sculptured  inscriptions,  or  national 
songs,  or  fisherfolks'  tradition  tell  tl>e  .stor}"-.  It  is  a  library  in 
stone,  the  names  of  the  rock?  are  the  letterecl  back  of  the  volumes, 
and  he  who  knows  how  to  open  them  may  res.d  a  romance  therein. 

Michael  Timar  had  long  been  at  home  in  this  library.  With  the 
vessel  committed  to  his  charge  he  had  often  miide  the  passage  of 
the  Iron  Gate,  and  every  stone  and  island  was  familiar  to  him. 

Possibly  he  had  another  object  with  his  legends  and  anecdotes 
besides  the  .satisfaction  of  the  girl's  curiosity.  When  a  highly 
strung  creature  has  to  pa.ss  through  a  great  danger,  which  makes 
even  a  strong  man's  heart  quake,  then  those  who  know  the  danger 
try  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  person  into  the  kingdom 
of  marvels.     Was  it  perhaps  thus? 

Timea  listened  to  the  story  of  the  hero  Mirko  with  his  beloved, 
the  faithful  Milieva;  how  they  fled  to  the  peaks  of  the  Linbigaja 
Kock  out  in  the  Danube;  how  there  he  alone  defended  the  precip- 
itous approach  to  ids  refuge,  airainst  all  the  soldiers  of  his  pursuer 
Has.san;  how  tliey  lived  on  the  kids  brought  by  the  eagles  to  their 
nest  on  the  cliff,  cared  not  for  the  roar  of  the  breakers  round  the 
base  of  their  island,  and  felt  no  fear  of  the  white  surges  thrown 
up  by  the  compressed  force  of  the  narrowed  current.  Mariners 
call  these  woolly  wave-crests  the  "  Lovers'  Goats." 

"  H  would  be  better  to  look  ahead  than  astern, "  growled  the 
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steersman,  and  then  exerted  his  voice  in  a  loud  call,  "  Halia!  ho! 
skipper,  what's  that  comiug  down  on  us?" 

The  captain  looked  round,  and  saw  the  object  pointed  out  by  the 
pilot.  The  ship  was  now  entering  the  Tatalia  Pass,  where  the  Dan- 
ube is  onl}^  two  hundred  fathoms  wide,  and  has  a  rapid  incline.  It 
looks  like-a  mountain  torrent,  only  that  this  torrent  is  the  Danube. 
And  besides,  (he  stieam  is  here  divided  in  two  by  a  mass  of  rock 
whose  top  is  covered  with  bushes.  The  water  forks  in  two  arms 
on  the  western  side,  of  wliich  one  shoots  under  the  steep  precipice 
of  the  Servian  bank,  while  the  other  discharges  through  an  arti- 
ficial channel  a  hundred  yards  wide,  by  which  the  large  vessels 
pass  up  and  down.  In  this  part  it  is  far  from  desirable  that  two 
ships  should  meet,  for  tliere  is  barely  room  for  them  to  pass  in 
safety.  To  the  northward  lie  hidden  rocks  where  a  ship  might 
strike,  and  to  the  southward  is  the  great  whirlpool  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches;  if  this  should  seize  a  vessel,  no  hu- 
man power  could  save  her. 

So  that  the  danger  which  the  steersman  had  announced  by  his 
question  was  a  very  real  one. 

Two  ships  meeting  in  the  Tatalia  Pass  with  the  river  so  high  and 
under  such  a  pressure  of  wind! 

Michael  Timar  asl?ed  for  his  telescope,  which  he  had  lent  to 
Timea  to  look  at  the  place  where  Mirko  had  defended  the  beautiful 
Milieva. 

At  the  western  curve  of  the  river  a  dark  mass,  was  visible  in  the 
stream. 

Michael  looked  through  his  glass,  and  then  called  to  the  steers- 
man, "  A  mill!" 

"  Holy  Fatlier!  then  we  are  lost." 

A  water-mil)  was  driving  down  on  them;  probably  the  storm  had 
loosened  its  chains  from  the  bank.  Obviously  it  was  without  pilot 
or  oarsman,  who  must  have  fled  to  the  shore;  so  it  drifted  blindly 
on,  sweeping  away  the  mills  it  met  on  its  way,  and  sinking  any 
cargo-boats  which  could  not  get  out  of  its  road. 

How  could  they  escape  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis? 

Timar  said  not  a  word  of  this  to  Timea,  but  gave  her  back  the 
glass,  and  told  lier  where  to  look  for  the  eagles'  nest  whose  ances- 
tors had  fed  the  lovers.  Then  he  threw  oflf  his  coat  hastily,  sprung 
into  the  barge  where  the  rowers  were,  and  made  five  of  them  get 
into  the  small  boat  with  him;  they  were  to  bring  the  light  anchor 
and  thin  cable  with  them,  and  cast  off.  - 

Trikidiss  and  Timea  did  not  understand  his  orders,  as  he  spoke 
Hungarian,  which  neither  of  them  knew. 

The  captain  shouted  to  the  steersman,  "  Keep  her  steady;  go 
ahead!"  In  a  few  moments  Trikaliss  also  could  see  what  was  the 
danger.  The  drifting  mill  came  floating  swiftly  down  the  brawling 
stream,  and  one  could  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  clattering  paddle- 
wheel,  whose  width  occupied  the  whole  fairway  of  the  channel. 
If  it  touched  the  laden  ship  botli  must  go  down. 

The  boat  with  the  six  men  still  struggled  up  against  the  current. 
Four  of  them  rowed,  one  steered,  and  Timar  stood  in  the  bow  with 
folded  arms. 

What  was  their  insane  design?    What  could  they  do  in  a  little 
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boat  against  a  great  mill?  What  are  human  mind  and  muscles 
against  stream  and  storm? 

If  each  were  a  Samson,  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  would  set  at 
naught  their  strength.  The  shock  with  which  they  touch  the  mill 
will  recoil  on  the  skiff;  if  they  grapple  it  they  will  be  dragged 
away  by  it.  It  is  as  if  a  spider  would  catch  a  cockchafer  in  its 
web. 

Tlie  boat,  however,  did  not  keep  in  the  center,  but  tried  to  reach 
the  southern  point  of  the  island. 

So  high  were  the  waves  that  the  five  men  disappeared  again  and 
again  in  the  hollows  between,  then  the  next  moment  they  danced 
on  the  foamy  crest,  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  willful  torrent, 
seething  under  them  like  boiling  water. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE      WHITE      CAT. 

The  oarsmen  consulted  in  the  boat  what  was  to  be  done. 

One  advised  cutting  through  the  side  of  the  mill  below  the 
water-line  with  an  ax,  so  as  to  sink  it:  but  that  would  do  no 
good;  the  current  would  drive  the  wreck  down  on  to  the  i'hip. 

A  second  thought  they  ought  to  grapple  the  mill  with  hooks, 
and  give  it  a  list  away,  so  as  to  direct  it  toward  the  whirlpool :  but 
this  counsel  was  also  rejected,  for  the  eddies  would  drag  the  boat 
down  too. 

Timar  ordered  the  man  at  the  tiller  to  keep  straight  for  the 
point  of  the  island  where  the  Lovers'  Rock  lies. 

When  they  approached  the  rapids  he  lifted  the  heavy  anchor  and 
swung  it  into  the  water  without  shaking  the  boat,  which  showed 
what  muscular  strength  the  delicate  frame  contained.  The  anchor 
took  out  a  long  coil  of  rope  with  it,  for  the  water  is  deep  there. 
Then  Timar  made  them  row  as  quickly  as  possible  toward  the  ap- 
proaching mill.  Now  they  guessed  his  design— he  meant  to  anchor 
the  mill.  Bad  idea,  said  the  sailors;  the  great  mass  will  lie  across 
the  fairway,  and  stop  the  ship;  besides,  the  cable  is  so  long  and 
slight  that  the  heavy  fabric  will  part  it  easily. 

When  Euthemio  Trikaliss  saw  from  the  vessel  Timar's  intention, 
he  dropped  his  chibouque  in  a  panic,  ran  along  the  deck  and  cried 
to  the  steersman  to  cut  the  tow-rope,  and  let  the  ship  drift  down- 
stream. 

The  pilot  did  not  understand  Greek,  but  guessed  from  the  old 
man's  gestures  what  he  wanted. 

With  i^erfect  calmness  he  answered  as  he  leaned  against  the  rud- 
der, "  There's  nothing  to  grumble  at;  Timar  knows  what  to  do." 
With  the  courage  of  despair  Trikaliss  drew  his  dagger  out  of  his 
girdle  in  order  to  cut  the  rope  himself;  but  the  steersman  pointed 
toward  the  stern,  and  what  Trikaliss  saw  there  altered  his  mind. 

From  the  Lower  Danube  came  a  vessel  toward  them:  an  accus- 
tomed eye  can  distinguish  it  from  afar.  It  has  a  mast  whose  sails 
arc  furled,  a  high  poop,  and  twenty-four  rowers. 

It  is  a  Turkish  brigantine. 

As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  it,  Trikaliss  put  his  dagger  back 
in  his  sash;  it  he  had  turned  purple  at  what  be  saw  ahead,  now  bQ 
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was  livid.  He  hastened  to  Timea,  who  was  looking  through  the 
glass  at  the  peaks  of  Perigrada.  "  Give  me  the  telescope!"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  .Oh,  how  pretty  that  is!"  said  Timea,  as  she  gave  up  the  glass. 

"  What?" 

"On  the  cliffs  there  are  little  marmots  playing  together  like 
monkeys." 

Euthemio  directed  the  telescope  toward  the  approaching  vessel, 
and  his  brows  contracted;  his  face  was  pale  as  death. 

Timea  took  the  glass  from  his  hand  and  looked  again  for  the 
marmots  on  the  rocks.     Euthemio  kept  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  How  they  jump  and  dance  and  chase  each  other;  how  amus- 
ing!" and  Timea  little  knew  how  near  she  was  to  being  lifted  by 
the  arm  that  held  her,  and  plunged  over  the  bulwarks  into  the 
foaming  flood. 

But  what  Euthemio  saw  on  the  other  side  brought  back  into  his 
face  the  color  it  had  lost. 

When  Timar  arrived  within  a  cast  of  the  mill,  he  took  a  coil  of 
the  anchor- rope  in  his  right  hand;  a  hook  was  fastened  to  its  end. 
The  rudderless  mass  came  quickly  nearpr,  like  some  drifting  ante- 
diluvian monster— blind  chance  guided  it;  its  paddle-wheel  turned 
swiftly  with  the  motion  of  the  water,  and  under  the  empty  out- 
shoot  the  mill-stone  revolved  over  the  flour-bin  as  if  it  was  work- 
ing hard. 

In  this  fabric  devoted  to  certain  destruction,  there  was  no  living 
thing  except  a  white  cat,  which  sat  on  the  red-painted  shingle  roof 
and  mewed  piteously. 

When  he  got  close  to  the  mill,  Timar  swung  the  rope  and  hook 
suddenly  round  his  head,  and  aimed  it  at  the  paddle-wheel. 

As  soon  as  the  grappling-iron  had  caught  one  of  the  floats,  the 
wheel,  driven  by  water-power,  began  to  wind  up  the  rope  gently, 
and  so  give  the  mill  a  gradual  turn  toward  the  Perigrada  Island; 
completing  by  its  own  machinery  the  suicidal  work  of  casting  itself 
on  the  rocks. 

"  Didn't  I  say  Timar  knew  what  he  was  about?"  growled  Jo- 
hann  Fabula;  while  Euthemio  in  joyful  excitement  exclaimed, 
"  Bravo!  my  son,"  and  pressed  Tiraea's  hand  so  hard  that  she  was 
frightened  and  even  forgot  the  marmots. 

"  There,  look!" 

And  now  Timea  also  noticed  the  mill.  She  required  no  tele- 
scope, for  it  and  the  ship  were  so  near  together  that  in  the  narrow 
channel  they  were  only  separated  by  about  sixty  feet. 

Just  enough  to  let  the  diabolical  machine  get  safely  past. 

Timea  thought  neither  of  the  danger  nor  of  the  deliverance,  only 
of  the  forsaken  cat. 

When  the  poor  animal  saw  the  floating  house  and  its  inhabitants 
so  near  to  it,  it  leaped  up  and  began  running  up  and  down  the  roof- 
ridge,  and  to  measure  with  its  eye  the  distance  between  the  mill 
and  the  ship,  whether  it  dared  jump. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  little  cat!"  ciied  Timea,  anxiously,  "  if  we  could 
only  get  near  enough  for  it  to  come  over  to  us." 

But  from  this  misfortune  the  ship  was  preserved  by  its  patron 
saint,  and  by  the  anchor-rope,  which,  wound  up  by  the  paddle* 
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■wheel,  got  shorter  and  shorter,  and  drew  the  wreck  nearer  the 
Island  and  further  from  the  vessel. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  pretty  white  cat!" 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  EiKhemio  tried  to  console  her;  "  when  it 
passes  the  rock  the  cat  will  spring  ashore,  and  be  very  happy  liv- 
ing with  the  marmots." 

Only  unluckily  the  cat,  keeping  on  the  hither  side  of  the  roof, 
could  not  see  the  island. 

When  the  "  St.  Barbara"  had  got  safely  past  the  enchanted 
mill,  Timea  waved  her  handkerchief  to  the  cat,  and  called  out  first 
in  Greek,  and  then  in  the  universal  cat's  language,  '*  Quick,  look, 
jump  off,  puss-s-s-s;"  but  the  animal,  frantic  with  terror,  paid  no 
heed. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  stern  of  the  ship  had  passed  the 
mill,  the  later  was  suddenly  caught  by  the  current,  swung  round 
so  that  the  grappled  wheel  broke,  and  the  liberated  mass  shot  like 
an  arrow  down  the  stream.    The  white  cat  sprung  up  to  the  ridge. 

"Ah!" 

But  the  mill  rushed  on  its  fate. 

Below  the  island  is  the  great  whirlpool. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eddies  ever  formed  by  the  river 
giants — on  every  map  it  is  marked  by  two  arrows  meeting  in  a 
corner.  Woe  to  the  boat  which  is  swept  in  the  direction  of  either 
arrow!  Round  the  great  funnel  the  water  boils  and  rages  as  in  a 
seething  caldron,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  yawns  the  bare 
abyss  below.  This  whirlpool  has  worn  a  hole  in  the  rock  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  and  what  it  takes  with  it  info  this  tomb,  no 
one  ever  sees  again:  if  it  should  be  a  man,  he  had  better  look  out  for 
the  resurrection.  And  into  this  place  the  current  carried  the  mill. 
Before  it  reached  there  it  sprung  a  leak  and  got  a  list  over;  the 
axle  of  (he  wheel  stood  straight  on  end;  the  white  cat  ran  along  to 
the  highest  point  and  stood  there  humping  its  back;  the  eddy 
caught  the  wooden  fabric,  carried  it  round  in  wide  circles  four  or 
five  times,  turning  on  its  own  axis,  creaking  and  groaning,  and 
then  it  disappeared  under  the  water.     With  it  the  white  cat. 

Timea  shuddered  and  hid  her  face  in  her  shawl. 

But  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  was  saved. 

Euthemio  pressed  the  hands  of  the  returning  oarsmen — Timar  he 
embraced.  Timar  might  have  expected  that  Timea  would  say  a 
friendly  word;  but  she  only  asked,  pointing  to  the  gulf  with  a  dis- 
turbed face,  "  What  is  become  of  the  mill?" 

"  Chips  and  splinters!" 

"And  the  poor  cat?"  The  girl's  lips  trembled,  and  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes. 

"  It's  all  up  with  her." 

"  But  the  mill  and  the  cat  belonged  to  some  poor  man?"  said 
Timea. 

"  Yes;  but  we  had  to  save  our  ship  and  our  lives,  or  else  we 
should  have  been  wrecked,  and  the  wliirlpool  would  have  drawn 
us  into  the  abyss,  and  only  thrown  up  our  bones  on  the  shore." 

Timea  looked  at  the  man  who  said  this,  through  the  prism  of 
tear- filled  eyes. 

It  was  a  strange  world  into  which  she  gazed  through  these  tears. 
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That  it  should  be  permissible  to  destroy  a  poor  man's  mill  in  order 
to  save  one's  own  ship,  that  you  should  drown  a  cat  so  as  not  to 
get  into  the  water  yourself! — she  couhl  not  understand  it.  From 
this  moment  she  listened  no  more  to  his  fairy  stories,  but  avoided 
him  as  much  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  II  r. 

A  DANGEROUS  LEAP   WITH   A  MAMMOTH. 

Indeed  Timar  had  but  little  time  for  story-telling;  for  he  had 
hardly  got  his  breath  after  the  exertions  of  his  perilous  achieve- 
ment, before  Euthemio  gave  him  the  glass  and  pointed  where  he 
was  to  look. 

"  Gunboat — twenty-four  oars— brigantine  from  Salonica." 

Timar  did  not  put  down  the  telescope  till  the  other  vessel  was 
hidden  from  him  behind  the  point  of  the  Perigrada  Island, 

Then  suddenly  he  let  it  fall,  and,  putting  the  horn  to  his  lips, 
blew  first  three,  then  six  sharp  blasts,  at  which  the  drivers  whipped 
up  their  horses. 

The  rocky  island  of  Perigrada  is  surrounded  by  two  branches  of 
the  Danube.  The  one  on  the  Servian  side  is  that  by  which  cargo- 
ships  pass  up;  it  is  safer  and  cheaper,  for  half  the  number  of 
horses  suffice.  By  the  Roumanian  shore  there  is  also  a  narrow 
channel,  with  just  room  for  one  vessel,  but  here  you  must  use 
oxen,  of  which  often  a  hundred  and  twenty  are  harnessed.  The 
other  arm  of  the  river  is  again  narrowed  by  the  little  Reskival 
Island,  lying  across  the  stream.  (Now  this  island  has  been  blown 
up  in  part,  but  at  the  time  of  our  story  the  whole  still  existed.) 
Through  the  narrows  between  the  two  islands  the  river  shoots  like 
an  arrow;  but  above,  it  lies  between  its  rocky  walls  like  a  great 
lake.  Only  this  lake  has  no  smooth  surf  ace,  for  it  is  always  in  mo- 
tion, and  never  freezes  in  the  very  hardest  winter.  Its  bottom  is 
thickly  sown  with  rocks;  some  are  under  water,  while  other  un- 
couth monsters  project  many  feet  above  it. 

This  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  voyage.  To  this 
day,  experienced  seamen,  English,  Turks,  Italians,  at  home  on  all 
seas,  adventure  themsaJves  with  much  anxiety  in  this  rock-strewn 
channel.  Here  the  majority  of  shipwrecks  occur.  Here  in  the 
Crimean  War  the  splendid  Turkish  man-of-war  "  Silistria  "  was 
lost.  She  had  been  ordered  to  Belgrade,  and  might  have  given  a 
new  turn  to  affairs  if  she  had  not  received  a  thrust  in  the  ribs 
from  one  of  the  Reskival  rocks,  so  enthusiastic  in  their  peace  policy 
that  they  obliged  her  to  stay  where  she  was. 

Yet  this  lake,  with  its  dangerous  bottom,  has  a  passage  through 
it  which  but  few  ships  know,  and  still  fewer  care  to  use. 

This  short  cut  enables  mariners  to  cross  from  the  channel  on  the 
Servian  side  to  the  Roumanian  shore.  The  latter  channel  is 
divided  by  a  ledge  of  rock  from  the  Upper  Danube,  and  you  can 
only  enter  it  at  Szvinicza,  and  come  out  at  Szkela-Gladova. 

This  is  the  dangerous  leap  with  a  floating  mammoth. 

The  captain  blows  first  three,  and  then  six  blasts  on  his  horn;  the 
drivers  know  at  once  what  it  means;  the  leader  of  the  team  has 
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dismounted — with  good  reason  too — and  they  all  begin  with  "criefl 
and  l)lows  to  Jiurry  on  the  horses.  The  vessel  goes  swiftly  against 
the  stream. 

Tiie  horn  blows  nine  times. 

'1  lie  drivers  tiog  the  horses  furiou.sly:  the  poor  beast  understand 
the  call  and  the  blows,  and  tug  till  the  rope  is  nearly  strained  to 
breaking.  Five  minutes  of  such  eflort  are  more  exhausting  than 
a  whole  day's  labor. 

Now  twelve  blasts  of  the  horn  sound  in  rapid  succession.  Men 
and  horses  collect  the  last  remnant  of  their  strength.  Every  moment 
one  fancies  they  must  break  down.  The  towing-rope,  a  three-inch 
cable,  is  as  taut  as  a  bow-string,  and  the  iron  bolt  round  which  the 
rope  is  wound  is  burning  hot  willi  the  friction.  The  captain  stands 
by  with  a  sharp  ax  in  Ids  hand. 

When  the  vessel  gained  its  greatest  impetus,  with  a  single  blow 
he  severed  the  cable  at  the  bow. 

The  tense  rope  ^ew  whistling  like  a  giant  fiddle-string  into  the 
air;  the  horses  of  the  towing-team  fell  down  in  a  lieap,  and  the 
leader  broke  its  neck — his  rider  had  wi.'ely  dismounted.  The  slup, 
relieved  of  the  strain,  altered  its  course  suddenly,  and  began,  with 
its  bow  to  the  northern  shore,  to  cut  obliquely  across  the  river. 

Sailors  call  this  bold  maneuver  the  "  Cross-cut." 

The  heavy  bulk  is  now  propelled  neither  by  stream  nor  oars; 
even  the  current  is  against  it.  Merelj^  the  after  effect  of  the  shock 
it  has  received  drives  it  over  to  the  other  bank. 

The  calculation  of  this  impulse,  with  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
and  the  resistance  which  lessens  the  speed,  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
practical  engineer.  Common  sailors  have  learned  it  by  rule  of 
thumb. 

From  the  moment  when  Timar  cut  the  tow-rope,  the  lives  of  all 
on  board  were  in  the  hands  of  the  steersman. 

Johaan  Fabula  showed  now  what  he  could  do.  "  Help,  Lord 
Christ!"  he  muttered,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  hands  in  his  lap. 
Before  him  the  ship  rushed  with  winged  speed  into  the  lake  formed 
by  the  Danube.  Two  men  were  now  required  at  the  tiller,  and 
even  these  could  hardly  bridle  the  monster  in  its  course. 

Timar  stood  on  the  prow  and  sounded  with  the  lead,  in  one  hand 
h-jlding  the  line;  the  other  he  stretched  up,  and  showed  the  pilot 
with  his  fingers  what  water  they  had. 

Tlie  steersman  knew  the  rocks  they  w^ere  passing  over  just  as 
well  as  he  couhl  have  told  exactly  how  much  the  river  had  riserf  in 
tlie  last  few  weeks.  In  his  hands  the  helm  was  safe;  if  lie  iiad 
made  a  single  false  movement,  if  only  by  an  inch,  the  vessel  would 
have  received  a  shock  which  would  stop  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  and  all  on  board  would  liave  been  driven  head  over  heels 
into  the  Perigrada  whirlpool,  wiiere  the  ship  and  the  beautiful 
white  girl  would  have  joined  the  mill  and  the  beautiful  white  cat. 

Safely  past  the  shallows  of  the  Keskival  rapiils!  Yet  this  is  a 
bad  place.  The  speed  is  less,  the  effect  of  the  motive  power  already 
paralyzed  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  the  bottom  sown  with 
sharp  rocks. 

Timea  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  and  looked  down  into  the  water. 
Through  the  transparent  waves,  the  bright-colored  rocks,  a  huge 
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mosaic  of  green  and  yellow  and  red,  looked  quite  close.  Between 
them  shot  silvery  fishes  with  red  fins.     She  was  fascinated. 

Deep  silence  fell  over  the  scene;  each  knew  that  he  passed  over 
his  grave,  and  would  owe  it  to  God's  mercy  if  he  did  not  find  his 
monument  down  below.     Only  the  girl  felt  no  emotion  of  fear. 

The  vessel  had  arrived  in  a  bay  of  rocks.  Sailors  have  given 
them  the  name  of  "  gun-stones  ";  perhaps  because  the  sound  of 
the  breakers  reminds  one  of  the  cracking  of  musketry  fire. 

Here  the  principal  branch  of  the  Danube  concentrates  itself  in  a 
deep  bed.  The  sunken  rocks  are  too  far  under  water  to  be  danger- 
ous. Below,  in  the  dark-green  depths,  one  may  see  the  slow  and 
indolent  forms  of  the  dwellers  of  the  sea — the  great  sturgeon  and 
the  hundred- pound  pike,  at  whose  approach  the  bright  shoals  of 
small  fish  scatter  in  haste. 

Timea  gazed  at  the  play  of  tlie  aquatic  population;  it  was  like  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  an  amphitheater. 

Suddenly  she  felt  her  arm  seized  by  Timar,  who  dragged  her 
from  the  bulwarks,  pushed  her  into  the  cabin,  and  shut  the  door 
violently. 

"  Look  out!    Halloo!"  shouted  the  crew  as  with  one  voice. 

Timea  could  not  imagine  what  was  happening  that  she  should  be 
so  roughly  treated,  and  ran  to  look  out  of  the  cabin  window. 

It  was  only  that  she  ship  had  passed  safely  ihrough  the  "  gun- 
rocks,"  and  was  about  to  enter  the  Roumanian  channel;  but  from 
the  little  bay  the  water  rushes  so  furiously  into  the  canal  that  a 
regular  water-fall  is  formed,  and  this  is  the  dangerous  moment  of 
the  "  Leap." 

When  Timea  looked  out  of  the  cabin  window,  she  only  saw  that 
Timar  stood  at  the  bow  with  a  grappler  in  his  hand.  Then  sud- 
denly a  deafening  noise  arose,  a  huge  foam-crowned  mountain  of 
water  struck  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  splashed  its  spray  right 
against  the  window,  and  blinded  Timea  for  a  moment.  When  she 
looked  out  again,  the  captain  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

There  were  great  cries  outside.  She  rushed  out  of  the  door  and 
met  her  father.     "  Are  we  sinking?"  she  cried. 

Timea  had  seen  that:  the  big  wave  had  washed  him  away  before 
Lit  eyes.     But  her  heart  beat  no  faster  when  she  heard  it. 

Curious!  When  slie  saw  the  white  cat  drowned,  she  was  in  de- 
spair, and  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  now  when  the  water 
had  swallowed  up  the  captain,  she  did  notevensay  "  Poor  fellow!" 

Yes,  but  the  cat  had  cried  so  pitifully,  and  this  man  defies  the 
whole  world;  the  cat  was  a  dear  little  animal,  the  captain  only  a 
great  rougli  man.  And  then  the  cat  could  not  help  itself;  but  he 
is  strong  and  clever,  and  can  certainly  save  himself.  That's  the 
only  good  of  a  man. 

After  the  last  leap  the  ship  was  safe,  and  swam  in. the  smooth 
water  of  the  canal.  Tlit^  sailors  ran  with  grappling-irons  to  the  boat 
to  seek  the  captain.  Euthemio  held  a  purse  up  as  a  prize  for  the 
rescue  of  Timar.  "A  hundred  ducats  for  him  who  rescues  the 
captain!" 

"  Keep  your  hundred  ducats,  good  sir!"  cried  the  voice  of  thei 
Bi-m  in  question  from  the  other  end  of  the  ship.    "  I'm  coming." 
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Then  they  saw  him  climbing  up  the  stern  by  the  rudder-chains. 
No  fear  of  "his  being  lost! 

As  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  began  giving  orders.  "  Let  go!" 

The  three  hundred-weight  anchor  was  thrown  over,  and  the  ship 
brought  up  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  so  as  to  he  hidden  by  the 
cliffs  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river. 

"  And  now  ashore  with  the  boat,"  Timar  ordered  three  oarsmen. 

"  Change  your  clothes,"  advised  Euthemio. 

"  Waste  of  time,"  answered  Timar.  "  I  shall  soon  be  wet 
again;  now  I  am  thoroughly  soaked.     We  have  no  time  to  spare." 

The  last  words  he  whispered  into  Euthemio's  ear. 

TJie  man's  eyes  glittered  as  he  agreed.  The  captain  sprung  into 
the  boat  and  rowed  himself,  so  as  to  get  quicker  to  the  post-house 
on  the  bank,  where  lowing-teams  could  be  engaged.  He  collected 
hastily  eighty  oxen.  Meanwhile,  a  new  towing-rope  was  attached 
to  the  vessel,  the  oxen  harnessed,  and  before  half  an  hour  had 
passed,  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  was  on  her  way  again  through  the  Iron 
Gate,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream. 

When  Timar  returned  on  board,  his  exertions  had  dried  his 
clothes. 

The  ship  was  saved,  perhaps  doubly  saved,  and  with  it  the  cargo, 
Euthemio,  and  Timea. 

But  what  are  they  to  him  that  he  should  work  so  hard?  He  is 
only  the  captain  and  supercargo,  and  receives  a  scanty  salary  as 
such.  It  can  not  matter  to  him  whether  the  vessel's  hold  is  full  of 
wheat  or  contraband  tobacco  or  real  pearls;  his  wages  remain  the 
same. 

So  also  thought  the  "  purifier, "  who,  when  they  reached  the 
Roumanian  canal,  resumed  his  interrupted  conversation  with  the 
steersman. 

"  You'll  allow,  neighbor,  that  we  were  never  nearer  all  going  to 
destruction  together  than  we  were  to-day." 

"  There's  some  truth  in  that,"  answered  Fabula. 

"  But  why  should  we  try  the  experiment  whether  we  could  get 
drowned  on  St.  Michael's  day?" 

"  H'm!''  said  Johann,  and  took  a  short  pull  at  his  brandy-flask. 
"  What  salary  do  you  get,  sir?" 

"  Twenty  kreutzers  a  day,"  answered  the  purifier. 

"  Why  the  devil  do  you  come  here  to  venture  your  life  for  twenty 
kreutzers  a  day?  1  didn't  send  for  you.  I  get  a  gulden  and  my 
food;  so  I  have  forty  kreutzers  more  reason  to  venture  my  life  than 
you.     What  does  it  matter  to  you?" 

The  health-officer  shook  his  head,  and  threw  back  his  hood,  so 
as  to  be  more  easily  heard. 

"  Listen,"  he  said;  "  it  strikes  me  the  brigantine  is  chasing  you, 
and  the  '  St.  Barbara  '  is  trying  to  escape." 

"  H'm!"  coughed  the  steersman,  clearing  his  throat,  and  becom- 
ing suddenly  too  hoarse  to  make  a  sound. 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  matter  to  me,"  said  the  purifier,  with  a  shrug. 
"  I'm  Austrian  born,  and  I  don't  like  the  Turks.  But  1  know  what 
I  know." 

"  Well,  then,  will  the  gentleman  listen  to  what  he  doesn't 
know?"  said   Fabula,  who   had   suddenly   recovered   his  voice. 
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"  Certainly  the  gunboat  is  chasing  us,  and  that's  why  we  are  show- 
ing him  our  heels.  For,  look  you,  they  wanted  to  take  the  white- 
faced  maiden  into  the  sultan's  harem,  but  her  father  would  not 
consent;  he  preferred  to  escape  with  her  from  Turkey,  and  now 
the  object  is  to  reach  Hungarian  territory  as  quickly  as  possible — 
there  the  sultan  can't  touch  her.  Now  that's  all  about  it,  so  no 
more  questions,  but  go  to  St.  Barbara's  picture,  and  light  the  lamp 
again  if  the  water  has  extinguished  it;  and  don't  forget  to  burn 
three  consecrated  willow-twigs,  if  you're  a  good  Christian." 

The  purifier  drew  himself  "up  slowly,  and  looked  for  his  tinder- 
box,  and  then  he  growled  in  his  beard — 

"Ifl  am  an  orthodox  Catholic?  But  they  say  you  are  only  a 
Papist  on  board,  and  a  Calvinist  directly  you  set  foot  on  shore; 
that  you  pray  in  the  ship,  and  can  hardly  wait  for  dry  land  before 
you  begin  cursing  and  swearing.  And  they  say  too  that  your  nnnie 
is  Fabula,  and  that  Fabula  means  just  the  same  as  a  pocketful  of 
lies.  But  of  course  1  believe  all  you  have  told  me,  so  you  need  not 
be  angry." 

'*  You're  quite  right  there;  but  now  yo\x  be  off,  and  don't  you 
come  back  till  I  call  3'ou." 

The  twenty  four  rowers  in  the  gunboat  required  three  hours  to 
get  from  the  point  where  first  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  was  seen  to  tire 
Perigrada  Island,  where  the  Danube  divides  into  two  arms.  The 
cliffs  of  the  island  masked  tlie  whole  bend,  and  on  board  the  brig- 
antine  nothing  of  what  had  passed  behind  them  could  be  seen. 

Even  below  the  island  the  gunboat  had  met  with  floating  wreck- 
age, which  the  eddy  had  thrown  to  the  surface.  This  was  part  of 
the  sunken  mill,  but  .could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  remains 
of  a  vessel.  When  the  brigantine  had  passed  the  island  a  reach  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  lay  open  before  her;  neither  in  the  stream  nor  by 
the  bank  was  any  large  craft  to  be  seen;  near  the  shore  were  only 
barges  and  rowing-boats. 

The  man  of- war  went  a  little  higher,  cruised  about  in  the  river, 
and  then  returned  to  the  shore.  There  the  Turkish  tirst-lieutenant 
inquired  of  the  watchmen  about  a  cargo-vessel  passing  by.  They 
had  seen  nothing,  for  the  ship  had  not  got  so  far.  Presently  the 
brigantine  overtook  the  "  St.  Barbara's  "  towing-team,  and  of  them 
ulso  questions  were  asked.  They  were  all  good  Servians,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  Turks  where  they  could  find  the  "  St.  Barbara." 

"  She  has  gone  down  at  the  Perigrada  Island  with  her  cargo  of 
fruit  and  all  her  crew;  you  can  see  here  how  the  tow-rope  parted." 

The  Turkish  brigantine  left  the  Servian  drivers,  who  were  all 
lamenting  because  no  one  was  left  to  pay  their  wages.  (In  Orsova 
they  know  full  well  they  will  come  up  wiih  their  ship  and  tow  her 
on.)  But  the  commander,  being  a  Turk,  of  course  turned  about 
and  went  down  stream. 

When  the  brigantine  got  back  to  the  island  the  sailors  saw  a 
board  dancing  on  the  wafer  wli'ch  did  not  float  awa3\  They  fished 
it  out:  a  rope  was  fastened  to  it  b}^  an  iron  hook,  for  the  board  was 
a  float  from  the  mill-wlieel.  Then  tliey  heaved  up  the  rope,  which 
had  an  anchor  at  its  other  end.  This  also  was  got  in,  and  on  its 
cross-piece,  painted  in  great  letters,  there  was  the  name  "  St.  Bar- 
bara." 
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Now  the  whole  catastrophe  was  quite  clear.  Her  towing-rope 
had  broken,  she  cast  her  anchor,  but  it  could  not  hold  her,  she 
drifted  into  the  whirlpool,  and  now  her  timbers  float  on  the  surface, 
but  her  crew  resls  below  in  the  deep  pool. 

Mashallah!     We  can  not  follow  her  there. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A      STRICT     SEARCH . 

The  "  St.  Barbara  "  had  escaped  two  dangers— the  rocks  of  the 
Iron  Gate  and  the  Turkish  brigantine;  two  remained,  the  Bora  and 
the  quarantine  in  Orsova. 

Above  tJie  bay  of  the  Iron  Gate,  the  powerful  stream  is  confined 
by  its  steep  banks  in  a  chasm  only  a  hundred  fathoms  wide, 
through  which  the  pent-up  current  forces  its  waj',  in  parts  with  a 
fall  of  twenty-eight  teet. 

Up  above  the  mountain  peaks,  three  thousand  feet  in  air,  the 
eagles  circle  in  majestic  flight  across  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  visi- 
ble, wiiose  pure,  azure  seen  from  the  awful  depths  below,  looks  like 
a  glass  vault,  and  further  yet  rise  more  and  higiier  peaks. 

It  is  a  sight,  1  trow,  to  call  up  spirits  from  hell.  The  impotent 
vessel,  which  has  neither  hands  nor  feel,  nor  yet  fins,  which,  like 
an  overladen  nutshell,  floats  upward  in  this  narrow  channel  against 
wind  and  stream;  and  in  it  a  handful  of  men,  trusting  in  their  in- 
telligence and  their  strength.  Here,  too,  even  the  Bora  can  not 
harm  them,  for  the  double  range  of  cliffs  keeps  off  the  wind.  The 
steersman  and  the  towing-team  have  easier  work  now. 

But  the  Bora  was  not  asleep.  It  was  already  afternoon.  The 
chief  steersman  had  given  over  the  tiller  to  his  deputy,  and  had 
gone  to  the  galley,  which  was  in  the  stern.  There  he  was  busy 
preparing  a  "  thieves'  roast,"  of  which  the  recipe  is  to  spit  on  a 
long  skewer  a  piece  of  beef,  a  piece  of  ham,  and  a  piece  of  pork 
alternately,  and  then  turn  the  skewer  above  an  open  fire  till  the 
meat  is  cooked. 

All  at  once  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  visible  between  the  almost 
touching  cliffs  grew  dark.     The  Bora  will  not  be  defied. 

8uddenly  it  drives  down  before  it  a  storm  which  overcasts  the 
blue  .'ky,  so  that  it  is  pitch  dark  in  the  valley.  Up  alxjve  masses 
of  cloud;  dark  rocks  on  either  hand.  Now  and  then  a  dazzling 
flash  darts  through  the  heights,  followed  by  a  short  abrupt  thunder- 
clap, as  if  tlic  narrow  gorge  could  only  contain  one  chord  of  the 
awful  concert;  then  again  the  lightning  shoots  into  tlie  Danube 
just  in  front  of  the  ship,  and  by  its  fiery  raj's  for  an  instant  the 
whole  rocky  cathednl  looks  like  the  flaming  gulf  of  hell,  and  the 
thunder  rolls,  with  a  crash  as  of  a  world  destroyed,  from  one  end 
of  the  resounding  Titan's  hall  to  the  other.  Rain  falls  in  torrents, 
but  the  vessel  must  go  on. 

It  must  get  on,  that  it  may  have  left  Orsova  ])oforc  night. 

They  caii  only  see  by  tiie  flicker  of  the  lightning.  Esen  with 
the  horn  they  dare  not  signal,  for  it  might  be  heard  on  the  Rou- 
manian side.  But  inventive  man  has  found  a  way  out  of  this  difli- 
culty. 

The  captain  goes  into  the  bow,  gets  out  his  flint  and  steel,  and 
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begins  to  strike  out  sparks.  Tliis  fire  can  not  be  extinguished  by 
tain;  it  can  be  seen  by  the  drivers  through  the  darkness,  and  as  often 
as  the  steel  strikes  a  spark  Ihey  know  at  once  what  to  do;  they 
also  make  signals  from  the  bank  by  sparks.  This  is  the  secret  tel- 
egraph of  saiJors  and  smugglers  at  the  Iron  Gate.  And  this  silent 
language  has  been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  shore  population  on 
each  side  of  the  river. 

Timea  liked  the  tempest.  She  had  dravrn  her  Turkish  hood  over 
her  head,  and  looked  out  of  the  cabin  window.  "Are  we  in  a 
cavern?"  she  asked  the  captain. 

"  No,"  answered  Timar,  "  but  at  the  door  of  a  tomb.  That  high 
peak,  wluch  glows  in  the  lightning  flashes  like  a  mountain  of  fire, 
is  the  grave  of  St.  Peter,  the  '  Gropa  kii  Petro. '  And  the  two  other 
monsters  near  it  are  the  '  Two  Old  Women.'  " 

"  What  old  women?" 

"  According  to  the  legend,  a  Hungarian  and  a  Wallachiaa  woman 
quarreled  as  to  which  of  their  two  countries  could  claim  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter.  The  apostle  could  not  sleep  in  his  grave  for  their 
squabbling,  and  in  his  anger  he  turned  them  into  stone." 

Timea  did  not  smile  at  the  grotesque  legend.  She  did  not  see 
anything  ridiculous  in  it.  "  And  how  do  they  know  that  this  is 
the  grave  of  an  apostle?"  asked  she. 

"  Because  here  many  healing  herbs  grow,  which  they  collect  to 
cure  all  sorts  ot  diseases,  and  send  them  great  distances." 

"  So  they  call  him  an  apostle,  who  even  in  his  grave  does  good 
to  others?"  Timea  questioned. 

"  Timea!"  sounded  from  the  cabin  the  imperious  call  of  Eu- 
themio.  The  girl  drew  back  her  head  from  the  window,  and  closed 
the  circular  shutter.  When  Timar  looked  round  again,  he  saw 
only  the  saint's  picture. 

The  vessel  continued  her  course  in  spite  of  the  storm. 

Suddenly  the  dark  ravine  was  left  behind,  and  as  the  two  rock 
walls  trended  further  apart  the  gloomy  vault  overhead  disappeared. 
Just  as  rapidly  as  the  Bora  had  brought  up  the  black  thunder- 
clouds, so  quickly  had  it  swept  away  the  storm ;  and,  all  at  once, 
the  travelers  saw  stretched  before  them  the  lovely  Cserna  valley. 

The  cliffs  on  both  shores  were  covered  to  their  summits 'with 
vineyards  and  fruit  orchards;  the  landscape  glittered  in  the  glow 
of  the  evening  sun;  out  of  the  green  distance  shone  white  houses, 
slender  spires,  and  red  roofs,  and  through  the  crystal  rain-beads 
gleamed  a  gorgeous  rainbow. 

The  Danube  had  lost  its  uncanny  aspect.  In  its  wider  bed  it 
could  spread  itself  out  comfortably;  and  on  the  western  reaches  of 
its  sea-green  mirror  the  travelers  saw  the  reflection  of  Orsova  on  its 
island— for  them  the  fourth,  and  greatest,  bugbear. 

The  day  had  already  sunk  into  twilight  when  the  *'  St.  Barbara  " 
arrived  at  Orsova. 

"  More  wind  to-morrow  than  even  to-daj%"  grumbled  the  steers- 
man, looking  at  the  red  sky. 

There  the  evening  clouds  were  piled  like  an  avalanche,  in  all 
shades  of  flery  and  blood  red,  and  if  tlie  glowing  mist-veil  parted 
through  the  rent,  the  sky  was  not  blue  but  emerald-green.  Below, 
jnouQtaia  and  valley,  forest  and  field,  gleamed  in  the  sunset  reflex 
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with  radiance  which  hurt  the  ej'e,  unable  to  find  a  shady  point  of 
rest.  The  Danube  rushing  on  beneath,  like  a  fiery  Phlegethon,  and 
in  its  midst  an  island  with  towers  and  massive  buildings,  all  glow- 
ing as  it  part  of  a  huge  turnace,  through  wliich  every  creature, 
coming  from  the  pestilential  east  to  the  frontier  of  the  healthy 
west,  must  pass  as  through  purgatory. 

But  what  most  fixed  the  attention  of  the  crew  under  this  stormy 
sunset  was  a  black-and-yellow  striped  boat,  which  was  being  rowed 
from  the  shore  to  the  ship. 

The  Szkela  is  the  double  gate  through  which  the  neighboring  in- 
habitants of  both  sides  of  the  Damibe  speak,  bargain,  and  do  busi- 
ness together. 

The  "St.  Barbara"  had  cast  anchor  before  the  island,  and 
awaited  the  approaching  boat,  in  which  were  three  armed  men — 
two  with  muskets  and  bayonets — besides  two  rowers  and  the  steers- 
man. 

Euthemio  paced  anxiously  up  and  down  the  small  space  in  front 
of  the  cabin.  Timar  approached  him  and  whispered,  "The 
searcher  is  coming." 

Trikaliss  drew  from  his  leathern  pouch  a  silk  purse,  and  took 
out  two  rouleaux,  which  he  pressed  into  Timar's  hand.  In  each 
were  a  hundred  ducats. 

Before  long  the  boat  was  alongside,  and  the  three  armed  men 
came  on  board.  One  is  Ihe  overseer  of  taxes,  the  inspector,  whose 
oflice  it  is  to  search  the  cargo  for  anything  contraband  or  a  prohib- 
ited importation  of  arms;  the  other  two  are  custom-house  officials, 
who  render  armed  assistance,  and  serve  as  a  check  on  the  inspector 
to  see  if  he  carries  out  the  search  properly. 

The  purifier  is  the  official  spy,  who  reports  whether  the  two  offi- 
cers have  properly  controlled  the  inspector.  Then  the  latter  three 
form  a  tribunal,  whioh  takes  the  evidence  of  the  purifier  as  to 
whether  he  has  detected  the  passengers  in  any  infectious  communi- 
cation. This  is  all  very  systematically  arranged,  so  that  one  organ 
should  control  the  other,  and  each  be  mutually  under  inspection. 

As  a  legal  fee  for  these  functions  the  chief  Jias  to  receive  a  hun- 
dred kreutzeis,  each  of  the  customs  officials  fifty,  and  the  purifier 
also  fifty — which  certainly  is  a  moderate  fee  enough. 

As  soon  as  the  inspector  reaches  the  deck,  the  purifier  crimes  to- 
ward him:  the  former  scratches  his  ear  and  the  latter  his  nose.  No 
contact  takes  place. 

Then  Ihe  inspector  turns  to  the  captain,  and  both  the  other  offi- 
cials ground  their  arms.  Still  three  paces  apart!  One  can't  tell 
whether  the  man  has  not  got  the  plague. 

The  examination  begins. 

"  Where  from?" 

"Galatz." 

"  Name  of  ship's  owner?" 

"  Athan  Brazovics." 
"  Owner  of  cargoV" 

"  Euthemio  Trikaliss." 

"  Where  are  the  ship's  pnpers?" 

The  reception  of  these  is  carefully  arranged.  A  pan  of  live  coala 
is  brought,  and  strewn  with  juniper- berries  and  wormwood:  tlie 
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aforesaid  papers  are  held  over  it  and  well  smoked,  then  taken  by 
the  inspector  with  a  pair  of  tougs,  read  from  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible,  and  afterward  returned.  Nothing  wrong,  apparently, 
with  the  ship's  papers. 

TUe  pun  is  carried  away,  and  in  its  place  a  jug  of  water  is 
brought.  It  is  a  capacious  earthenware  pot,  wilh  a  mouth  through 
which  the  largest  fist  can  pass.  It  serves  to  facilitate  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  tax.  As  the  oriental  plague  is  more  easily  communi- 
cated by  coins  than  by  anything  else,  the  sailors  coming  from  the 
Levant  must  throw  the  money  into  a  jug  of  water,  in  order  that 
the  western  health  officer  may  take  it  out  cleansed;  just  as  at  the 
Szkela  every  one  must  fish  the  money  he  receives  out  of  a  basin. 

Tiraar  thrust  his  clinched  fist  into  the  water,  and  brought  it  out 
open.  \ 

Then  the  inspector  puts  his  hand  in,  draws  it  out  as  a  clinched 
fist,  and  transfers  it  to  his  pocket.  He  does  not  need  to  look  at  it 
by  the  sunset  light  to  see  what  manner  of  money  it  is.  He  knows 
it  by  the  size  and  weight.  Even  a  blind  man  knows  the  feel  of 
ducats.     He  does  not  change  a  muscle. 

After  him  come  the  custom-house  officials.  These  also  with  seri- 
ous faces  fish  up  their  fee  from  the  bottom  of  the  jug. 

Now  for  the  turn  of  the  purifier.  His  countenance  is  stern  and 
forbidding.  It  hangs  on  a  single  word  from  his  lips,  whether  the 
ship  may  have  to  lie  ten  or  twenty  days  in  quarantine  with  all  her 
passengers.  There  are  cold-blooded  men  like  that  who  have  only 
an  eye  to  duty. 

The  inspector  demands,  in  a  surly,  dictatorial  tone,  that  the  en- 
trance to  the  lower  deck  be  opened.  His  desire  is  obeyed.  They 
all  three  go  down;  but  none  of  the  crew  may  follow  them.  When 
they  are  alone,  the  three  strict  servants  of  the  law  grin  at  each 
other.  The  purifier  remains  on  deck,  and  only  laughs  in  his  sleeve. 

They  unfasten  one  of  the  many  sacks,  in  which  certainly  there 
isonly  whtat.  "Well,  I  hope  it's  moldy  enough,"  remarks  the 
inspector.  "  Probably  there  is  onlj'  wheat  in  the  other  sacks,  and 
very  likely  even  more  worm-eaten." 

A  documentv's  now  drawn  up  describing  the  search:  one  of  the 
armed  officials  has  the  writing  materials,  and  the  other  the  form  to 
be  filled  in.  All  is  accurately  set  down.  Then  the  inspector  writes 
something  on  a  bit  of  paper,  which  he  folds  and  seals  with  a  wafer, 
on  which  he  presses  the  official  seal.  He  writes  no  address  on  the 
note. 

Then,  after  they  have  rummaged  in  every  hole  and  corner  where 
nothing  suspicious  is  hidden,  the  three  searchers  rise  to  the  light  of 
day  once  more.  At  least  to  moonlight;  for  the  sun  has  set,  and 
through  the  hurrying  clouds  the  moon  ever  and  anon  peeps  down, 
and  then  vanishing,  plays  hide  and-seek  with  the  world. 

The  inspector  calls  for  the  captain  and  gives  him  lo  understand 
— still  in  a  severe  official  manner — that  nothing  suspicious  has  been 
found  on  board:  then  he  requires  the  purifier,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  declare  the  condition  of  the  ship's  health. 

With  an  appeal  to  his  oath  of  fidelity,  the  purifier  bears  witness 
that  every  person  on  board,  as  well  as  the  car^o,  is  free  from  infeq- 
lion, 
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A  certificate  that  the  papers  are  in  order  is  prepared,  and  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  fees  are  handed  over.  A  hundred  kreutzers  to  the 
inspector,  two  fifties  to  the  customs  officers,  and  fifty  to  the  liealth- 
offlcer.  Not  a  kreutzer  is  wanting.  Tlicse  receipts  are  delivered  to 
the  owner  of  the  cargo,  ^vho  has  never  left  his  cabin  tlie  whole 
time — he  is  at  supper.  He  also  must  countersign  the  receipts. 
From  these  signatures  and  indorsements,  the  shipowner  and  the 
honorable  officials  in  question  mutually  learn  that  the  captain  gave 
away  as  many  kreutzers  as  he  received,  and  that  not  one  remained 
sticking  to  his  fingers. 

Kreutzers!     Well,  yes;  but  about  the  gold? 

The  thought  may  well  have  passed  thiough  Timar's  head,  how 
would  it  be  if  of  the  fifty  ducats  which  this  dirty  lot  were  to  fish 
out  of  the  jug  he  were  only  to  put  in  forty  (a  fabulous  sum  to  such 
fellows)?  No  creature  would  know  that  he  had  kept  back  ten.  In- 
deed he  might  easily  retain  half  of  the  whole  sum,  for  who  is  there 
to  control  it?  Those  for  whom  the  money  is  intended  are  quite 
enough  rewarded  with  half. 

Another  thought  possibly  answered  thus.  "  What  you  are  doing 
is  without  doubt  bribery.  You  don't  corrupt  them  with  j^our  own 
money,  but  Trikaliss  gives  it  because  his  interests  imperatively  re- 
quire it.  You  hand  over  the  gold,  and  are  as  innocent  of  the 
briber}'  as  the  water-jug.  Why  he  wants  to  bribe  the  inspector 
you  do  not  know.  Wliether  the  ship  carries  contraband  goods, 
whether  he  is  a  political  refugee,  or  the  persecuted  hero  of  a  ro- 
mantic adventure,  who  in  order  to  assist  his  escape  strews  gold  in 
handfuls,  what  does  it  matter  to  you?  But  if  one  single  gold 
piece  sticks  to  your  fingers,  you  become  an  accomplice  in  all 
which  burdens  another's  conscience.     Keep  none  of  it." 

The  inspector  gave  permission  for  the  vessel  to  proceed,  in  token 
of  which  n  red-and- white  flag  with  a  black  eagle  on  it  was  hoisted 
to  the  masthead.  Then,  after  thus  oflicially  certifying  that  the 
ship  from  the  Levant  was  quite  free  of  infection,  the  inspector, 
without  any  previous  ordeal  by  water,  pressed  the  captain's  hand 
and  said  to  him:  "You  come  from  Komorn?  Then  you  know 
Herr  Katschuka,  chief  of  the  commissariat  department?  Be  good 
enough  to  give  him  this  note  when  you  get  home.  There  is  no  ad- 
dress on  it — not  necessary,  you  won't  forget  his  name;  it  sounds 
like  a  Spanish  dance.  Take  him  the  letter  as  soon  as  c\er  you  get 
there.     You  won't  be  sorry." 

Then  he  clapped  the  captain  most  graciously  on  the  shoulder,  as 
if  to  make  him  his  debtor  for  lite,  and  the  whole  four  left  the  ship 
and  returned  to  Szkela  in  their  black-and-yellow  boat. 

The  "  St.  Barbara"  could  now  continue  her  voyage,  and  if  all 
her  sacks  from  the  keel  to  the  deck  had  been  filled  with  salt  or 
Turkish  tobacco,  and  all  her  passengers  covered  with  small-pox  or 
leprosy  from  top  to  toe,  no  one  could  stop  her  any  more  on  tlie 
Danube. 

Now,  however,  there  was  on  board  neither  contraband  goods  nor 
contagion,  but — something  else.  Timar  put  the  unaddresscd  note 
into  his  pocket-book  and  wondered  what  it  coatained. 

Tliis  was  what  w»s  written— ' 
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"  Brother-in-law,— I  recommend  to  you  the  bearer  of  this 
letter.    He  is  a  man  of  sterling  worth." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OWNERLESS  ISLAND. 

The  towing-team  left  behind  on  the  Servian  bank  crossed  over 
the  same  night  in  ferry  boats  to  the  Hungarian  side  with  their  sev- 
ered hawser,  spreading  everywhere  the  news  that  the  tow-rope 
had  parted  of  itself  at  the  dangerous  Perigrada  Island,  and  the  ship 
had  gone  down  with  every  soul  on  board.  In  the  moining  there 
was  no  longer  a  sign  of  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  in  the  harbor  of  Orso- 
va.  It  by  chance  the  commandant  of  the  Turkish  briganline  had 
had  an  idea  of  rowing  up  the  channel  from  the  Iron  Gate  to  Orsova, 
he  would  not  have  found  what  he  sought;  and  above,  as  far  as  Bel-^ 
grade,  only  half  the  Danube  belonged  to  him:  on  the  Hungarian 
side  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  the  fortress  at  New  Orsova  be- 
longed to  him. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  left  Orsova. 
After  midnight  the  north  wind  generally  stops;  the  favorable  time 
must  be  utilized,  and  the  crew  had  received  a  double  ration  of 
brandj'^  to  keep  them  in  a  good  humor. 

The  departure  was  quite  silent;  from  the  walls  of  the  New  Or- 
sova fort  sounded  the  long  call  of  the  Turkish  sentries.  The  horn 
gave  no  signal  till  the  Allion  point  had  disappeared  behind  the 
new  mountain-chain. 

At  the  first  blast  Timea  came  from  her  cabin,  where  she  had 
slept  for  a  few  hours,  and  went,  wrapped  in  her  white  burnoose,  to 
the  bow  to  look  for  Euthemio,  who  had  never  lain  down  all  night, 
nor  entered  his  cabin,  nor  even — which  was  more  remarkable — 
smoked  at  all.  He  was  not  allowed  to  light  any  fire  on  board  the 
ship,  so  as  to  avoid  attracting  attention  to  the  vessel  at  the  Orsova 
fortress. 

Perhaps  Timea  felt  that  she  had  to  make  up  for  a  fault,  for  she 
addressed  Timar,  and  asked  him  about  the  wonders  of  both  shores. 

The  instinct  of  her  childish  heart  whispered  to  her  that  she  owed 
this  man  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Dawn  found  the  ship  near  Ogradina.  The  captain  drew  Timea's 
attention  to  a  monument  eighteen  hundred  years  old.  This  was 
"Trajan's  Tablet,"  hewn  in  the  precipitous  cliff,  held  by  two 
winged  genii  and  surrounded  by  dolphins.  On  the  tablet  is  the 
inscription  which  commemorates  the  achievements  of  the  godlike 
emperor.  If  the  peaks  of  the  great  "  Sterberg  "  have  vanished 
from  the  Servian  shore,  there  follows  a  fresh  rock  corridor,  which 
confines  the  Danube  in  a  ravine  five  hundred  fathoms  wide.  This 
mountain  hall  goes  by  the  name  of  "Kassan."  Cliffs  of  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  high  rise  right  and  left,  their  curves  lost  in 
opal-colored  mist.  From  one  precipice  a  stream  falls  a  thousand 
feet  out  of  a  cave,  like  a  delicate  silver  streak,  dissolved  in  spray 
before  it  reaches  the  river.  The  two  rock  faces  run  on  unbroken, 
only  in  one  part  the  mountain  is  split,  and  through  the  rift 
laughs  the  blooming  landscape  of  an  alpine  valley,  with  a  whit© 
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tower  ia  the  backgrouud.  It  is  the  tower  of  Dubova:  there  is 
Hungary. 

Timea  never  turned  her  gaze  from  this  ?pectacle  until  the  ship 
had  passed,  and  the  mountains  had  closed  over  llie  exquisite  scene, 
hiding  the  deep  chasra  in  their  shadows. 

"  I  feel,"  she  said,  "  as  if  we  were  going  tlirnngh  a  long,  long 
prison,  into  a  land  from  which  there  is  no  retiiin.  '  ~ 

The  precipices  grow  higher,  the  surface  of  the  Danube  darker, 
and,  to  complete  the  wild  and  romantic  panorama,  there  is  visible 
on  the  northern  face  a  cave  whose  mouth  is  surrounded  by  an 
earthquake  with  embrasures  for  cannon. 

"  That  is  Veterani's  Cavern,"  said  the  captain.  "  There,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  three  hundred  men  and  five  cannon  held  out 
for  forty  days  against  a  whole  Turkish  army."  I'imea  shook  her 
head.     But  the  skipper  knew  more  still  about  the  cavern. 

"  Forty  years  ago  our  people  defended  that  cave  in  a  bloody 
struggle  against  the  Turks;  the  Osmanli  lost  over  two  thousand 
men  among  the  rocks." 

Timea  drew  together  her  delicate  eyebrows  and  threw  the  nar- 
rator an  icy-cold  glance,  so  that  all  his  eloquence  died  in  his  throat. 
She  hid  her  mouth  with  her  buruoose,  turned  from  Timar,  went 
into  the  cabin,  and  did  not  reappear  till  evening.  She  only  looked 
through  the  little  window  at  the  toppling  ciags  on  the  bank,  the 
massive  watch-towers  now  deserted,  the  wooded  cliffs  of  the  Klis- 
sura  valley,  and  the  rock-colossi  projecting  from  the  stream,  as 
they  swept  by  her.  She  did  not  even  ask  for  tlie  history  of  the 
octagonal  castle-donjon,  with  three  small  ones  beside  it  inside  a 
bastion.  And  yet  she  would  hiive  heard  the  fate  of  the  k)vely  Ce- 
cilia Rozgonyi,  the  danger  of  King  Sigismund,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Hungarians.     This  ruin  is  the  Galamboczer  Tower. 

From  first  to  last  this  double  shore  is  a  petrified  history  of  two 
Da'ions,  mutuallj'  shadowed  by  a  mad  vagary  of  fate  with  the  lust 
of  conquest,  which  makes  them  fly  at  each  other's  throats  directly 
a  war  begins. 

It  is  a  long  cr3'pt  containing  the  bones  of  many  a  hundred  thou- 
sand heroes. 

Timea  did  not  come  out  that  day  or  the  next.  She  sketched  little 
views  in  her  book,  which  she  could  hold  quite  steady  on  the  smoothly 
gliding  vessel. 

Three  days  passed  before  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  arrived  where  the 
Morava  falls  into  the  Danube. 

At  the  junction  lies  Semendria.  On  the  thirtj'-six  towers  of  this 
fortress  have  waved  the  banners  sometimes  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  anon  of  the  Crescent,  and  their  circular  brown  walls  are 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  many  nations.  On  the  other  shore  of 
the  Morava  stand  only  the  bare  walls  of  the  forsaken  "  Veste 
Kulics,"  and  bej'oud  the  Ostrovaer  Island  frown  down  from  a  peak 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kama,  now  only  a  monument. 

But  this  is  not  the  moment  to  stand  gazing  at  them — no  one  is 
inclined  to  indulge  in  melancholy  reflections  on  the  vanished  great- 
ness of  fallen  nations,  for  there  is  more  pressing  work  on  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  Hungarian  plains  open  out,  tlie  norlh  wind  storms 
down  on  the  ship  with  such  force  that  the  towing-horses  can  not 
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make  head  against  it,  and  the  wind  drives  the  vessel  toward  the 
opposite  shore. 

"  We  can  get  no  further,"  is  the  general  opinion. 

Trikaliss  exchanges  a  few  private  words  with  Timar,  who  goes 
to  the  pilot.  Master  Fabula  makes  the  tiller  fast  and  leaves  it. 
Then  he  calls  the  rowers  on  board,  and  signs  to  the  shore  to  stop 
the  team.  Here  neither  oars  nor  towing  are  of  use.  The  ship  is 
above  the  Orsova  Island,  which  stretches  a  long  pointed  tongue 
into  the  stream :  its  northern  side  is  steep  and  rugged,  overgrown 
with  old  willows. 

The  task  now  is  to  get  over  to  the  south  of  the  island,  where  the 
"  St.  Barbara  "  can  lie  in  a  harbor  protected  from  the  north  wind, 
as  well  as  from  the  curious  eyes  of  men;  for  the  wider  stream 
which  circles  round  the  island  toward  Servia  is  not  used  by  sailors, 
being  full  of  sand-banks  and  fords. 

It  is  a  work  of  skill  to  approach :  cutting  the  cable  is  no  use,  for 
the  ship  could  not  carry  any  way  against  such  a  wind.  The  only 
solution  is  hauling  to  the  anchor. 

The  vessel  casts  anchor  in  mid  stream:  the  towing-rope  is  brought 
on  board;  to  its  end  a  second  anchor  is  attached  and  placed  in  the 
boat.  The  rowers  go  toward  the  island  till  the  whole  length  of  the 
cable  is  out,  then  cast  anchor  and  return  to  the  ship.  Now  they 
weigh  the  first  anchor,  and  four  men  haul  on  the  cable  made  fast  to 
the  windlass.     Heavy  work! 

When  the  vessel  is  close  up  to  the  anchor,  they  put  the  other  in 
the  boat,  row  forward,  cast  anchor  again,  and  liaul  up  as  before. 
So  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they  made  their  way  up-stream  step 
by  step  It  look  them  half  a  day  of  hard  labor  to  work  the  heavy 
cargo-ship  from  the  middle  of  the  Danube  to  the  point  of  the  great 
island.  A  fatiguing  day  for  those  who  had  to  work,  and  wearier 
still  to  look  on  at.  The  vessel  had  left  the  frequented  branch, 
where,  at  any  rate,  one  saw  ruins  from  time  to  time,  where  one 
met  other  ships,  or  floated  by  long  lines  of  clattering  mills:  it  now 
passed  through  the  unfrequented  channel,  where  the  view  was  hid- 
den on  the  right  by  a  long  ugly  island,  on  which  only  poplars  and 
willows  seemed  to  grow,  nowhere  a  human  habitation  to  be  seen, 
and  on  the  left  the  water  was  covered  by  a  thick  sea  of  reeds, 
among  which  the  only  sign  of  terra  firma  was  a  group  of  slender, 
silver-leaved  poplars. 

In  this  quiet  uninhabited  spot  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  was  brought 
up.  And  now  appeared  a  new  calamity — the  food  was  exhausted. 
When  leaving  Galatz,  they  had  reckoned  on  the  usual  halt  at  Or- 
sova for  the  purpose  of  shipping  provisions;  but  after  starting  so 
suddenly  at  night,  they  found  there  was  nothing  on  board  when 
they  reached  the  island  of  Orsova  but  a  little  coffee  and  sugar,  and 
in  Timea's  possession  a  box  of  Turkish  sweets  and  preserved  fruits, 
which,  however,  she  would  not  open,  because  it  was  intended  as  a 
present. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Timar;  "  somebody  must  live  on  one  shore 
or  the  other.  There  are  lambs  and  kids  everywhere,  and  one  can 
get  anything  for  money." 

Another  misfortune  set  in.    The  anchored  ship  was  so  rolled 
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about  by  the  wind-driven  waves  of  the  river,  that  Timea  got  sea- 
sick and  frightened. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  house  where  she  and  her  father  could 
spend  the  night. 

Timar's  sharp  eyes  discovered  that  above  tlie  tops  of  the  poplars 
rising  from  the  reeds  a  faint  smoke  hovered  in  the  air.  "There 
must  be  a  house  there.     I  will  go  and  see  who  lives  in  it." 

Tliere  was  a  small  skiflE  on  board,  which  the  captain  used  on 
sporting  e.\'pediliuns,  at  times  when  the  .ship  was  delayed  by  foul 
winds,  and  he  had  leisure  for  wildfowl-shooting.  Ke  lowered  it 
into  the  water,  took  his  gun,  his  game-bag,  and  a  landing-net — one 
never  knows  what  may  come  in  one's  way,  a  bird  or  a  fish — and 
went  toward  the  bed  of  ru.shes,  rowing  and  steering  with  one  and 
the  same  oar.  Being  an  experienced  mansh-sportsman,  he  soon 
found  the  one  opening  in  the  reeds  through  which  it  was  possible 
to  penetrate,  and  recognized  by  the  vegetation  the  depth  of  the 
channel. 

Where  the  great  leaves  and  snowy  cups  of  the  water-lily  float  on 
the  surface,  there  is  deep  water  which  scours  the  weeds  and  mud 
away;  in  other  places  duckweed  forms  a  green  carpet  on  the  top, 
and  on  this  floating  velvet  cowers  the  poisonous  water-fungus  in 
the  form  of  a  turnip-radish,  blue  and  round,  and  swelled  like  a 
pu£f  ball— deadly  poison  to  es'ery  living  thing.  When  Timar's  oar 
struck  one  of  tiiese  polyp-like  fungi,  the  venomous  du.st  shot  out 
like  a  blue  flame.  The  roots  of  this  plant  live  in  a  fetid  slime 
which  would  suffocate  man  or  beast  who  should  fall  into  it;  nat- 
ure has  given  this  vegetable  murderer  a  habitat  where  it  is  least 
accessible.  But  where  the  cardinal- flower  spreads  its  clubbed 
suckeis.  and  where  the  beautiful  bells  of  the  water-violet  sway 
among  the  rus-hcs,  there  is  gravel,  which  is  not  always  under  water. 
And  wliere  the  manna  tendrils  begin  to  form  a  thicket,  in  pressing 
through  whicli  the  sailor  finds  the  brim  of  his  hat  full  of  litile  seeds 
— the  food  of  the  poor,  manna  of  the  wilderness — there  must  be 
higher  ground,  so  that  only  the  root  of  the  plant  is  submerged. 

The  boatman  who  does  not  know  these  vegetable  guides  might 
lose  himself  in  the  reedbeds,  and  not  get  out  all  day. 

When  Timar  had  worked  his  way  through  the  brake,  which 
formed  a  labyrinlh  of  flesh-colored  flower  clu.sters,  he  saw  before 
him  what  besought — an  island. 

No  doubt  this  was  a  new  alluvial  formation,  of  w^hich  no  trace 
was  to  be  found  on  the  latest  maps. 

In  the  1)ed  f^f  the  right  arm  of  the  Danube  lay  long  ago  a  great 
bowlder,  at  whose  base  the  sluggish  current  had  deposited  a  sand- 
bank 

During  some  winter  flood,  the  ice  floes  tore  from  the  Ostrova 
Island  a  spit  of  land  bearing  earth,  stones,  and  a  small  wood.  This 
mingled  deluge  of  ice,  gravel,  and  trees  flung  ilself  on  the  sand- 
bank near  the  bowlder.  Repeated  inundations  spread  over  it  year 
by  year  layers  of  mud,  and  enlarged  its  circumference  by  fresh  de- 
posits of  pebbles:  from  the  moldering  tree-trunks  sprung  a  luxur- 
iant vegetation  as  quickly  as  tlie  natural  creations  of  the  New 
World;  and  so  arose  a  nameless  island,  of  which  no  one  had  taken 
possession,  over  which  was  no  landlord,  no  king,  no  authority,  and 
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no  church — which  belonged  to  no  country  and  no  diocese.  In 
Turco-Servian  territory  there  are  many  such  paradises,  neither 
plowed  noi  sown,  not  even  used  for  pasture.  They  are  the  home 
of  wild  flowers  and  wild  beasts,  and  God  knows  what  besides. 

The  northeru  shore  plainly  proclaims  its  genesis.  The  gravel 
moraine  is  heaped  there  like  a  barricade,  often  in  pieces  larger  than 
a  man's  head;  between  are  tufts  of  rushes  and  rotten  branches;  the 
siiallows  are  covered  with  green  and  brown  river-shells;  on  the 
marshy  parts  round  holes  are  washed  out,  in  which,  at  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  hundreds  of  crabs  rush  to  hide.  The 
shore  is  covered  along  its  whole  length  with  prickly  willow,  which 
the  ice  floes  shave  off  every  winter  close  to  the  root. 

Here  Timar  drew  his  boat  ashore  and  tied  it  to  a  tree.  Pressing 
forward,  he  had  to  push  his  way  through  a  thicket  of  huge  wil- 
lows and  poplars — overthrown  in  manj'  places  bj'^  repeated  storms 
— and  there  the  fruitful  bramble  forms  a  thorny  undergrowth,  and 
tall  valerian,  shooting  upward  from  the  weather-beaten  soil,  mixes 
its  aromatic  scent  with  the  wholesome  smell  of  the  poplar. 

On  a  level  depression  where  are  neither  trees  nor  bushes,  luxu- 
riant umbelliferous  plants  rise  amid  the  grass  over  a  swamp — hem- 
lock and  "  Sison  Amonum,"  smellingof  cinnamon.  In  an  isolated 
tuft  like  a  vegetable  aristocrat  glitter  the  fiery  blossoms  of  the 
veratrum;  among  the  grass  the  forget-me-not  spreads  rankly,  and 
the  medicinal  coinfrey  with  red  flowers  full  of  honey.  No  wonder 
if  in  the  hollows  of  the  old  trees  there  are  so  many  wild  bees'  nests. 
And  among  the  flowers  rise  curious  greer:,  brown  and  red  capsules, 
the  ripe  seed-vessels  of  bulbous  plants  which  bloom  in  spring. 

On  this  flowerj^  region  follows  more  forest;  but  here  the  willows 
and  poplar  are  mix^ed  with  wild  apple-trees,  and  white-thorn  forms 
the  underwood.     The  island  is  higher  here. 

Timar  stopped  and  listened.  No  sound.  There  can  be  no  wild 
beasts  on  this  island.  The  floods  have  exterminated  them,  and  the 
place  is  onlj'  inhabited  by  birds. 

Even  among  birds  the  lark  and  the  wood  pigeon  do  not  come 
here:  it  is  no  dwelling  for  them.  They  seek  places  where  men  live 
and  sow  and  cultivate  grain.  But  two  creatures  live  here  which 
betray  the  presence  of  man — the  wasp  and  the  blackbird;  both  of 
which  come  afler  the  ripe  fruit  which  they  passionately  love. 
Where  the  great  wasps'  nests  hang  from  the  trees,  and  where  the 
blackbird's  alluring  whistle  sounds  in  the  hedges,  there  must  be 
fruit.  Timar  followed  the  blackbird.  After  he  had  pushed  through 
the  prickly  whitethorn  and  the  privet-bushes  which  tore  his  clothes, 
he  stood  transfixed  with  admiration. 

What  he  saw  before  him  was  a  paradise. 

A  cultivated  garden  of  five  or  six  acres,  with  fruit-trees,  not 
planted  in  rows,  but  in  pictures'juel}^  scattered  groups,  whose 
boughs  were  weighed  down  by  their  sweet  burden.  Apple  and 
pear-trees  covered  with  glittering  red  and  yellow  fruit,  plums  of 
all  colors  looking  as  if  the  shining  crop  were  turned  to  roses  and 
lilies,  the  fallen  surplus  lying  unnoticed  on  the  ground.  Beneath, 
a  regular  plantation  formed  of  raspberry,  currant,  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  with  their  red,  yellow,  and  green  berries;  «nd  the  spaces 
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between  the  large  trees  filled  by  llie  hanging  branches  of  the  Si- 
don  iau  apple  or  quince. 

There  was  no  path  through  this  labj^rinth  of  fruit-trees — the 
ground  underneath  was  covered  with  grass. 

But  where  you  can  see  through,  a  flower-garden  beckons  you  on. 
It  is  also  a  collection  of  wonderful  field  blossoms  not  to  be  found 
in  an  ordinary  garden:  the  roots  of  blue  campanula,  swallow- 
wort,  with  its  fleecy  seed-vessels  from  which  a  sort  of  silk  is  col- 
lected, the  spotted  turban-lily,  alkermes,  with  its  scarlet  berries, 
the  splendid  butterfly  orchis — all  of  these  raised  to  the  rank  of 
garden-flowers,  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  man  And  this  is 
further  betrayed  by  tho  dwelling  from  which  the  smoke  comes. 

It  also  is  a  fantastic  little  refuge.  Behind  it  stands  a  great  rock, 
in  whicJi  is  an  excavation,  where  the  hearth  must  be,  and  another 
hole  for  the  cellar.  At  the  top  is  a  chimney,  from  which  a  blue 
cloud  arises.  A  building  of  stone  and  clay  tiles  is  stuck  on  to  the 
cliff;  it  has  two  rooms,  each  with  a  window.  One  window  is 
smaller,  and  one  room  lower  than  the  other;  both  are  roofed  with 
rushes;  each  has  a  wooden  porch,  forming  a  veranda,  with  fanciful 
ornaments  made  of  little  bits  of  wood. 

Neither  stone,  clay,  nor  wood-work  can  be  distinguished,  so  thickly 
is  it  covered  on  tlie  south  side  with  vines,  out  of  "whose  frost-bitten 
leaves  thousands  of  red  and  gold  bunches  peep  out.  On  the  north- 
ern side  it  is  overgrown  with  hops,  whose  ripe  clusters  hide  even 
the  pinnacle  of  the  great  rock  with  their  greenish  gold;  and  on  its 
highost  point  tufts  of  house-ieek  are  planted,  so  that  no  spot  may 
remain  which  is  not  green. 

Here  women  live. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ALMIBA  AND  NARCISSA. 

TiMAR  turned  his  steps  toward  the  creeper-covered  cottage. 
Through  the  flower-garden  a  path  led  to  the  house,  but  so  covered 
•with  grass  that  his  steps  were  not  heard,  and  he  could  thus  get  as 
far  as  the  little  veranda  quite  noiselessly.  Neither  far  nor  near 
■was  a  human  being  visible. 

Before  the  veranda  lay  a  large  black  dog — one  of  the  noble  race 
of  Newfoundland,  generally  so  sensible  and  dignified  as  to  forbid 
undue  familiarity  on  the  part  of  strangers.  The  aforesaid  quadru- 
ped was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  race— a  colossal  beast,  and  occu- 
pied the  whole  width  of  the  door-waj'. 

The  sable  guardian  appeared  to  be  asleep,  and  took  no  notice  of 
the  approaching  stranger,  nor  of  another  creature  which  left  no 
fool  hardy  impertinence  untried  in  order  to  tax  the  patience  of  the 
huge  animal.  This  was  a  white  cat,  which  was  shameless  enough 
to  turn  somersaults  back  and  forward  over  the  dog's  recumbent 
form,  to  strike  it  on  the  nose  witli  her  paw,  and  at  last  to  lay  her- 
self before  it  on  her  back,  and  take  one  ot  its  webbed  paws  be- 
tween her  four  soft  feet  and  play  with  it  like  a  kitten.  When  the 
great  bhick  porter  found  its  foot  tickled,  it  drew  it  back  and  gare 
the  cftt  the  other  paw  to  play  with. 
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Timar  did  not  think  to  himself — "  Suppose  this  black  colossus 
seizes  me  by  the  collar,  it  will  go  hard  with  me;"  but  he  thought, 
"  Oh!  how  delighted  Timea  will  be  whea  she  sees  this  white  cat." 

You  could  not  pass  the  dog  aud  get  in — it  barred  the  whole 
entrance.  Timar  coughed,  to  announce  that  some  one  was  there. 
Then  the  great  dog  raised  its  head  and  looked  at  the  new-comer 
with  its  wise  nut-brown  ej'es,  which,  like  the  human  eye,  can  weep 
and  laugh,  scold  and'flatter.  Then  it  laid  its  head  down  again,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Only  one  man;  it's  not  worth  while  to  get  up." 

But  Timar  decided  that  where  a  chimney  smoives,  there's  a  tire 
in  the  kitchen;  so  he  began  from  outside  to  wish  this  iuvisil^le  some 
one  "  Good-morning,"  alternately  in  three  languages— Hungarian, 
Servian  and  Ri)umanian.  Suddenly  a  female  voice  answered  in 
Hungarian  from  within,  "  Good-day.     Come  in  then.    Who  is  it?" 

*'  I  should  like  to  come  in,  but  the  dog's  in  the  way." 

"  Step  over  it." 

"  Won't  it  bite?" 

"  She  never  hurts  good  people." 

Timar  took  courage  and  stepped  across  the  powerful  animal, 
which  did  not  move,  but  raised  its  tail  as  if  to  wag  him  a  welcome. 

Going  into  the  veranda,  Timar  saw  two  doors  before  him:  the 
first  one  led  to  the  stone  building,  the  other  to  the  grotto  hollowed 
in  the  rock.  Tiie  latter  was  the  kitchen.  There  he  observed  a 
woman  buiy  at  the  hearth. 

Timar  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  not  preparing  a  magic  potion 
of  witch's  cookery,  but  simply  roasting  Indian  corn. 

The  woman  thus  occupied  was  a  thin  but  strong  and  sinewy 
figure,  with  a  dark  skin;  in  her  compressed  lips  lay  something 
severe,  though  her  eye  was  soft  and  inspired  confidence.  Her  sun- 
burned face  betokened  her  age  as  not  much  over  thirty.  She  was 
not  dressed  like  the  peasants  of  the  district;  her  clothes  were  not 
bright  in  color,  but  yet  not  suited  to  towns. 

"  Now,  come  nearer  and  sit  down,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  singu- 
larly hard  voice,  which,  however,  was  perfectly  quiet;  and  then 
she  shook  the  floury  snow-white  Indian  corn  into  a  plaited  rush- 
basket,  and  offered  it  to  him.  Afterward  she  fetched  a  jug  which 
stood  on  the  floor,  and  gave  him  elder-wine,  this  also  just  freshly 
made. 

Timar  sat  down  on  the  stool  offered  him,  which  was  skillfully 
woven  of  various  osiers,  and  of  a  curious  shape.  Tlien  the  New- 
foundland, rising,  approached  the  guest  and  lay  down  in  front  of 
him. 

The  woman  threw  the  dog  a  handful  of  the  white  confectionery, 
which  it  at  once  began  to  crack  in  the  proper  way.  The  white  cat 
attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  the  first  cracked  kernel  of  the  maize 
stuck  in  her  teeth,  and  she  did  not  try  it  again.  She  shook  the  paw 
with  which  she  had  touched  it,  and  sprung  up  to  the  hearth,  where 
she  blinked  with  much  interest  at  an  unglazed  pot  which  was  sim- 
mering by  the  fire,  and  probably  held  something  more  to  her  taste. 

"A.  magnificent  beast,"  said  Timar,  looking  at  the  dog.  "I 
wonder  it  is  so  gentle;  it  has  not  even  growled  at  me." 

"  She  never  hurts  good  people,  sir.  If  a  stranger  comes  who  is 
bouest,  she  knows  it  directly,  and  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb— doesn't 
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even  bark;  but  if  a  thief  tries  to  get  in.  she  rages  at  him  as  soon  as 
he  sets  foot  on  the  ishind,  and  woe  to  him  if  sUe  gets  her  teeth  in. 
She  is  a  formidable  creature!  Last  winter  a  large  wolf  came  over 
the  ice  after  our  goats — look,  there  is  his  skin  on  the  floor  of  the 
room.  Ill  a  moment  the  dog  had  throttled  him.  An  honest  man 
can  sit  on  her  back,  she  won  t  touch  him." 

Timar  was  quite  satisfied  to  have  such  excellent  evidence  of  his 
honesty.  Who  knows,  perhaps,  if  some  of  those  ducats  had  lost 
their  road  in  his  pocket,  he  might  have  been  differently  received 
by  the  great  dog? 

' '  Now,  sir,  where  do  you  come  from,  and  what  do  you  want  of 
me?" 

"  First,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  having  pushed  through  the 
thorns  and  bushes  into  j-^our  garden.  The  storm  has  driven  my 
vessel  over  to  this',  bank,  so  I  was  obliged  to  run  for  shelter  under 
the  Ostrova  Island." 

"  Indeed,  yes;  I  can  hear  by  the  rustle  of  the  branches  that  a 
strong  wind  is  blowing." 

This  place  was  so  completely  sheltered  by  the  virgin  foreet,  that 
one  could  feel  no  wind,  and  only  knew  by  the  sound  when  it  blew. 

"  We  must  wait  for  a  change  of  wind  before  the  gtorm  blows 
over.  But  our  provisions  hare  run  out,  so  I  was  ff^rced  to  seek  the 
nearest  house  from  which  I  saw  smoke  rising,  to  ask  the  housewife 
whether  for  moneyand  fairw^ords  we  could  gel  food  forthecrew." 

"  Yes,  you  can  have  what  j'ou  want,  and  I  don't  mind  being 
paid  for  it,  for  that's  what  I  live  on.  We  can  serve  you  with  kids, 
maize-flour,  cheese,  and  fruit:  choose  what  you  want.  This  is  the 
trade  which  keeps  us;  the  market-women  round  about  fetch  away 
our  wares  in  boats:  we  are  gardeners." 

Till  now  Timar  had  seen  no  human  being  except  this  woman; 
but  as  she  spoke  in  the  plural,  there  must  be  others  besides  herself. 

"  I  thank  you  beforehand,  and  will  take  some  of  everything.  I 
will  send  the  .steersman  from  the  ship  to  fetch  the  things;  but  tell 
me,  my  good  lady,  what's  to  pay?  I  want  food  for  my  seven  men 
for  three  days." 

"  You  need  not  fetch  out  your  purse;  I  don't  receive  payment  in 
money.  What  should  I  do  with  it,  here  on  this  lonely  island?  At 
best  tliieves  would  be  sure  to  get  in  and  kill  me  to  get  hold  of  it; 
but  now  every  one  knows  there  is  no  money  on  the  island,  and 
therefore  we  can  sleep  in  peace.  I  only  barter.  1  give  fruit,  wax, 
honey,  and  simples,  and  people  bring  me  in  exchange  grain,  salt, 
clothes,  and  hardware." 

"  As  they  do  on  the  Australian  islands?" 

"Just  the  same." 

"  All  right,  good  lady;  we  have  grain  on  board,  and  salt  too.  1 
will  reckon  up  the  value  of  your  wares,  and  bring  an  equal  value 
in  exchange.     Rel}'^  upon  it,  you  sha'u't  be  the  loser." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir." 

"  But  I  have  another  favor  to  ask.  On  board  my  vessel  there  is 
a  grand  gentleman  and  his  young  daughter.  The  young  lady  is 
not  accustomed  to  the  motion,  and  feels  unwell.  Could  you  not 
gire  my  passengers  shelter  till  the  storm  is  over?" 

"  Well,  that  I  can  do  too,  sir,    Look,  here  are  two  smaU  1)^ 
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rooms.  We  will  retire  into  one,  and  in  the  other  any  honest  man 
wiio  wants  shelter  can  have  it — rest,  if  not  comfort.  If  you  also 
wouki  like  to  stay,  you  will  have  to  be  contented  with  the  little 
garret,  as  both  the  ro  ms  will  have  women  in  them.  There  is  new 
h;iy  (here,  and  sailors  are  not  particular." 

Tiinar  puzzled  his  head  as  to  the  position  of  this  woman,  who 
chose  her  words  so  well  and  expressed  herself  so  sensibly.  He 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  this  hut,  -which  was  more  like  a  cave, 
and  with  the  residence  on  this  lonely  island  in  the  midst  of  a  wil- 
derness. "  Many  thanks,  good  lady;  I'll  hurry  back  and  bring  up 
my  passengers." 

"  All  right;  only  don't  go  back  to  your  boat  the  same  way  you 
came.  You  can't  bring  a  lady  through  tliose  marshes  and 
briers.  There's  a  tolerable  path  all  along- the  bank,  rather  over- 
grown with  grass,  it  is  true,  for  it  is  very  little  trodden,  and  turf 
grows  quickly  here;  but  you  shall  be  conducted  to  where  your 
boat  lies;  then  when  you  come  back  in  a  larger  one,  you  can  land 
rather  nearer.     I  will  give  you  a  guide  now.     Almira!" 

Timar  looked  round,  to  see  from  what  corner  of  the  house  or 
from  what  bush  this  Almira  would  appear  who  was  to  show  him 
the  way.  But  the  great  black  Newfoundland  rose  and  began  to 
wag  her  tail,  whose  strokes  made  a  noise  on  the  door-post  as  if  an 
old  drum  was  touched. 

"  Off,  Almira;  take  the  gentleman  to  the  shore,"  said  the  woman; 
on  which  the  creature  growled  something  to  Timar  in  dog's  lan- 
guage, and  taking  the  edge  of  his  cloak  in  her  teeth,  pulled  at  it, 
as  if  to  say.  Come  along. 

"  So  this  is  Almira,  who  is  to  conduct  me.  I  am  much  indebted 
to  you  Mi&s  Almira,"  Timar  said  smiling,  and  took  his  gun  and 
hat;  then  saluted  his  hostess  and  followed  the  dog.  Almira  led  the 
guest  steadily  in  all  friendship  bj-^  the  hem  of  his  cloak.  The  way 
lay  through  the  orchard,  where  one  had  to  tread  carefully  so  as  not 
to  crush  the  plums  which  covered  the  ground.  The  white  cat,  too, 
had  not  remained  behind;  she  wanted  to  know  where  Almira  was 
conducting  the  stranger,  and  leaped  here  and  there  in  the  soft 
glass. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard,  somewhere  above 
was  heard  the  call  of  a  musical  voice,  "  Narcissal" 

It  was  a  girl's  voice,  in  which  some  reproach,  but  much  love 
and  maidenly  shyness,  were  blended— a  sympathetic  voice.  Timar 
looked  round:  he  wanted  to  know,  first,  where  it  came  from,  and 
then  to  whom  it  belonged. 

He  soon  discovered  who  was  called,  for  at  the  sound  the  white 
cat  sprung  quickly  to  one  side,  and,  curling  her  tail,  climbed  zig- 
zag up  a  gnarled  pear-tree,  through  whose  thick  foliage  Timar 
saw  something  like  a  while  dress  glimmering.  He  had  no  time 
for  further  research,  for  Almira  gave  a  few  deep  sounds  which,  in 
quadruped's  language,  prolmbly  meant,  "  What  business  have  you 
lo  spy  about?"  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  follow  his  leader,  if  he 
did  not  desire  to  leave  a  piece  of  his  cloak  in  her  teeth. 

Almira  led  Timar  by  a  soft  turf  path  along  the  bank  to  the 
place  where  his  boat  was  made  fast.  At  this  moment  a  couple  of 
snipe  rose  with  their  shrill  cry  close  to  the  island.    Timar's  first 
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thought  was  of  the  savory  dish  they  would  make  for  Timea's  sup- 
per. In  an  instant  he  had  shouldered  his  gun,  and  with  a  well- 
aimed  right  and  left  brouglit  down  botli  snipe. 

But  the  next  moment  he  was  himself  on  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  he  had  fired,  Almira  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  like  light- 
ning pulled  him  down.  He  tried  to  lise,  but  soon  felt  that  lie  had 
to  do  with  an  overpowering  adversary  who  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Not  that  Almira  had  hurt  him,  but  she  held  him  by  the 
collar,  and  would  not  allow  of  his  getting  up. 

Timar  tried  every  conceivable  means  to  soften  her,  called  her 
Miss  Almira,  his  dear  friend,  and  explained  to  her  sport  and  its 
usages;  where  the  devil  had  she  heard  of  a  dog  (hat  retrieves  a 
sportsman?  she  should  rather  go  after  the  snipe  in  the  rushes:  but 
he  talked  to  deaf  ears. 

He  was  at  last  relieved  from  this  dangerous  situation  by  the 
woman  of  the  island,  who  had  run  up  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  and 
called  Almira  by  name  from  afar,  on  which  the  dog  let  go  her  hold, 

"  Oh,  my  God!"  she  lamented,  hastening  over  the  stones  to  the 
point  of  danger.  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you  not  to  shoot,  because  Almira 
was  sure  to  attack  you.  She  gets  in  a  fury  when  a  shot  is  fired. 
Well,  I  was  stupid  not  to  tell  you." 

"  Never  mind,  good  woman,"  .said  Timar,  laughing.  "Almira 
would  really  make  a  capital  gamekeeper.  But  look,  I  have  shot  a 
couple  of  snipe;  I  thought  they  would  be  a  help  toward  the  supper 
that  you, will  set  before  your  guests." 

"I  will  fetch  them;  get  into  your  boat,  and  when  you  come 
back,  just  leave  your  gun  at  home,  for,  believe  me,  if  the  dog  sees 
you  with  a  gun  on  your  arm,  she  will  take  it  away  from  you.  You 
can't  joke  with  her. 

"  So  1  find.  A  powerful,  grand  animal  that!  Before  I  had  time 
to  defend  myself,  I  was  on  the  ground:  I  can  only  thank  Heaven 
that  she  did  not  bite  my  head  off." 

"  Oh,  she  never  bites  any  one;  but  if  you  defend  yourself,  she 
seizes  your  arm  in  her  teeth,  as  if  it  were  in  irons,  and  then  holds 
you  fast  till  we  come  and  call  her  off.     Avf  Wcidersehen  .'" 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  larger  boat  had  landed  its  passengers 
safely  at  the  island.  All  the  way  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore, 
Timar  talked  to  Timea  of  Almira  and  Narcissa,  to  make  the 
poor  child  forget  her  sickness  and  her  fear  of  the  water.  As  soon 
as  she  set  foot  on  shore,  her  sea.sickness  vanished. 

Timar  went  on  in  front  to  show  the  way;  Timea  followed,  lean- 
ing on  Euthemio's  arm;  and  two  sailors  and  the  steersman  carried 
behind  them  on  a  stretcher  the  equivalent  of  the  barter  in  sacks. 
Almira's  bark  was  heard  a  long  way  off.  These  weie  the  sounds 
of  welcome  by  which  the  dog  acknowledged  the  apjiroach  of  good 
friends.  Almira  came  half-way,  barked  at  the  whole  party,  then 
liad  a  little  talk  to  the  sailors,  the  steersman,  and  Timar;  then  trot- 
ting to  Timea,  tried  to  kiss  her  hand.  But  when  the  dog  came  to 
Eutliemio,  it  was  (juiet,  and  began  to  sniff  at  him  from  the  soles 
of  his  feet  upward,  never  leaving  his  heels.  It  snuffed  continually, 
and  .shook  its  head  violently,  rattling  its  ears  till  they  cracked.  It 
had  its  own  opinion  on  this  subject. 

The  mistress  of  the  island  settlement  awaited  the  strangers  at  the 
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door,  and  as  soon  as  they  appeared  between  the  trees,  called  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Noemi!" 

At  this  summons  some  one  appeared  from  inside  the  garden. 
Between  two  tall  thick  raspberry  hedges,  which,  like  green  walls, 
almost  closed  in  an  arch  at  the  top,  came  a  young  girl.  Face  and 
form  those  of  a  child  just  beginning  to  develop,  dressed  in  a  white 
chemise  and  petticoat,  and  carrying  in  her  upturned  overskirt  fruit 
freshly  plucked. 

The  figure  coming  out  of  the  green  grove  is  idyllic.  The  delicate 
tints  of  her  face  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  complexion 
of  the  white  rose  when  she  is  grave,  and  take  that  of  the  red  rose 
when  she  blushes,  and  that  up  to  the  brow.  The  expression  of  the 
clear  arched  brow  is  personified  sweet  temper,  in  complete  accoid 
with  the  innocent  look  of  the  expressive  blue  eyes;  on  the  tender 
lips  lies  a  mixture  of  devoted  regard  and  modest  shyness.  The 
rich  and  luxuriant  golden-brown  hair  seems  to  be  curled  by  nat- 
ure's hand;  a  lock  thrust  back  gives  a  view  of  an  exquisite  little 
ear.  Over  the  whole  face  gentle  softness  is  spread.  It  is  possible 
that  a  sculptor  might  not  take  each  feature  as  a  model,  and  perhaps 
if  the  face  were  hewn  in  marble  one  might  not  think  it  beautiful; 
but  the  head  and  the  whole  figure,  just  as  they  are,  shine  with  a 
loveliness  which  charms  at  the  first  glance,  and  inthralls  more  every 
moment. 

From  one  shoulder  the  chemise  has  dropped,  but,  that  it  may 
not  remain  uncovered,  there  sits  a  white  cat,  rubbing  her  head 
against  the  girl's  cheek.  The  delicate  feet  of  the  maiden  are 
naked — why  should  she  not  go  barefoot?  She  walks  on  a  carpet 
of  richest  velvet.  The  spring  turf  is  interspersed  with  blue  veron- 
ica and  red  geranium. 

Euthemio,  his  daughter,  and  Timar,  stopped  at  the  entrance  of 
the  raspberry  arcade  to  await  the  approaching  figure. 

The  child  knew  of  no  more  friendly  reception  to  give  the  guests 
than  to  offer  them  the  fruit  she  had  in  her  lap.  They  were  beauti- 
ful red-streaked  Bergamot  pears.  She  turned  first  to  Timar.  He 
chose  the  best,  and  gave  it  to  Timea. 

Both  girls  shrugged  their  shoulders  impatiently.  Timea  because 
she  envied  the  otlier  one  the  white  cat  on  her  shouler,  but  Noemi. 
because  Timar  had  given  the  fruit  to  Timea. 

"  Oh,  you  rude  thing!"  cried  the  mistress  to  her  from  the  cot- 
tage; "  could  you  not  put  the  fruit  in  a  basket,  instead  of  offering 
it  in  your  apron?    Is  that  the  proper  way?" 

The  little  thing  grew  red  as  fire,  and  ran  to  her  mother;  the  lat- 
ter whispered  a  few  words  into  her  ear,  so  that  the  others  might 
not  overhear,  then  kissed  the  child  on  the  forehead,  and  said 
aloud,  "  Now  go  and  take  from  the  sailors  what  they  have 
brought,  carry  it  into  the  store-room,  and  fill  the  sacks  with  corn- 
flour, the  pots  with  honey,  and  the  baskets  with  ripe  fruit:  of  the 
kids,  you  can  choose  two  for  them." 

"I  can't  choose  any,"  whispered  the  girl;  "  they  must  doit 
themselves." 

"  Foolish  child!"  said  the  woman  with  a  kind  reproof;  "if  it 
were  left  to  you,  you  would  keep  all  the  kids  and  never  let  one  be 
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killed,  Veiy  well,  let  them  choose  for  themselves,  then  no  one  can 
complain.     I  will  look  after  the  cooking." 

Noemi  called  the  sailors,  and  opened  the  food  and  fruit  stores, 
which  were  each  in  a  different  cave  and  shut  off  by  a  door.  The 
rock  which  formed  the  summit  of  the  island  was  one  of  those 
wandering  blocks,  called  "erratic"  by  geologist.s — an  isolated 
bowlder,  a  monolith,  which  must  once  have  been  detaclied  from  a 
distant  mountain,  some  limestone  formation  from  the  Dolomites, 
out  of  a  moraine.  It  was  full  of  large  and  small  caves,  which  Ihe 
first  person  who  took  possession  of  it  had  adapted  to  his  own  pur- 
poses: the  largest  with  the  natural  chimney  for  the  kitchen,  the 
highest  as  a  dove-cote,  the  others  for  summer  and  winter  store- 
houses. He  had  settled  on  the  heaven-sent  rock,  and,  like  the  wild 
birds,  built  his  nest  there. 

The  child  managed  the  barter  with  the  crew  well  and  honestly. 
Then  she  gave  each  his  glass  of  elder- wine  to  wet  the  bargain, 
begged  for  their  custom  when  they  passed  again,  and  went  back  to 
the  kitchen. 

Here  she  did  not  wait  to  be  told  to  lay  the  table.  She  spread  a 
fine  rush  mat  on  the  small  table  in  the  veranda,  and  placed  on  it 
four  plates,  with  knives  and  forks  and  pewter  spoons.  And  the 
fifth  person? 

She  will  sit  at  the  cat's  table.  Kear  the  steps  to  the  veranda 
stands  a  small  wooden  bench;  in  the  center  is  placed  an  earthen- 
ware plate  with  a  miniature  knife  and  fork  and  spoon,  and  at  each 
end  a  wooden  plat  er,  one  for  Almira,  the  other  for  Narcissa.  They 
require  no  convert.  When  the  three  guests  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house  have  sat  down  and  helped  themselves  from  the  dish,  it  goes 
to  the  cat's  table,  wheie  Noeiui  serves  her  friends.  She  conducts 
the  division  with  great  fairness — the  soft  pieces  to  iS^arcissa,  the 
bones  to  Almira — and  helps  herself  last.  They  must  not  touch 
their  food  till  she  has  cooled  it  for  them,  however  much  Almira 
may  cock  her  ears,  and  the  cat  snuggle  up  to  her  mistress's  shoul- 
der.    They  must  obey  the  girl. 

The  island  woman  wished,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  Hun- 
garian custom,  to  show  off  before  her  guests,  and  especially  to 
prove  to  Timar  that  her  larder  was  independent  of  his  game.  She 
had  cooked  the  two  snipe  with  oatmeal,  but  whispered  to  Timar 
that  that  w^as  only  food  for  ladies;  for  the  gentlemen  she  had  some 
good  fried  pork.  Timar  attacked  it  bravely,  but  Euthemio  touched 
none  of  it,  saying  he  had  no  appetite,  and  Timea  rose  suddenly 
from  the  table.  But  that  was  natural:  she  had  already  cast  many 
inquisitive  glances  toward  the  party  at  the  other  table;  there  was 
nothing  remakable  in  her  ri.sing  suddenly  and  going  over  to  sit  by 
Noemi.  Young  giils  .soon  make  friends.  Timea  did  not  know 
Hungarian,  nor  Xoemi  Greek;  but  between  them  was  Narcissa,  to 
whom  both  languages  were  the  same. 

The  white  cat  seemed  to  understand  perfectly  when  Timea  said 
"  Horaion  gallon  "  to  it,  and  stroked  its  back  with  a  soft  white 
hand:  then  it  crept  from  Noemi's  lap  to  Timea's,  raised  its  head 
to  her  face  and  gently  rubbed  its  white  head  against  her  white 
cheeks,  opened  its  red  mouth,  showed  its  sharp  teeth,  and  blinked 
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at  her  with  cunning  eyes;   then  sprung  on  her  shoulder,  crawled 
round  her  neck,  and  clambered  to  Noeini  and  back  again. 

Noemi  was  pleased  that  the  strange  young  lady  liked  her  favor- 
ite so  much,  but  bitterness  mingled  with  her  pleasure  when  she 
saw  how  much  the  stranger  had  fallen  in  love  witli  the  cat,  kept 
and  kissed  it ;  ayd  still  more  painful  was  it  to  realize  how  easily 
N^rcissa  became  untrue  to  her,  how  willingly  it  accepted  and  re- 
plied to  the  caresses  of  its  new  friend,  and  took  no  notice  when, 
Noemi  called  it  by  name  to  come  back  to  her.  "  Horaion  gallon  " 
(pretty  pussy)  j)leased  it  better.  Noemi  grew  angry  with  Narcissa, 
and  seized  her  by  the  tail  to  draw  her  back.  Narcissa  (oolc  offense, 
turned  her  claws  on  her  mistress,  and  scratched  her  hand. 

Timea  wore  on  her  wrist  a  blue  enameled  bracelet  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  When  Narcissa  scratched  her  mistress,  Timea  drew 
off  the  elastic  bracelet,  and  wanted  to  put  it  on  Noemi's  arm,  ob- 
viously with  the  intention  of  comforting  her  in  her  pain;  but 
Noemi  misunderstood,  and  thought  the  stranger  wanted  to  buy 
Narcissa  with  it.     But  she  was  not  for  sale. 

"  1  don't  want  the  bracelet!  I  won't  sell  Narcissa!  Keep  the 
bracelet!  Narcissa  is  mine.  Come  here,  Narcissa!"  and  as  Nar- 
cissa would  not  come,  Noemi  gave  her  a  little  box  on  the  ear,  on 
which  the  frightened  animal  made  a  jump  over  the  bench,  puffing 
and  spitting,  climbed  up  a  nut-tree,  and  looked  angrily  down  from 
thence. 

As  Timea  and  Noemi  at  this  moment  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  each  read  there  a  dreamy  presentiment.  They  felt  like  a 
person  who  shuts  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  in  that  short  time 
dreams  whole  years  away;  yet,  when  he  awakes,  lias  forgotten  it 
all,  and  only  remembers  that  the  dream  was  very  long.  The  two 
girls  felt  in  that  meeting  of  looks  that  thej^  would  some  day  mu- 
tually encroach  on  each  other's  rights,  that  they  would  have  some- 
thing in  common — a  grief  or  a  joy — and  that,  perhaps,  like  a  for- 
gotten dream,  they  would  only  know  that  each  owed  this  grief  or 
joy  to  the  other. 

Timea  sprung  up  from  beside  Noemi  and  gave  the  bracelet  to  the 
housewife:  then  she  sat  down  by  Euthemio  and  leaned  her  head  on 
his  shoulder. 

Timar  interpreted  the  gift.  "  The  young  lady  gives  it  to  the  lit- 
tle girl  as  a  remembrance — it  is  gold." 

As  soon  as  he  said  that  it  was  of  gold,  the  woman  threw  it,  fright- 
ened, from  her  hand,  as  if  it  were  a  real  snake.  She  looked  anx- 
iously at  Noemi,  and  was  not  even  able  to  articulate  "  Thank 
you." 

Then  Almira  suddenly  drew  attention  to  herself.  The  dog  had 
sprung  quickly  from  its  bed,  had  uttered  a  low  howl  with  its 
head  up,  and  now  began  to  bark  with  deafening  noise.  In  the 
sound  lay  something  of  the  lion's  roar;  it  was  a  vehement,  defiant 
tone,  as  if  calling  to  the  attack,  and  the  dog  did  not  run  forward, 
but  remained  by  the  porch,  planted  its  paws  on  the  ground,  and 
then  threw  up  the  earth  with  its  hind  feet. 

The  woman  turned  pale.  A  figure  appeared  between  the  tiW9 
©n  the  footpath. 
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"  The  dog  only  barks  in  that  way  at  one  man,"  she  murmured. 
"  There  he  comes.     It  is  he!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

The  new  airival  is  a  man  of  youthful  appearance;  he  wears  a 
blouse  and  trousers,  round  his  neck  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  and 
on  his  liead  a  Turkish  fez. 

lie  has  a  handsome  face.  If  he  sat  quietly  to  an  artist,  every 
one  would  say  of  his  portrait  that  it  was  the  ideal  of  a  hero;  but 
when  he  is  in  motion,  the  first  tliought  must  be — that  is  a  spy.  His 
features  are  regular,  the  thick  hair  curly,  the  lips  finely  chiseled, 
the  eyes  deeply  black;  but  the  wrinkles  round  them  and  their  rest- 
less lire,  the  upturned  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  fhe  ever-twitch- 
ing brows,  betray  the  soul  of  a  slave  to  his  own  appetites. 

Almira  barked  furiously  at  the  new-comer,  who  came  swinging 
along  with  defiant  nonchalance,  like  one  who  knows  that  it  is  other 
people's  duty  to  protect  him.  Noemi  told  tlie  dog  to  lie  down,  but 
it  gave  no  heed;  she  cauglit  the  creature's  ears  in  both  hands  and 
drew  it  back:  the  dog  wliined  and  growled  at  the  discomfort,  but 
did  not  cease  barking.  At  last  Noemi  put  her  foot  on  its  head  and 
pressed  it  to  the  ground.  Tlien  Aliuira  gave  in,  lay  down  growl- 
ing, and  let  the  girl's  foot  lie  on  her  great  black  head,  as  if  that 
were  a  burden  she  could  not  shake  off. 

The  strnngcr  came  whistling  and  humming  up  lo  them.  From 
afar  he  called  out — "Ah!  you  have  still  got  that  confounded  big 
brute;  you  haven't  had  her  poisoned?  I  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  her 
in  the  end.  The  stupid  beast!"  When  the  youni;  man  got  near 
Noemi,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  familiar  smile  toward  the 
girl's  face,  as  if  he  would  have  pinched  her  cheek;  but  she  drew 
her  face  quickly  away. 

"Well,  my  dear  little  fiancee,  are  you  still  so  shy?  How  you 
have  grown  since  I  saw  you!" 

Noemi  looked  at  the  speaker  with  her  head  throwu  back.  She 
wrinkled  her  forehead,  curled  her  lips,  and  threw  a  defiantly  pen- 
etrating glance  at  him;  even  her  complexion  changed,  the  rose  tint 
on  her  cheeks  turned  livid.  Evidently  she  could  look  odious  if  she 
chose. 

The  new-comer,  however,  ciuife  unabashed,  continued,  "How 
pretty  you  have  grown!"  \ 

Instead  of  answering  she  said  to  the  dog,  "  Down,  Almira!" 

The  stranger  behaved  as  though  he  were  quite  at  home  under  the 
veranda,  wliere  his  first  act  was  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  woman  of 
the  house.  He  greeted  Timar  with  friendly  condescension,  made 
a  polite  bow  to  Eutiiemio  and  Timea.  and  then  opened  the  Hood- 
gates  of  his  eloquence.  "  Good-evening,  dear  motlier-in  law! 
Your  obedient  servant,  captain!  Sir  and  mademoiselle,  you  ar* 
welcome.  My  name  is  Tlieodor  Krisstj^an;  I  am  chevalier  and 
captain,  the  future  son-in  law  of  this  worthy  lady.  Our  fathers 
were  bosom  friends,  and  betrothed  Noemi  to  me  in  their  life-time, 
so  I  come  every  year  to  see  my  sweetheart  in  her  summer  abode,  in 
order  to  judge  how  my  bride  is  growing.    Uncommonly  delighted 
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to  find  you  here:  you,  sir— if  I  am  not  mistaken,  yourname  is 
Timar — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  before?  The  other 
gentleman,  I  fancy—" 

"  Understands  nothing  but  Greek,"  interrupted  Timar.  thrusting 
his  hands  well  into  his  pockets,  as  if  be  wanted  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  stranger  to  shake  hands  over  the  joy  of  meeting.  He,  who 
from  his  calling  was  always  traveling,  might  very  likely  have  met 
him  before. 

Theodor  Krisstyan  did  not  feel  inclined  to  occupy  himself  any 
more  with  Timar,  but  looked  at  life  from  the  practical  side.  "  It 
is  just  as  if  you  had  expected  me;  a  beautiful  .supper,  au  unused 
place,  pork,  just  my  weak  point.  Thanks,  dear  mamma,  thanks, 
gentlemen  and  young  lady;  I  will  pay  my  respects  to  the  supper — 
so  many  thanks!" 

Not  that  a  single  person  of  tho.se  addressed  had  asked  him  to  sit 
dowm  and  partake;  but  as  though  accepting  their  invitation,  he 
seated  himself  in  Timea's  empty  place  and  began  to  enjoy  the 
pork;  offering  it  repeatedly  to  Euthemio,  and  seeming  much  aston- 
ished that  any  Christian  should  neglect  such  a  delicious  dish. 

Timar  rose  from  the  table  and  said  to  the  hostess,  "  The  gentle- 
man-passenger and  the  young  lady  are  tired.  They  want  rest  more 
than  food.     Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  show  them  their  beds?" 

"  That  shall  be  done  at  once,"  said  the  woman.  "  Noemi,  go 
and  help  the  young  lady  to  undress." 

Noemi  rose  and  followed  her  mother  and  the  two  guests  into  the 
back-room.  Timar  also  left  the  table,  at  which  the  new-comer  re- 
mained alone,  and  gobbfed  down  with  wolfish  hunger  every  eata- 
ble left:  meanwhile,  he  talked  over  his  shoulder  to  Timar,  and 
threw  to  Almira  the  bare  bones  with  his  fork. 

"  You  must  have  had  a  devilish  bad  journey,  sir,  with  this  wind. 
I  can't  think  how  you  got  through  Denin  Kafoin  and  the  Tatalia 
Pass.  Catch,  Almira!  and  don't  be  cross  with  me  any  more,  stupid 
brute!  Do  you  remember,  sir,  how  we  once  met  in  Galatz? — there, 
that's  for  you  too,  jon  black  beast!" 

When  he  looked  round,  he  found  that  neither  Timar  nor  Almira 
was  there.  Timar  had  gone  to  the  attic  to  sleep,  where  he  soon 
made  himself  a  couch  of  fragrant  haj',  while  Almira  had  crept 
into  some  cranny  in  the  great  mass  of  rock. 

He  turned  his  chair  round,  but  not  till  he  had  drained  the  last 
drop  from  the  wine-jug  and  the  glasses  of  the  other  guests.  Then 
he  cut  a  splinter  from  the  chair  he  was  sitting  on,  and  picked  his 
teeth  with  it,  like  a  person  who  has  thoroughly  deserved  his  supper. 

Night  had  set  in;  travelers  weary  of  knocking  about  want  no 
rocking.  Timar  had  stretched  himself  on  the  soft  sweet  hay  very 
comfortably,  and  thought  that  to-night  he  would  sleep  like  a  king. 
But  he  deceived  himself.  It  is  not  easy  to  fall  asleep  after  hard 
work,  which  has  been  mingled  with  varied  emotions.  Successive 
shapes  besieged  his  bed  like  a  chaotic  panorama:  a  confusion  of 
pursuing  forms,  threatening  rock?,  waterfalls,  ruined  castles, 
strange  women,  black  dogs,  white  cats;  and  amid  it  all  a  howling 
tempest,  blasts  of  the  horn,  cracking  of  wiiips,  showers  of  gold, 
laughing,  whispering,  and  screaming  human  voices. 

And  all  at  once  people  began  to  speak  in  the  room  below.    He 
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recognized  the  voices,  the  hostess  and  the  last  comer  tallying  to- 
gether. The  garret  was  separated  from  the  other  room  only  by  a 
thin  floor,  and  every  word  was  audible,  as  if  it  had  been  whis- 
pered in  the  listener's  ear.  They  spoke  in  suppressed  tones,  only 
now  and  then  the  man  raised  his  voice. 

"  Well,  Mother  Therese,  have  you  much  money?"  began  the 
man. 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  have  none.  Don't  you  know  that 
I  only  barter  and  never  lake  money?" 

"  That's  very  stupid.  1  don't  like  it.  And  what's  more,  I  don't 
believe  it." 

"It  is  as  I  say.  Whoever  comes  to  buy  my  fruit  brings  me 
something  for  my  own  use.    What  should  I  do  here  with  money?" 

"  I  know  what  you  could  do,  you  could  give  it  to  me.  You 
never  think  of  me.  When  I  marry  Noemi  you  can't  give  her  dried 
plums  for  a  dowry;  but  you  don't  care  about  your  daughter's  hap- 
piness. You  ought  to  help  me,  that  I  may  get  a  good  situation.  I 
have  just  received  my  nomination  as  first  dragoman  at  the  embassy; 
but  I  have  no  money  to  get  there,  for  my  purse  has  been  stolen, 
and  now  1  shall  lose  my  situation." 

The  woman  answered  in  a  calm  tone,  "  That  any  one  has  given 
you  any  place  that  you  could  lose  I  don't  believe;  but  I  do  believe 
you  have  a  place  you  can't  lose.     That  you  have  no  money,  1  be 
lieve  that;  but  that  it  was  stolen  from  you  I  don't  believe." 

"  Well,  don't  then.  And  I  don't  believe  you  have  no  money; 
you  must  have  some.  Smugglers  land  here  sometimes,  and  they 
always  pay  well." 

"  Speak  loud,  of  coursel  Yes,  it  is  true,  smugglers  often  land 
on  the  island;  but  they  don't  come  near  my  hut,  or  if  they  do,  they 
buy  fruit  and  give  me  salt  in  exchange.  Will  you  have  some  sail  ?  ' 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me.  Well,  and  such  visitors  as  you  have 
to-night?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  rich  or  not  " 

"  Ask  them  for  money!  Demand  itl  Don't  make  a  solemn 
face!  You  must  get  money  somehow;  don't  try  to  take  me  in  with 
this  ridiculous  Australian  barter.  Gel  ducats  if  you  want  to  keep 
the  peace  with  me;  you  know  if  1  say  a  single  word  at  the  right 
place  it's  all  up  with  you." 

"  Softly,  you  wretched  man!" 

"Ay!  now  you  want  me  to  whisper.  Well,  shut  my  mouth 
then,  be  kind  to  me,  Therese — let  me  have  a  little  money." 

"  But  I  tell  you  there  is  none  in  the  house!  Don't  worry  me!  I 
have  not  a  farthing,  and  don't  want  any;  there  is  a  curse  on  any- 
thing which  is  gold.  There,  all  my  chests  and  boxes  are  here; 
look  through  them,  and  if  you  find  anything,  take  it." 

It  appeared  that  the  man  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
permission,  for  soon  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Ah!  What  is 
this?    A  gold  bracelet." 

"  Yes;  the  strange  lady  gave  it  to  Noemi.  If  you  can  make  use 
of  it,  take  it." 

"  It's  worth  some  ten  ducats — well,  that's  better  than  nothing. 
Don't  be  angry,  Noemi;  when  you  are  my  wife  I  will  buy  you  two 
bracelets,  each  thirty  ducats  in  weight,  and  with  a  sapphire  in  {he 
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middle— no,  an  emerald.  Which  do  you  prefer,  a  sapphire  or  an 
emerald?"  He  laughed  at  his  sally,  and  as  no  one  answered  his 
question,  he  continued,  "  But  now,  Mother  Therese,  prepare  a  bed 
for  your  future  son-in-law,  your  dear  Theodor,  so  that  he  may 
dream  sweetly  of  his  beloved  Nneini!" 

"  I  can  not  give  you  a  bed.  In  the  next  room  and  in  the  garret 
are  our  guests;  you  can't  sleep  here  in  our  room,  that  would  not 
be  proper — Noemi  is  no  longer  a  child.  Go  out  and  lie  down  on 
the  bench." 

"  Oh,  you  hard-hearted,  cruel  Therese.  You  send  me  to  the 
hard  bench — me,  your  beloved  future  son-in-lawl" 

"  Noemi,  give  your  pillow — there,  take  it!'  And  here's  my  cov- 
erlet.    Good-night." 

"  Yes,  if  there  were  not  that  accursed  great  dog  out  there— the 
fierce  brute  will  devour  me." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  I  will  chain  her  up.  Poor  beast!  she  is  never 
tied  up  except  when  you  are  on  the  island." 

Frau  Therese  had  some  trouble  to  entice  Almira  out  of  her  hole; 
the  poor  dog  knew  well  enough  what  awaited  her  in  these  circum- 
stances, and  that  she  would  now  be  chained  up,  but  she  was  used 
to  obedience,  aud  allowed  her  mistress  to  fasten  the  chain. 

But  this  made  her  all  the  more  furious  against  him  who  was  the 
cause  of  her  confinement.  As  soon  as  Therese  had  gone  back  to 
her  room,  and  Theodor  remained  alone  outside,  the  dog  began  to 
bark  madly,  aud  danced  about  on  the  small  space  left  free  to  her 
by  the  chain,  now  and  then  making  a  spring,  to  see  whether  she 
could  succeed  in  breaking  the  collar  or  the  chain,  or  rooting  up  the 
tree-trunk  to  which  the  chain  was  fastened. 

But  Theodor  teased  her  again.  He  thought  it  amusing  to  enrage 
an  animal  which  could  not  reach  him,  and  foamed  with  fury  at  its 
impotence.  He  went  closer,  leaving  only  a  step  between  himself 
and  the  point  the  chain  permitted  the  dog  to  reach;  then  he  began 
to  creep  toward  her  on  all  fours  and  make  faces  at  her.  He  brayed 
at  her  like  a  donkey,  put  his  tongue  out,  spat  in  her  face,  and  imi- 
tated the  dog's  bark.  "  Bow-wow!  You  would  like  to  eat  me, 
wouldn't  you?  Bow-wow!  There's  my  nose;  bite  it  off  if  you 
can.  You're  a  lovely  dog — you  horrid  beast!  Bow-wow!  Break 
your  chain  and  come  wrestle  with  me;  snap  at  my  finger,  there  it 
is  before  your  nose;  only  don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it?" 

At  the  moment  of  her  greatest  fury,  Almira  suddenly  stopped. 
She  barked  no  more;  she  understood.  It  is  the  wise  one  that  gives 
in,  thought  she.  She  stretched  her  head  up  as  if  to  look  down  on 
that  other  four-legged  beast  in  front  of  her,  then  turned  and 
scratched  as  dogs  do,  backward,  with  her  hind  feet,  whirling  up 
dust  and  sand,  so  that  the  other  brute  got  his  eyes  and  mouth  full 
of  it,  which  made  him  beat  a  retreat,  breaking  out  in  the  human 
bark — curses,  to  wit.  But  Almira  retired  with  her  chain  into  the 
hole  near  the  elder-tree  aud  came  out  no  more;  she  ceased  to  bark, 
but  a  hot  panting  could  be  heard  for  a  long  time. 

Timar  heard  it  too.  He  could  not  sleep;  he  had  left  the  trap- 
door open  to  get  some  light.  The  moon  shone,  and  when  the  dog 
was  silenced,  deep  stillness  lay  over  the  scene;  a  wonderful  calm, 
rendered  more  fantastic  by  the  isolated  voices  of  the  night  and  the 
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solitude.  The  rattle  of  carriages,  the  clatter  of  mills,  human 
voices — none  of  these  struck  the  ear.  This  is  the  kingdom  of 
swamps,  islets,  and  shallows.  From  time  to  time  a  deep  note 
souuds  through  the  night— the  boom  of  the  bittern,  that  hermit  of 
the  marsh.  Flights  of  night-birds  strike  long-drawn  chords  in  the 
air,  and  the  breathing  wind  stirs  in  the  poplars,  as  it  sighs  through 
their  quivering  leaves.  The  seal  cries  in  ihe  reeds  like  the  voice  of 
a  weeping  child,  and  the  cockchafer  buzzes  on  the  white  wall  of 
the  hut.  All  around  lies  the  dark  brake,  iu  which  fairies  seem  to 
hold  a  torch-light  dance;  under  the  decayed  trees  will-o'l  he-wisps 
wander,  pursuing  each  other.  But  the  fiower-garden  is  flooded  by 
the  full  radiance  of  the  moon,  and  night-moths  hover  on  silvery 
peacock  wings  round  the  tall  mallows.  How  exquisite,  how  divine 
is  this  solitude!  the  "whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  its  contemplation. 

If  only  no  human  tones  were  mingled  with  these  voices  of  the 
night! 

But  there  below  in  the  two  little  divisions  of  the  hut  lie  other 
sleepless  people,  whom  some  evil  spirit  has  robbed  of  their  slumlter, 
and  who  add  their  deep  sighs  to  the  oflier  voice.s.  From  one  room 
Timar  heard  the  sigh,  "Oh,  thou  dear  Christ!"  while  from  the 
other  "  Oh,  Allah!"  resounded. 

They  can  not  sleep;  what  is  there  down  below  which  keeps  peo- 
ple awake? 

While  Timar  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts,  an  idea  flashed 
through  his  mind  which  induced  him  to  leave  his  couch,  throw  on 
the  coat  he  had  had  over  him,  and  descend  the  ladder  to  the 
ground. 

At  the  same  moment,  some  one  in  one  of  the  rooms  below  had 
had  the  same  thought.  And  when  Timar,  standing  at  the  corner 
of  the  house,  uttered  the  name  of  "  Almira  "  under  his  breath,  an- 
other voice  from  the  door  opening  into  the  veranda  called  Almira's 
name  too,  as  if  one  were  the  ghostly  echo  of  the  other. 

The  speakers  approached  each  other  with  surprise. 

The  other  person  was  Therese,  "  You  have  come  down  from 
your  bed?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes;  I  could  not  sleep." 

"  And  what  did  j'ou  want  with  Almira?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  The  thought  struck  me,  whether 
that  ...  man  had  poisoned  the  dog,  because  she  became  so  gu:l- 
denly  silent." 

"  Just  my  idea.  Almira!"  At  the  call  the  dog  came  out  of  the 
hole  and  wagged  her  tail. 

"No;  it's  all  right,"  said  Therese.  "His  bed  on  the  veranda 
Is  imdisturljed.     Come,  Almira,  I  will  set  you  free." 

The  great  creature  laid  her  head  on  her  mistress's  lap,  and  al- 
lowed her  to  take  off  the  leather  collar,  sprung  round  her,  licked 
her  cheeks,  and  then  turned  to  Timar,  raised  one  of  the  shaggy 
paws,  and  placed  it  as  a  proof  of  doggisli  rospect  in  his  open  hand. 
Then  the  dog  shook  herself,  stretched  herself  out,  and,  after  a  roll 
on  both  .sides,  lay  quiet  on  the  soft  grass.  She  barked  no  more;  they 
could  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that  that  man  no  longer  remained  on 
the  island. 

Therese  came  nearer  to  Timar.     "  Do  you  know  this  man?" 
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*'  I  once  met  him  in  Galatz.  He  came  on  board  and  behaved  so 
that  I  could  not  make  up  mj'  mind  u'hether  be  was  a  spy  or  a 
smuggler.  At  last  I  got  rid  of  him,  and  that  concluded  our  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  And  how  came  you  by  the  notion  that  he  might  have  poisoned 
Almiia?" 

"  To  te!l  3'ou  the  truth,  every  word  spoken -down  below  is  audi- 
ble in  the  garret,  and  as  I  had  lain  down  I  was  forced  to  hear  all 
the  conversation  between  you." 

"  Did  your  hear  how  he  threatened  me?  If  I  could  not  satisfy 
him,  it  would  only  cost  him  a  single  word,  and  we  should  be 
ruined?" 

"  Yes;  I  heard  that." 

*'  And  what  do  you  think  about  us?  You  believe  that  some 
great,  nameless  crime  has  banished  us  to  this  island  outside  the 
world?  that  we  drive  some  dubious  trade,  of  which  one  can  not 
speak?  or  that  we  are  the  homeless  heiis  of  some  dishonored 
name,  who  must  hide  from  the  sight  of  the  authorities?  Say,  what 
do  you  think?" 

"  Nothing,  mj"^  dear  lady;  I  don't  trouble  m}' head  about  it.  You 
have  given  me  hospitable  shelter  for  a  night,  and  I  am  grateful. 
The  storm  is  over;  to-morrow  I  shall  go  on  my  way,  and  think  no 
more  of  what  1  saw  and  heard  on  this  island." 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  leave  us  so.  Without  your  desire  you 
have  heard  things  which  must  be  explained  to  you.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  from  the  first  moment  when  I  saw  you,  you  inspired  me 
with  confidence,  and  the  thought  troubles  me  that  you  should  leave 
us  with  suspicion  and  contempt:  that  suspicion  would  prevent  both 
you  and  me  from  sleeping  under  this  roof.  The  night  is  quiet, 
and  suitable  to  the  story  of  the  secrets  of  a  hard  life.  You  shaU 
form  your  own  judgment  about  us;  1  will  conceal  nothing,  and 
tell  you  the  whole  truth,  and  when  j'ou  have  heard  the  history  of 
this  lonel3'  island  and  this  clay  hut,  j'ou  won't  sa}',  '  To-morrow  I 
go  away  and  think  no  more  of  it,'  but  you  will  come  back  year  by 
year,  when  your  business  brings  you  near  us,  and  rest  for  a  night 
under  this  peaceful  roof.  Sit  down  by  me  on  the  doorstep,  and 
listen  to  the  story  of  our  house." 


,  CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLANDERS. 

"  Twelve  years  ago  we  lived  in  Pancsova,  where  my  husband 
held  a  municipal  ofhce.  His  name  was  Bellovary;  he  was  young, 
handsome,  and  honest,  and  we  loved  each  other  dearly.  1  was 
then  two-and-twenty  and  he  was  thirty. 

"  I  bore  him  a  daughter,  whom  we  called  Noemi.  We  were 
not  rich,  but  well  oflf;  he  had  his  post,  a  pretty  house,  and  a  splen- 
did orchard  and  meadow.  I  was  an  orphan  when  we  married,  and 
brought  him  some  money;  we  were  able  to  live  respectiibly. 

"My  husband  had  a  friend,  Maxim  Krisslj'an,  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond.  The  man  who  has  just  been  here  is  his  son,  who 
was  then  thirteen,  a  dear,  handsome,  clever  boy.    When  my  little 
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daughter  was  still  a  baby,  the  fathers  already  began  to  say  they 
would  make  a  pair,  and  I  was  glad  when  the  boy  took  the  little 
thing's  hand  and  asked  her,  '  Will  you  be  my  wife?'  at  which  the 
child  laughed  merrily, 

"  Krisstyan  was  a  graia  dealer  without  having  ever  learned  reg- 
ular business,  but  was  like  the  speculators  in  a  small  way,  who 
catch  hold  of  a  rope  behind  the  great  wholesale  dealers,  and  go 
blindly  in  their  wake.  If  the  speculation  succeeds,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  they  are  ruined.  As  he  always  won,  he  thought  there  was 
nothing  easier  than  mercantile  transactions.  In  the  spring  he  went 
round  to  see  the  crops,  and  made  contracts  with  the  large  dealers 
for  the  grain  to  be  delivered  to  them  after  the  harvest.  He  had  a 
regular  customer  in  the  wholesale  merchant  of  Komorn,  Athanasius 
Brazovics,  who  made  large  advances  to  him  every  spring  for  grain 
which  he  was  to  deliver  in  autumn  at  the  prince  settled  in  advance, 
on  board  ship.  This  was  a  lucrative  affair  for  Krisstj^an;  but  I 
have  often  thought  since  that  it  was  not  so  much  trade  as  a  game 
of  chance,  when  one  sells  what  does  not  yet  exist.  Brazovics  ad- 
vanced large  sums  to  Krisstyan,  and  as  the  latter  had  no  real  prop- 
erty, security  was  required  of  him.  My  husband  went  surety  for 
him  gladly — was  he  not  a  landowner  and  Krisstyan's  friend? 
Krisstyan  led  an  easy  life;  while  my  good  man  sat  for  hours  bent 
over  his  desk,  the  other  was  at  the  cafe,  smoking  his  pipe  and 
chatting  with  tradespeople  of  his  own  sort.  But  at  last  God's 
scourge  aliglifed  on  him.  The  year  1819  was  a  terrible  j'ear;  in 
the  spring  tlie  crops  looked  splendid  over  the  whole"  country,  and 
every  one  expected  cheap  prices.  In  the  Banat  a  merchant  was 
lucky  if  he  could  make  a  contiact  for  delivery  of  grain  at  four 
gulden  a  measure.  Tiien  came  a  wet  summer — for  sixteen  weeks 
it  rained  everj'^  day;  the  corn  rotted  on  its  stem.  In  places  reputed 
as  a  second  Canaan,  famine  set  in,  and  in  autumn  the  price  of 
grain  rose  to  twenty  gulden  a  measure:  and  even  so  there  was  none 
to  be  had,  for  the  landowners  kept  it  for  seed." 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  Timar  interrupted.  "  I  was  then  just  be- 
ginning my  career  as  a  ship's  captain." 

"  Well,  in  that  year,  it  happened  that  Maxim  could  not  fultili  the 
contract  he  had  concluded  with  Athanasius  Brazovics;  the  dilTer- 
ence  he  had  to  cover  made  an  enormous  sum.  What  did  he  do 
then?  He  collected  his  outstanding  debts,  got  loans  from  several 
credulous  people,  and  disappeared  in  the  night  from  Pancsova, 
taking  his  money  with  him,  and  leaving  his  son  behind. 

"  lie  coidd  easily  do  it;  his  whole  property  consisted  of  money, 
and  he  left  nothing  for  which  he  cared.  But  what  is  the  good  of 
all  the  money  in  the  world  if  it  can  make  a  man  so  bad  as  to  care 
for  nothing  else?  His  debts  and  liabilities  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  had  been  his  good  friends,  and  stood  security  for 
him,  and  among  these  was  my  husband. 

"  Then  came  Athanas  Bnizovics,  and  required  from  the  sureties 
the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  It  was  true  that  he  had  advanced 
money  to  the  abrconding  debtor,  and  we  offered  to  pay  it  back:  we 
could  have  sold  half  our  property,  and  so  met  the  obligation.  But 
he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  insisted  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
tract; it  was  not  how  much  money  he  had  lost,  but  what  sums  we 
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Were  bound  to  pay  him.  Thus  he  made  five-fold  profits;  his  con- 
tract gave  him  the  right  to  do  to.  We  begged  and  entreated  him 
to  be  content  with  smaller  gaiu — for  it  was  only  a  question  of  more 
or  less  gain,  not  of  loss — but  he  was  inflexible;  he  required  from 
the  sureties  the  satisfaction  of  his  claims  in  full.  What  is  the 
use,  say  I,  of  faith  and  religion,  and  all  Christian  and  Jewish 
churches,  if  it  is  permitted  to  make  such  a  demand? 

"  The  affair  came  before  the  court;  the  judge  gave  sentence  that 
our  house,  our  fields,  our  last  farthing,  should  be  distrained,  sealed 
and  put  up  to  aiicdon. 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  law,  a  human  institution,  if  it  can 
be  possible  that  people  should  be  brought  to  beggary  by  a  debt  of 
which  they  have  never  had  a  groschen,  and  fall  into  misery  for 
the  benefit  of  a  third,  who  rises  laughing  from  the  ground? 

"  We  tried  everything  to  save  ourselves  from  utter  ruin.  My  hus- 
band went  to  Ofen  and  Vienna  to  beg  an  audience.  We  knew  the 
artful  deceiver  who  had  escaped  with  his  money  was  living  in  Tur- 
key, and  begged  for  his  extradition,  that  he  might  be  brought  here 
to  satisfy  those  who  had  presented  claims  against  him;  but  we 
were  told  that  there  was  no  power  to  do  so.  Then  what  is  the  use 
of  the  emperor,  the  ministers,  the  authorities,  if  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  extend  protection  to  their  subjects  in  distress?  After 
this  fearful  blow,  which  brought  us  all  to  beggary,  my  poor  hus- 
band one  night  sent  a  bullet  through  his  head.  He  would  not  look 
on  the  misery  of  his  family,  the  tears  of  his  wife,  the  pale,  starved 
face  of  his  child,  and  fled  from  us  into  the  grave. 

"  But  what  is  a  husband  good  for,  if,  when  he  falls  into  misfort- 
une, he  knows  no  other  outlet  than  to  quit  the  world  himself,  and 
leave  wife  and  child  alone  behind? 

"  But  the  horrors  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  I  was  a  beggar  and 
homeless;  now  they  tried  to  make  rae  an  infldel.  Tlie  wife  of  the 
suicide  begged  her  pastors  in  vain  to  bury  the  unhappy  man.  The 
dean  was  a  strict  and  holy  man,  for  whom  the  laws  of  the  Church 
were  the  first  thought.  He  denied  my  husband  a  decent  burial,  and 
I  had  to  look  on  while  the  dear  form  of  my  adored  one  was  carried 
by  the  knacker's  cart  to  be  hastily  buried  in  a  corner  of  a  cliurch- 
yard.  What  are  the  clergy  for,  if  they  can  not  relieve  us  of  such 
misery  as  that?    What  is  the  whole  world  about? 

"  Only  one  thing  was  left;  they  drove  me  to  kill  myself  and  ray 
child,  botli  at  once.  1  wrapped  a  shawl  round  the  child  at  my 
breast,  and  went  with  it  to  the  river  bank. 

*'  I  was  alone.  Three  times  I  went  up  and  down  to  see  where 
the  water  was  deepest.  Then  something  plucked  my  dress  and 
drew  me  back.  I  looked  round.  Who  was  it?  The  dog  here— of 
all  living  beings  the  only  friend  left  to  me. 

"  It  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Ogradina  Island  that  this  happened. 
On  this  island  we  had  a  beautiful  fruit-garden  and  a  little  summer- 
house;  but  there  too  the  official  seal  had  been  affixed  to  every  door, 
and  I  could  only  go  through  the  kitchen  and  out  under  the  trees. 
Then  I  sat  down  by  the  Danube  and  began  to  reflect.  What,  am  I, 
I,  a  human  being,  a  woman,  to  be  worse  than  an  animal!  Did  one 
ever  see  a  dog  drown  its  young  and  then  kill  itself?  No,  I  will  not 
kill  either  myself  or  ray  clxildj  I  will  live  and  bring  it  up.    Bu( 
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how?  Like  tlie  wolves  or  the  gj'psy  woman^  who  have  no  home  and 
no  food.  I  will  beg— beg  of  the  ground,  the  waters,  the  wilderness 
of  the  forest;  onl}-  uot  of  men— never! 

"  My  poor  husband  had  told  me  of  a  little  island  which  had  been 
formed  some  fifty  years  ago  in  the  reedbeds  near  Ogradina;  he 
often  went  shooting  there  in  autumn,  and  spoke  much  of  a  hollow 
rock  in  which  he  had  sought  shelter  from  bad  weather.  He  said, 
'  The  island  has  no  master;  the  Danube  built  it  up  for  no  one;  the 
soil,  the  trees,  the  grass  which  grow  on  it  belong  to  no  one.'  If  it 
is  ownerless,  this  island,  why  should  not  I  take  poss-ession  of  it? 
I  ask  it  of  God,  I  ask  it  of  the  Danube.  Why  should  tliey  refuse 
it?  1  will  raise  fruit  there.  How?  and  what  fruit?  I  do  not 
know,  but  necessity  will  teach  me. 

"  A  boat  remained  to  me  wliich  the  officer  had  not  noticed,  and 
whicli,  therefore,  had  not  been  seized.  Noemi,  Almlra  and  I  got 
into  it,  and  I  rowed  myself  over  to  the  ownerless  island.  I  had 
never  used  an  oar  before,  but  necessity  taught  me. 

"  When  1  touched  this  piece  of  ground,  a  wonderful  feeling 
took  possesf-ion  of  me:  it  was  as  if  I  had  forgotten  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me  out  in  the  world.  I  was  surrounded  b}^  a  pleasant 
silence  and  rest,  which  softened  my  heart. 

"  After  I  had  explored  pasture,  grove,  and  meadow,  I  knew 
what  I  should  do  here.  In  the  field  bees  were  humming,  in  the 
woods  hazel-nuts  were  hanging,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  river 
floated  water-chestnuts.  Crabs  basked  on  the  shore,  edible  snails 
crept  up  the  trees,  and  in  the  marshy  thickets  manna  was  ripening. 
Kind  Providence,  Thou  hast  spread  a  table  before  me!  The 
grove  was  full  of  wild  fruit — seedlings;  the  blackbirds  had  brought 
seeds  from  the  neighboring  island,  and  already  the  wild  apples 
grew  rosy  on  the  tree.s,  and  the  raspberry  bushes  bore  a  few  belated 
berries. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  what  I  would  do  on  the  island.  I  alone  would 
make  of  it  a  Garden  of  Eden.  The  work  to  be  done  here  could  1)6 
managed  by  a  single  person,  one  woman,  and  then  we  should  live 
here  like  (he  first  man  in  Paradise. 

"  I  had  found  the  rock  with  its  natural  grottoes,  in  the  largest 
of  which  a  layer  of  hay  was  spread,  which  must  have  served  as  a 
bed  to  my  poor  husband.  I  had  a  widow's  right  to  it;  it  was  my 
legacy.  I  hushed  my  child  to  sleep  there,  made  it  a  couch  in  the 
hay,  and  covered  it  with  my  large  shawl.  Then  I  told  Almira  to 
stay  there  and  watch  over  Noemi  till  I  came  back,  and  rowed 
across  to  the  large  island  again.  On  the  veranda  of  my  old  sum- 
mer-liouse  there  was  an  awning  spread  out,  which  I  took  down; 
it  would  serve  as  a  tent  or  roof,  and  perhaps  later  on  l)e  used  for 
winter  clothing.  I  packed  in  it  what  food  and  vegetables  I  could 
see,  and  made  a  bundle  as  large  as  I  could  carry  on  my  back.  I 
had  come  to  the  house  in  a  four-horse  wagon  richly  laden;  with  a 
bundle  on  my  back  I  left  it;  and  yet  I  had  been  neither  wicked 
nor  a  spendthrift.  But  what  if  even  that  bundle  were  stolen 
goods?  It  is  true  that  the  contents  were  my  own;  but  that  I  should 
carry  them  off,  was  it  not  thtft?  I  hardly  knew:  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  legal  or  the  illegal,  were  confused  in  my  head.  I 
fled  with  the  bundle  like  a  thief  out  of  my  own  liome.    On  my 
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Way  through  the  garden  I  took  a  cutting  of  each  of  my  beautiful 
fruit-trees,  aud  shoots  from  the  figs  and  bushes,  picked  up  some 
seeds  from  tlie  ground  and  put  them  in  my  apron;  then  1  kissed 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  weeping. willow  under  which  I  had 
so  often  dozed  and  dreamed.  Those  happy  dreams  were  gone  for- 
ever. I  never  went  back  there.  The  boat  took  me  safely  along 
the  Danube. 

"  While  I  rowed  back  two  things  fretted  me.  One  was  that  there 
were  noxious  inhabitants  on  the  island — snakes;  probably  some  in 
that  grotto:  the  thought  filled  me  with  horror  and  alarm  forNoemi. 
The  other  anxiety  was  this.  I  can  live  for  years  on  wild  hone}% 
water- nuts,  and  manna  fruit;  my  child  lives  on  her  mother's  breast; 
but  how  s,hall  I  feed  Almira?  The  faithful  creature  can  not  live  on 
what  nourishes  me;  and  yet  I  must  keep  her,  for  without  Almira 
as  a  protector  I  should  die  of  fright  in  this  solitude.  When  I  had 
dragged  my  bundle  to  the  grotto,  I  saw  before  me  the  still  quiver- 
ing tail  of  a  large  snake,  and  not  far  off  lay  its  head,  bitten  off; 
Almira  had  eaten  what  lay  between  the  head  aud  tail.  The  clever 
beast  lay  before  the  child,  wagging  her  tail  and  licking  her  lips,  as 
if  to  say,  I  have  made  a  good  meal.  Thenceforward  phe  made  war 
on  snakes;  they  were  her  daily  food.  In  the  winter  she  scratched 
them  out  of  their  holes.  My  friend — for  so  I  grew  to  call  the  dog 
— had  found  her  own  livelihood,  and  freed  me  from  the  objects  of 
my  dread. 

"Oh,  sir,  it  was  an  indescribable  feeling,  our  first  niglTt  alone 
here — no  one  near  but  my  God,  my  child,  and  my  dog.  I  can  not 
call  it  painful — it  was  almost  bliss.  I  spread  the  linen  awning  over 
us  all  three,  and  we  were  only  awoke  by  the  twitter  of  the  birds. 
Now  began  my  work — savages'  work,  for  before  sunrise  I  must 
collect  manna,  called  by  Hungarians  '  Dew-millet.'  Poor  women 
go  out  into  the  swamp,  where  this  bush  with  its  sweet  seeds  lux- 
uriates; they  hold  up  their  dress  in  both  hands,  shake  the  bush, 
and  the  ripe  seeds  fall  into  their  lap.  That  is  the  bread  from 
heaven  for  those  whom  no  one  feeds.  Sir,  I  lived  two  whole  years 
on  that  bread,  and  thanked  daily  on  my  knees  Him  who  cares  for 
the  birds  of  the  air.  Wild  fruit,  honey,  nuts,  crabs,  wild  fowls' 
eggs,  water-chestnuts  preserved  for  winter  use,  land  snails,  dried 
mushrooms,  formed  my  food.  Praised  be  the  Lord  who  so  richly 
provides  the  table  of  His  poor!  And  during  the  whole  time  I  la- 
bored for  the  object  I  had  set  before  me.  I  grafted  the  wild  stocks 
with  the  cuttings  I  had  brought,  and  planted  in  the  cultivated  soil 
fruit-trees,  vines,  and  walnut-seeds.  On  the  south  side  I  sowed 
cotton-plant  and  silky  swallow-wort,  whose  products  I  wove  on  a 
loom  made  of  willow- wood,  and  made  clothes  for  us.  From  rushes 
and  reeds  I  made  hives,  in  which  I  housed  swarms  of  wild  bees, 
and  even  in  the  first  year  I  could  begin  a  trade  in  wax  and  honey. 
Millers  and  smugglers  often  came  here;  they  helped  me  with  the 
hard  labor,  and  never  did  me  any  harm.  They  paid  me  for  pro- 
visions by  their  work;  they  knew  already  that  I  never  took  money. 
When  the  fruit-trees  began  to  bear,  then  I  lived  in  luxury,  for  in 
this  alluvial  soil  all  trees  Hourish,  to  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
them.  I  have  pears  which  ripen  their  fruit  twice  in  a  year;  all  the 
young  ones  make  fresh  shoots  at  St.  John's  day,  and  the  others 
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bear  every  year.  I  have  learned  their  secrets,  and  know  that  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  gardener  there  should  be  no  failure  nor  over- 
crop. Animals  understand  the  language  of  man,  and  I  believe  that 
trees  too  have  ears  and  eyes  for  those  who  tend  them  kindly  and 
listen  to  their  private  wishes;  and  they  are  proud  to  give  them 
pleasure  in  return.  Oh,  trees  are  very  sensible!  a  soul  dwells  in 
them.  1  consider  that  man  a  murderer  who  cuts  down  a  noble  tree. 

"  These  are  my  friends.  1  love  them,  and  live  in  and  by  them. 
What  they  yield  me  year  by  year  is  fetched  away  by  the  people  of 
the  villages  and  mills  round,  who  give  me  in  exchange  what  I  need 
for  my  housekeeping.  I  have  no  use  for  money,  I  have  a  hor- 
ror of  it— the  accursed  money,  which  drove  me  out  of  the  world 
and  my  husband  out  of  life:  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  it  again. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  unprepared  for  some  years  of 
failure,  which  make  vain  the  work  of  man.  There  might  be  late 
frosts  or  hail-storms,  which  would  destroy  the  blessings  of  the  sea- 
son; but  I  am  prepared  for  such  bad  times.  In  the  cellar  of  my 
Tock  and  in  its  airy  crevices  I  store  away  whatever  durable  wares 
I  possess — wine  in  casks,  honey  in  pots,  wool  and  cotton  in  bales, 
in  sufHcient  quantity  to  keep  us  from  want  for  two  years.  You  see 
I  have  some  savings,  though  not  in  money;  I  may  call  myself  rich, 
and  yet  for  twelve  years  not  a  single  coin  has  passed  through  my 
hands.  For  I  have  lived  on  this  island  twelve  years,  sir,  with  the 
other  two,  for  I  count  Almira  as  a  person.  Noemi  declares  we 
are  four;  she  counts  "Narcissa,  too — silly  child! 

"  Many  people  know  of  our  existence,  but  treachery  is  unknown 
here.  The  artificial  barrier  which  exists  between  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  countries  has  made  the  people  about  here  very  reserved. 
No  one  meddles  in  a  stranger's  affairs,  and  every  one  instinctively 
keeps  secret  what  he  knows.  No  intelligence  from  here  ever 
reaches  Vienna,  Ofen,  or  Stamboul.  And  why  should  they  inform 
against  me?  1  am  in  nobody's  way,  and  do  no  harm;  I  grow  fruit 
on  my  bit  of  desert  land,  which  has  no  master.  God  the  Lord  and 
the  royal  Danube  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  thank  them  for  it  daily.  I 
thank  Thee,  my  God!    I  thank  Thee,  my  King! 

"  I  hardly  know  if  I  have  any  religion;  it  is  twelve  years  since  I 
saw  a  priest  or  a  church.  Noemi  knows  nothing  about  it.  J  have 
taught  her  to  read  and  write:  I  tell  her  of  God,  and  Jesu-,  and 
Moses,  as  I  knew  them.  Of  the  good,  all-merciful,  omnip.es(  nt 
God — of  Jesus,  sublime  in  His  sufferings,  and  divine  in  His  hu- 
manity— and  of  Moses,  that  leader  of  a  people  to  liberty,  who  pre- 
ferred to  wander  hungry  and  thirsty  in  the  wilderness  rather  than 
exchange  freedom  for  the  flesh-pots  of  slavery — Moses  who 
preached  goodness  and  brotherly  love — of  these  as  I  pici  ure  them 
to  myself.  But  of  the  relentless  God  of  vengeance,  the  God  of  the 
chosen  people— a  God  calling  for  sacrifices,  and  dwelling  in  tem- 
ples— of  that  privileged  Christ  asking  for  blind  faith,  laying  heavy 
burdens  on  our  shoulders,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  worshipers — and 
of  the  avaricious,  revengeful,  soKish  Moses  of  whom  books  and 
preachers  tell — of  these  she  knows  nothing. 

"  Now  you  know  who  we  ae,  and  what  we  are  doing  here,  you 
shall  learn  with  what  we  are  threatened  by  this  man. 

"  He  is  the  son  of  the  man  for  whom  my  husband  stood  surety, 
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who  drove  him  to  suicide,  on  whose  account  we  have  fled  from  hu- 
man society  into  the  desert.  He  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  when  we 
lost  our  all,  and  the  blow  fell  on  him  also,  for  his  father  had  for- 
saken him. 

'*  Indeed,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  son  has  turned  out  such  a 
wretch.  Abandoned  by  his  own  father,  thrust  out  like  a  beggar 
into  the  wo- Id,  cast  on  the  compassion  of  strangers,  deceived  and 
robbed  by  the  one  on  whom  his  childish  trust  was  placed,  branded 
in  his  earliest  youth  as  the  son  of  a  rogue,  Is  it  surprising  if  he  was 
forced  to  become  what  he  is? 

"  And  yet  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  him;  but  what  I  do 
know  is  enough.  The  people  who  come  to  the  island  can  tell  a 
great  deal  about  him.  Not  long  after  his  father  had  escaped,  he 
also  started  from  Turkey,  saying  he  was  going  to  look  for  his 
father.  Some  maintained  that  he  had  found  him,  others  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  trace  him.  According  to  one  report  he 
robbed  his  own  father  and  squandered  the  money  he  stole,  but  no 
one  knows  for  certain.  From  him  nothing  can  be  learned,  for  he 
tells  nothing  but  lies.  As  to  where  he  has  been,  and  what  he  has 
done,  he  relates  romances,  in  whose  invention  he  is  so  well  versed, 
and  which  he  presents  so  skillfully,  that  he  staggers  even  those  who 
have  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  makes^them  doubt  the  tes- 
timony of  tlieir  own  eyes.  You  see  him  here  to  day  and  there  to- 
morrow. In  Turkey,  Wallachia,  Poland,  and  Hungary  he  has 
been  met.  In  all  these  countries  he  is  by  way  of  knowing  every 
person  of  distinction.  Whomsoever  he  meets  he  takes  in,  and 
whoever  has  once  been  deceived  by  him  may  be  sure  it  will  happen 
again.  He  speaks  ten  languages,  and  whatever  countrj'man  he  pre- 
tends to  be,  he  is  accepted  as  such.  He  appears  now  as  a  merchant, 
then  a  soldier,  again  as  a  seafaring  man;  to-day  a  Turk,  to-morrow 
a  Greek.  He  once  came  out  as  a  Polish  count,  then  as  the  be- 
trothed of  a  Russian  princess,  and  again  as  a  quack  doctor,  who 
cured  all  maladies  with  his  pills.  \Vhat  his  real  profession  may 
be  no  one  knows.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  he  is  a  paid  spy. 
Wh'^ther  in  the  service  of  the  Turks.  Austrians,  or  Russians,  who 
can  ell?  Perhaps  he  is  in  the  pay  of  all  three  and  more  besides — 
he  St  rves  each,  and  betrays  all.  Every  year  he  comes  several  times 
to  this  island.  He  comes  in  a  boat  from  the  Turkish  shore,  and 
goes  in  the  same  boat  from  here  to  the  Hungarian  bank.  Of  what 
he  does  there  I  have  no  idea;  but  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
inflicts  the  torture  of  his  presence  on  me  for  his  own  amusement. 
I  know,  too,  that  he  is  an  epicure  and  a  sensualist:  he  finds  good 
food  here,  and  a  blooming  young  girl  whom  he  loves  to  tease  by 
calling  her  his  bride.  Noemi  hates  him;  she  has  no  idea  how  well 
founded  is  her  abhorrence. 

"Yet  I  do  not  think  that  Theodor  Krisstyan  visits  this  island 
only  for  these  reasons;  it  must  have  other  secrets  unknown  to  me. 
He  is  a  paid  spy,  and  has  a  bad  heart  besides;  he  is  rotten  to  the 
core,  and  ripe  for  any  villainy.  He  knows  that  I  and  my  daughter 
have  only  usurped  the  island,  and  that  by  law  I  have  no  claim  to 
it,  and  by  the  possession  of  this  secret  he  lays  us  under  contribu- 
tion, vexes  and  torments  us  both. 
"He  threatens  that  if  we  do  not  give  him  what  he  wants,  he 
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will  inform  against  us  both  in  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  as  soon  as 
these  governmonts  know  that  :i  new  piece  of  land  has  been  formed 
in  the  midst  of  the  Danube,  v/hich  is  not  included  in  any  treaty,  a 
dispute  about  its  jurisdiction  will  commence  between  the  countries, 
and  until  its  conclusion  all  the  inhabitants  will  be  warned  off,  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  Alliou  Castle  and  the  Cserna  Kiver. 

"  It  would  only  cost  this  man  a  word  toannihilateall  that  I  have 
brought  to  perfection  by  my  twelve  j'ears'  labor;  to  turn  this  Eden, 
where  we  are  so  happy,  back  into  a  wilderness,  and  thrust  us  out 
anew,  homeless,  into  the  world.  Y(S,  and  more  still.  We  have 
not  only  to  fear  discovery  by  the  imperial  officials,  but  discovery 
by  the  priest.  If  the  archbishops,  the  patriarchs,  archimandrite, 
and  deans  learned  that  a  girl  is  growing  up  here  who  has  never 
seen  a  chiireh  since  she  was  baptized,  they  would  take  her  away 
by  force  and  put  her  in  a  convent.  Now,  sir,  do  you  understand 
those  sighs  which  kept  you  awake?" 

Timar  gazed  at  the  full  disk  of  the  moon,  which  was  beginning 
to  sink  behind  the  poplars.  "  Why,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  am 
I  not  a  man  of  influence?" 

"  So  this  wretch,"  continued  Therese,  "  can  throw  us  into  pov- 
erty any  day.  He  need  only  give  information  in  Vienna  or  Stam- 
boul  that  here  on  the  Danube  a  new  territory  exists,  and  we  should 
be  ruined.  No  one  here  would  betray  us— he  alone  is  capable  of 
it.  But  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  whole  foundation  of 
this  island  is  solely  and  entirely  formed  by  the  rock:  it  alone  stems 
the  force  of  the  Danube  current.  In  the  year  when  Milos  made 
war  against  the  Serbs,  some  Servian  smugglers  hid  three  barrels  of 
blasting  powder  in  the  bushes  near  here,  and  no  one  has  ever 
fetched  them  away.  Perhaps  those  who  hid  them  M'ere  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Turks,  or  killed.  I  found  them,  and  have  concealed 
them  in  the  deepest  cavity  of  this  great  rock.  Sir,  if  they  try  to 
drive  me  from  this  island,  now  ownerless,  I  shall  thrust  a  burning 
match  into  the  powder,  and  the  rock  and  all  upon  it  will  be  blown 
into  the  air.  In  the  next  spring,  after  the  ice  has  melted,  no  one 
would  find  a  trace  of  the  island.  And  now  you  know  why  you 
could  not  sleep  well  here." 

Timar  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  and  looked  away, 

"  Theie  is  one  more  thing  I  ought  to  say,"  said  Frau  Therese, 
bending  close  to  Timar,  tha't  he  might  hear  her  low  whisper — "  I 
fancy  tliis  man  had  another  reason  for  coming  here  and  vanishing 
again,  besides  his  having  gambled  away  his  money  in  some  low 
pot-house,  and  wanting  to  get  more  out  of  me.  His  visit  was  either 
on  your  account,  or  that  of  the  other  gentleman.  Be  on  your 
guard,  if  either  of  you  dreads  the  discovery  of  a  secret." 

The  moon  disappeared  behind  the  poplars,  and  it  began  to  dawn 
in  the  east.  Blackbirds  connnenced  tlieir  song;  it  was  morning. 
From  the  ^lorova  Island  long-dravrn  trumpet-calls  sounded,  to 
awake  the  seafaring  folk.  Sieps  were  audil)lc  in  the  sand;  a  sailor 
came  from  the  landing-place  with  the  news  that  the  vessel  was 
ready  for  departure,  the  wind  had  gone  down,  and  they  could 
proceed.  The  guests  came  out  of  the  little  dwelling:  Euthemio 
Trikaliss  and  his  daughter,  the  tieautitul  Timea,  with  her  dazzling 
pale  face. 
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Noemi  also  was  up  and  boiling  fresh  goat's  milk  for  breakfast, 
with  roasted  maize  instead  of  coffee,  and  honey  for  sugar.  Timea 
took  none,  but  let  Narcissa  drink  the  milk  instead,  who  did  not  de- 
spise the  stranger's  offer,  to  Noemi's  great  vexation. 

Trikaliss  asked  Timar  where  the  stranger  hnd  gone  who  came 
last  evening?  Timar  told  him  he  had  left  in  the  night.  At  this 
intelligence  his  face  fell. 

Then  they  all  took  leave  of  their  hostess.  Timea  was  out  of  sorts, 
and  still  complained  of  feeling  unwell.  Timar  remained  behind, 
and  gave  Thercse  a  bright  Turkish  silk  scarf  as  a  present  for 
Noemi;  she  thanked  him,  and  said  the  child  should  wear  it.  Then 
they  took  the  path  leading  to  the  boat,  and  Therese  and  Almira 
accompanied  them  to  the  shore.  But  Noemi  went  up  to  the  top  of 
the  rock:  there,  sitting  on  soft  moss  and  stonecrop,  she  watched 
the  boat  away. 

Narcissa  crept  after  her,  cowered  in  her  lap,  and  crept  with 
bending  neck  into  her  bosom.  "  Be  off,  faithless  one!  that  is  how 
you  love  me.  You  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  and  make  up  to  the 
other  girl,  just  because  she  is  pretty  and  I  am  not.  Go!  I  don't 
love  you  any  longer!"  and  then  she  caught  the  coaxing  cat  with 
both  hands  to  her  breast,  pressed  her  'smooth  chin  on  the  while 
head  of  the  little  flatterer,  and  gazed  after  the  boat.  In  her  eye 
glittered  a  tear. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ALI     TSC  n  0KB  ADSCHI. 

The  following  day  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  continued  her  voyage 
with  a  fair  wind  up  the  Hungarian  Danube.  Until  evening  nothing 
remarkable  occurred,  and  all  went  to  bed  early;  they  agreed  that 
the  previous  night  no  one  had  been  able  to  sleep.  But  this  night 
also  was  to  be  a  wakeful  one  for  Timar.  All  was  quiet  on  board 
the  ship,  which  lay  at  anchor — only  the  monotonous  splash  of  the 
wavelets  against  the  vessel  broke  the  stillness;  but  amidst  the  si- 
lence it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  neighbor  was  busy  with  important 
and  mysterious  aft'aiis.  From  the  neighboring  cabin,  which  was 
only  divided  from  his  by  a  wooden  partition,  came  all  sorts  of 
sounds;  the  clank  of  money,  a  noise  as  of  drawing  a  cork  and  stir- 
ring with  a  spoon,  as  of  one  clasping  his  hands  and  performing  his 
ablutions  in  the  darkness,  and  then  again  those  sighs,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious night,  "  Oh,  Allah!" 

At  last  (here  was  a  gentle  knocking  at  the  partition.  Trikaliss 
called — "  Come  to  me  here,  sir." 

Timar  dressed  quiclily  and  hastened  into  the  cabin.  There  were 
two  beds,  and  between  them  a  table.  The  curtains  were  closed  in 
front  of  one,  and  on  the  other  lay  Entliemio.  On  the  table  stood  a 
casket  and  two  small  glasses.  "  What  are  your  orders,  sir?" 
asked  Timar. 

"  I  have  no  orders — I  entreat." 

"  You  want  something?" 

"  I  shall  not  want  anything  long.  I  am  dying;  I  want  to  die — I 
have  taken  poison.  Don't  give  the  alarm— sit  down  and  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  tell  you.    Timea  will  not  wake.    I  have  given  her 
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opium  to  send  her  into  a  deep  sleep,  for  she  must  not  wake  up 
now.  Don't  interrupt;  what  you  would  say  is  useless,  but  I  have 
much  to  tell  you,  and  only  one  short  hour  left,  for  the  poison  acts 
quickly.  Make  no  vain  attempts  to  save  me.  I  hold  the  antidote 
in  my  hand — if  I  repented  of  my  deed  it  rests  with  me  to  undo  it. 
But  I  will  not — and  1  am  right— so  sit  down  and  listen. 

"  M}'  true  name  is  not  Euthemio  Trikaliss  but  Ali  Tschorbad- 
schi.  I  was  once  governor  of  Candia,  and  then  treasurer  in  Stam- 
boul.  You  know  what  is  passing  in  Turkey  now.  The  Ulemas 
and  governors  are  rising  against  the  sultan,  because  he  is  making 
innovations.  At  such  times  men's  lives  are  of  little  value.  One 
party  murders  by  thousands  those  who  are  not  its  allies,  and  the 
other  party  burns  by  thousands  the  houses  of  those  in  power.  No 
one  is  high  enough  to  be  safe  from  his  rulers  or  his  slaves.  The 
Kaimakan  of  Stamboul  had  at  least  six  hundred  respectable  Turks 
strangled  there,  and  then  was  stabbed  b}'  his  own  slave  in  the 
Mosfiue  of  St.  Sophia.  Every  change  cost  human  blood.  When 
the  sultan  went  to  Edren,  twenty-six  important  men  were  arrested, 
and  twenty  <>f  them  beheaded,  while  the  other  six  were  stretched 
on  the  rack.  After  they  had  made  false  accusations  against  the 
great  men  of  the  country  in  order  to  save  themselves,  they  were 
strangled;  then  those  were  arrested  against  whom  they  had  borne 
witness,  and  these  suspected  nobles  disappeared  without  being 
heard  of  again.  The  sultan's  secretary,  \Vaffat  Effendi,  was  sent 
to  Syria,  and  murdered  by  the  Druses.  The  Pasha  Pertao  was  in- 
vited to  dinner  by  the  governor  of  Edren,  Emin  Pasha:  when  the 
meal  was  over,  black  coffee  was  brought,  and  he  was  told  that  the 
sultan  commanded  him  to  take  poison  in  it,  Pertao  only  asked 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  mix  the  poison  he  had  with  him  in  the 
coffee,  as  it  was  more  certain;  then  he  blessed  the  sultan,  per- 
formed his  ablutions,  praj'cd  and  died.  Even  in  these  days  every 
Turkish  noble  carries  poison  in  his  signet-ring,  to  have  it  at  hand 
•when  his  turn  comes. 

"  I  knew  in  good  time  when  my  turn  was  coming.  Not  that  I 
was  a  conspirator,  but  for  two  reasons  I  was  ripe  for  the  sickle; 
these  reasons  w-ere  my  money  and  my  daughter. 

"  The  treasury  wanted  my  treasures  and  the  seraglio  my  daugh- 
ter. Death  is  easy,  and  1  am  ready  for  it;  but  I  will  not  let  my 
daughter  go  into  the  harem,  nor  myself  be  made  a  beggar.  I  de- 
termined to  upset  the  calculations  of  my  enemies  and  lly  with  my 
daughter  and  my^Droperty;  but  I  could  not  go  by  sea,  for  the  new 
galleys  would  have  overtaken  me.  I  had  kept  a  passport  for  Hun- 
gary in  readiness  for  a  long  time;  1  disguised  myself  as  a  Greek 
merchant,  shaved  off  my  long  beard,  and  reached  Galatz  by  by- 
roads. From  there  Icould  go  no  further  by  land;  I  therefore  hired 
a  vessel  and  loaded  it  with  grain  which  I  Iwught:  in  this  way  I 
could  best  save  my  wealth.  When  you  told  me  the  name  of  the 
ship's  owner  I  was  very  glad,  for  Alhanas  Brazovics  is  a  connec- 
tion of  mine;  Timea's  rnbther  was  a  Greek  of  his  family.  I  have 
often  shown  kindness  to  this  man,  and  lie  can  return  it  now.  Allah 
is  great  and  wise — no  man  can  escape  his  fate.  You  guessed  1  was 
a  fugitive,  even  if  you  were  not  clear  whether  you  had  a  criminal 
or  a  political  refugee  on  board— still  you  thought  it  your  duty  as 
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commander  of  the  vessel  to  help  the  passenger  intrusted  to  you  in 
his  speedy  escape.  By  a  miracle  we  traversed  safely  the  rocks  and 
v?hirlpools  of  the  Iron  Gate;  by  fool-hardy  audacity  we  eluded  the 
pursuit  of  the  Turkish  brigantine;  by  lucky  chance  we  escaped 
quarantine  and  the  search  at  the  custom-house — and  after  we  had 
left  every  bugbear  behind,  I  stumbled  over  a  straw  under  my  feet 
into  my  grave. 

"  That  man  who  followed  us  last  evening  to  the  imknown 
island  was  a  spy  of  the  Turkish  Government.  I  know  him,  and 
he  certainly  recognized  me;  no  one  could  have  traced  me  except 
himself.  He  has  hurried  on  in  front,  and  at  Pancsova  thej'  are 
ready  to  receive  me.  Don't  speak — I  know  what  you  mean;  you 
think  it  is  Hungarian  territory,  and  that  governments  grant  no 
extradition  of  political  refugees. 

"  But  they  would  not  pursue  me  as  a  political  criminal,  but  as  a 
thief — unjustly — for  what  I  took  was  my  own,  and  if  the  State  has 
claims  on  me,  therearemy  twenty- seven  houses  in  Galatz,  by  which 
they  can  be  satisfied;  but  in  spite  of  that  they  will  cry  after  me 
'  Catch  thief!' 

"  I  pass  for  one  who  has  robbed  the  treasury,  and  Austria  gives 
up  escaped  thieves  to  Turkey  if  the  Turkish  spies  succeed  in  trac- 
ing them.    This  man  has  recognized  me  and  sealed  my  fate." 

Heavy  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  speaker's  brow.  His 
face  had  turned  as  yellow  as  wax. 

"  Give  me  a  drink  of  water  that  I  may  go  on,  for  I  have  still 
much  to  tell  you.  I  can  not  save  myself,  but  by  dying  I  can  save 
my  daughter  and  her  property.  Allah  wills  it,  and  who  can  flee 
from  His  presence?  So  swear  to  me  by  your  faith  and  your  honor 
that  you  will  carry  out  my  instructions.  First,  when  I  am  dead, 
do  not  bury  me  on  shore — a  Mussulman  does  not  require  Christian 
burial,  so  bury  me  like  a  sailor;  sew  me  up  in  a  piece  of  sail-cloth, 
fasten  at  my  head  and  feet  a  heavy  stone,  then  sinl<  me  where 
the  Danube  is  deepest.  Do  this,  my  son,  and  when  it  is  done, 
steer  steadily  for  Komorn,  and  take  care  of  Timea! 

"  Here  in  this  casket  is  money — about  a  thousand  ducats;  the 
rest  of  my  property  is  in  the  sacks  packed  as  grain.  I  leave  on  my 
table  a  note  which  you  must  keep.  I  declare  therein  that  1  Lave 
contracted  dysentery  by  immoderate  enjoyment  of  melons,  and  am 
dying  of  it;  further,  that  my  whole  possessions  were  only  these 
thousand  ducats.  This  will  serve  you  as  a  security  that  no  one 
may  accuse  you  of  having  caused  my  death  or  embezzled  my 
money.  I  give  you  nothing;  what  you  do  is  of  your  own  kind 
heart,  and  God  will  reward  you:  He  is  the  best  creditor  you  can 
have.  And  then  take  Timea  to  Athanas  Brazovics  and  leg  irm  fo 
adopt  my  daughter  He  has  a  daughter  himself  who  maybj  a 
sister  to  her.  Give  him  the  money — he  must  spend  it  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child;  and  give  over  to  him  also  the  cargo,  and  beg 
him  to  be  present  himself  when  the  sacks  are  emptied.  There  is 
good  grain  in  them,  and  it  might  be  changed.     You  understand?" 

The  dying  man  looked  in  Timar's  face,  and  struggled  for  breath. 
"For — "  Again  speech  failed  him.  "Did  I  say  anything?  I 
had  more  to  say — but  my  thoughts  grow  confused.  How  red  the 
jiight  is  I    How  red  the  moon  is  in  the  sky!    Yes;  the  Red  Ores- 
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cent—"  A  deep  groan  from  Timea's  bed  attracted  his  attention 
anrl  cave  another  turn  to  his  thoughts.  He  raised  himself  anxiously 
in  Lid  bed,  and  sought  with  a  trembling  hand  for  something  under 
his  pillow,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  "  Ah,  I  had  al- 
mo'-i  forgotten — Timea!  1  gave  her  a  sleeping  draught — if  you  do 
noi  wake  her  up  in  time  she  will  sleep  forever.  Here  in  this  bottle 
is  an  antidote.  As  soon  as  1  am  dead,  take  it  and  rub  her  brow, 
temples,  and  chest,  until  she  awakes.  Ah!  how  neail}'  I  liad  taken 
lier  with  me!  but  no,  she  must  live.  Must  she  not'-  You  vow  to 
me  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  that  you  will  wake  her,  and  bring  her 
baekto  life — that  you  will  not  let  her  slumber  on  into  eternity  V" 

The  dying  man  pressed  Timar's  hand  convulsively  to  his  breast: 
on  his  distorted  features  was  already  impriuted  the  last  death- 
struggle.  "  What  was  I  talking  of?  What  had  I  to  tell  you? 
What  was  my  last  word?    Yes;  right— the  Red  Crescent!" 

Through  the  open  window  the  half-circle  of  the  waning  moon 
shone  blood-red,  rising  from  the  nocturnal  mists.  Was  the  dying 
man  in  his  delirium  thinking  of  this?  Or  did  it  remind^him  of 
something? 

"  Yes— the  Red  Crescent,"  he  stammered  once  more;  then  the 
death-throes  closed  his  lips— one  short  struggle,  and  he  was  a 
corpse. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     LIVING     STATUE. 

TiMAR  remained  alone  with  the  dead  body,  with  a  person  sunk 
in  a  death-like  stupor,  and  with  a  buried  secret.  The  silent  night 
covered  them,  and  the  shades  whispered  to  him,  "  See!  if  you  do 
not  do  what  has  been  committed  to  you — if  you  throw  the  corpse 
into  the  Danube,  and  do  not  wake  the  slumberer,  but  let  her  sleep 
on  quietly  into  the  other  world — what  would  happen  then?  The 
spy  will  have  already  given,  evidence  in  Pancsova  against  the  fugi- 
tive Tschorbadschi;  but  if  you  anticipate  him  and  the  land  at  Bel- 
grade inhtead,  and  lay  information  there,  then,  according  to  Turk- 
ish law,  a  third  of  the  refugee's  property  would  fall  to  you;  other- 
wise it  would  belong  to  no  one.  The  father  is  dead,  the  girl,  if 
you  do  not  rouse  her,  will  never  wake  again;  thus  you  would  be- 
come at  one  stroke  a  rich  man.  Only  rich  people  are  worth  any- 
thing in  this  world— poor  devils  are  only  fit  for  clerks." 

Timar  answered  the  spirits  of  the  night — "Well,  then,  I  \yill 
always  remain  a  clerk;"  and,  in  order  to  silence  these  murmuring 
shadows,  he  closed  the  shutters.  A  secret  anxiety  beset  him  when 
he  saw  tjie  red  moon  outside;  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  bad  sugges- 
tions came  from  it,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  last  words  of 
the  dying  man  about  the  Red  Crescent. 

He  drew  back  the  curtain  from  Timea's  berth. 

The  girl  lay  like  a  living  statue;  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with 
her  slow  brcalhing — the  lips  were  half  open,  the  eyes  shut;  her 
face  wore  an  expression  ot  unearthly  solemnity.  One  hand  was 
raised  to  her  loosened  liair,  tlie  other  held  the  folds  of  her  white 
dress  together  on  her  breast. 
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Timar  approached  her  as  if  she  were  an  enchanted  fairy  whose 
touch  might  cause  deadly  heart-sickness  to  a  poor  mortal.  He  be- 
gun to  rub  the  temples  ot  the  sleeper  with  the  fluid  from  the  bot- 
tle. In  doing  so,  he  looked  continually  in  her  face,  and  thought  to 
himself,  "  What,  should  1  let  you  die,  you  angelic  creature?  If 
the  whole  ship  were  filled  with  real  pearls,  which  would  be  mine 
after  your  death,  I  could  not  let  you  sleep  away  your  life.  There 
is  no  diamond  in  the  world,  however  precious,  that  I  should  prefer 
to  your  eyes  when  you  open  them." 

The  lovely  face  remained  unchanged,  in  spite  of  the  friction  on 
bt'ow  and  temples;  the  delicate  meeting  eyebrows  did  not  contract 
when  touched  by  a  strange  man's  hand.  Tlie  directions  were  that 
also  over  the  heart  the  antidote  must  be  applied.  Timar  was 
obliged  to  lake  the  girl's  hand,  in  order  to  draw  it  away  from  her 
breast:  the  hand  made  no  smallest  resistance;  it  was  still  and  cold, 
as  cold  as  the  whole  form — beautiful  and  icy  as  marble. 

The  shadows  whispered — "Behold  this  exquisite  form!  a  love- 
lier has  never  been  touched  by  mortal  lips;  no  one  would  know  if 
you  kissed  her." 

But  Timar  answered  himself  in  the  darkness,  *' No — you  have 
never  stolen  anything  of  another's  in  your  life.  This  kiss  would  be  a 
theft."  And  then  he  spread  the  Persian  quilt,  which  the  girl  had 
thrown  off  in  her  sleep,  over  her  wliole  person  up  to  her  neck,  and 
rubbed  above  the  heart  of  the  sleeper  with  wetted  fingers,  while, 
in  order  to  resist  teniptation,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  maid- 
en's face.  It  was  to  him  like  an  altar- picture — so  cold,  yet  so 
serene. 

At  last  the  lids  unclosed,  and  he  met  the  gaze  of  her  dark  but 
dull  eyes.  She  breathed  more  easily,  and  Timar  felt  her  heart  beat 
stronger  under  his  hand;  he  drew  it  away.  Then  he  held  the  bottle  ■ 
with  the  strong  essence  for  her  to  smell.  Timea  awoke,  for  she 
turned  her  head  away  from  it,  and  drew  her  brows  together.  Ti- 
mar called  her  gently  by  name. 

The  girl  started  up,  and  with  the  cry  "  Father!"  sat  up  on  her 
bed,  gazing  out  with  staring  eyes.  The  Persian  quilt  fell  down 
from  her  lap,  the  night-dress  slipped  from  her  shoulders.  She 
looked  more  like  a  Greek  marble  than  a  sentient  being. 

"  Timea!"  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  the  tine  linen  over  her  bare 
shoulders.  She  did  not  answer.  "  Timea!'  cried  Timar,  "  your 
father  is  dead."  But  neither  face  nor  form  moved,  nqr  did  she 
notice  that  her  night-dress  had  left  her  bosom  uncovered.  She 
seemed  totally  unconscious. 

Timar  rushed  into  the  other  cabin,  returned  with  a  cofTee-pot, 
and  began  in  feverish  haste,  and  not  without  burning  his  fingers, 
to  heat  some  coffee.  When  it  was  ready,  he  went  to  Timea,  took 
her  head  on  his  arm  and  pressed  it  to  him,  opened  her  mouth  with 
his  fingers,  and  poured  some  colTee  in.  Hitherto  he  had  only  had  to 
contend  with  passive  resistance;  but  as  soon  as  Timea  had  swal- 
lowed the  hot  and  bitter  decoction  of  Mocha,  she  pushed  Timar's 
hand  with  such  strength  that  the  cup  fell;  then  she  drew  the  quilt 
over  her,  and  her  teeth  began  to  chatter. 

"Thank  God!  she  lives;  for  she  is  in  a  high  fever, "  sighed 
Timar.    "  And  now  for  a  sailor's  funeral." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A     BCBIAL     AT     SEA. 

Ox  the  ocean  this  is  managed  very  easily :  the  body  is  sewed  up 
in  a  piece  of  sail- cloth,  and  a  cannon-hall  is  suspended  to  the  feet, 
which  sinks  the  corpse  in  the  sea.  Corals  soon  grow  over  the 
grave.  But  on  a  Danulje  craft,  to  throw  a  dead  person  into  the 
river  Is  a  great  respon.sibility.  There  are  shores,  and  on  the  shores 
villages  and  towns,  with  church  bells  and  priests,  to  give  the  corp.se 
his  funeral-toll  and  his  rest  in  consecrated  ground.  It  won't  do  to 
pitch  him  into  the  water,  without  a  "  By  your  leave,"  just  because 
the  dead  man  wished  it. 

But  Timar  knew  well  enough  that  this  must  be  done,  and  it 
caased  him  no  anxiety.  Before  the  vessel  had  weighed  anchor,  he 
said  to  his  pilot  that  there  was  a  corpse  on  board — Trikaliss  was 
dead. 

"  1  knew  for  certain,"  said  Johann  Fabula,  "  that  there  was  bad 
luck  on  the  way  when  the  sturgeon  ran  races  with  the  ship — that 
always  betokens  a  death." 

"We  must  moor  over  there  by  the  village,"  answered  Timar, 
"  and  seek  out  the  minister  to  bury  him.  We  can  not  carrj'  the 
body  on  in  the  vessel— we  should  be  under  suspicion  as  infected 
with  plague." 

Ilerr  Fabula  cleared  his  throat  violently,  and  said,  "  We  can 
but  try." 

The  village  of  Plesscovacz,  which  was  nearest  at  hand,  is  a 
wealthy  settlement;  it  has  a  dean,  and  a  fine  church  with  two 
towers.  The  dean  was  a  fall,  handsome  man,  with  a  long  curling 
beard,  e3'ebrovvs  as  broad  as  one's  finger,  and  a  fine  sonorous  voice. 
He  happened  to  know  Timar,  who  had  often  bought  grain  from 
him,  as  the  dean  had  much  produce  to  sell. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  cried  the  dean,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  in  the 
courtyard,  "  you  might  have  chosen  your  time  better.  The  church 
harvest  was  bad,  and  1  have  sold  my  crops  long  ago."  (And  yet 
there  was  threshing  going  on  in  yard  and  barrff) 

"  But  this  time  it  is  I  who  bring  a  crop  to  market,"  Timar  an- 
swered. "  We  have  a  dead  man  on  board,  and  I  have  come  to  beg 
your  reverence  to  go  over  there,  and  bury  the  corpse  with  the  usual 
ceremonies." 

"  Oh.  but  my  son,  that's  not  so  easy.  Did  this  Christian  con- 
fess? Has  he  received  the  last  .sacraments?  Are  you  certain  that 
he  was  not  a  heretic?    For  if  not,  I  can  not  consent  to  burj'  him." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it.  We  don't  carrj'  a  father-confessor 
on  board,  and  the  poor  soul  left  the  world  without  any  priestly  as- 
sistance— that  is  the  lot  of  sailors.  But  if  your  reverence  can  not 
grant  him  a  con.secrated  grave,  give  me  at  any  rate  a  written  cer- 
tificate that  I  may  have  some  excuse  to  his  friends  why  I  was  not 
in  a  position  to  show  him  the  last  honors;  then  we  will  bury  him 
ourselves  somewhere  on  the  shore." 

The  dean  gave  him  a  certificate  of  the  refusal  of  burial;  but 
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then  the  peasant  threshers  began  to  make  a  fuss.  "  What!  bury  a 
corpse  within  our  boundaries  which  has  not  been  blessed?  Why, 
Iheu,  as  certain  as  the  Amen  to  the  Pater  Noster,  the  hail  would 
destroy  our  crops.  And  you  need  not  try  to  bestow  him  on  any 
other  village.  Wherever  he  came  from,  nobody  wanis  him,  for 
he's  sure  to  bring  a  hail-storm  this  season  before  the  vintage  is  over 
— the  farmer's  last  hope;  and  then  next  year  a  vampire  will  rise 
from  a  corpse  so  buried,  which  will  suck  up  all  the  rain  and  the 
dew!" 

They  threatened  to  kill  Timar  if  he  brought  the  body  ashore. 
And  in  order  that  he  might  not  bury  it  secretly  on  the  bank,  they 
chose  four  stout  fellows,  who  were  to  go  on  board  the  ship  and 
remain  there  till  it  had  passed  the  village  boundaries,  and  then  he 
could  do  what  he  liked  with  the  dead  man. 

Timar  pretended  to  be  very  angr\%  but  allowed  the  four  men  to 
go  on  board.  Meanwhile,  the  crew  had  made  a  coffin  and  laid  the 
body  in  it:  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  nail  the  lid  down. 

The  first  thing  that  the  captain  did  was  to  go  and  see  how  Timea 
was.  The  fever  had  reached  its  highest  point;  her  forehead  was 
burning,  but  her  face  still  dazzling  white.  She  was  unconscious, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  preparations  for  the  burial. 

"  Yes,  that  will  do,"  said  Timar,  and  fetched  a  paint- pot  and 
busied  himself  in  marking  Euthemio  Trikaliss's  name  and  date  of 
death  in  beautiful  Greek  letters  on  the  coflin-lid.  The  four  Servian 
peasants  stood  behind  and  spelled  out  what  he  wrote. 

"  Now,  then,  you  paint  a  letter  or  two  while  I  see  to  my  work," 
said  Timar  to  one  of  the  gazers,  and  handed  him  the  brush.  The 
man  took  it  and  painted  on  the  board  an  X,  which  the  Servians 
use  like  S,  to  show  his  skill. 

"  See  what  an  artist  you  are!"  Timar  said,  admiringly,  and  got 
him  to  diaw  another  letter.  "  You  are  a  clever  fellow.  What  is 
your  name?" 

"  Joso  Berkics." 

"  And  yours?" 

"  Mirko  Jakerics." 

"  Well,  God  bless  you!  Let  us  drink  a  glass  of  Slivovitz."  They 
had  nothing  against  the  proposition.  "  I  am  called  Michael;  my 
surname  is  Timar— a  good  name,  and  sounds  just  the  same  in  Hun- 
garian, Turkish,  or  Greek — call  me  Michael." 

"  Egbogom  Michael." 

Michael  ran  constantly  into  the  cabin  to  see  after  Timea.  She 
was  still  very  feverish,  and  knew  no  one.  But  that  did  not  discour- 
age Timar:  his  idea  was  that  whoever  travels  on  the  Danube  has  a 
whole  chemist's  shop  at  hand,  for  cold  water  cures  all  maladies. 
His  whole  system  consisted  in  putting  cold  compresses  on  head  and. 
feet,  and  renewing  them  as  soon  as  they  got  hot.  Sailors  had  al- 
ready learned  this  secret  before  Priessnitz  the  hydropath.  The 
"  St.  Barbara  "  floated  quietly  all  day  up-stream  along  the  Hun- 
garian bank.  The  Servians  soon  made  friends  with  the  crew, 
helped  them  to  row,  and  in  return  had  a  thieve%'  roast  offered 
them  from  the  galley. 

The  dead  man  lay  out  on  the  upper  deck;  they  had  spread  a 
white  sheet  over  him — that  was  his  shroud.    Toward  evening  Mi- 
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chad  told  his  men  that  he  would  go  and  lie  down  for  a  spell— he 
had  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights;  but  that  the  vessel  might  as  well 
go  on  being  towed  till  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  they  could 
anciior.  He  had  no  sleep  that  night  either.  Instead  of  going  into 
liis  own  cabin,  he  stole  quietly  into  Timea's,  placed  the  night-lamp 
in  a  box,  that  its  light  might  not  disturb  her,  and  sat  the  whole 
time  by  the  sick  girl's  bed  listening  to  her  delirious  fancies  and 
renewing  her  compresses.  He  never  shut  his  eyes.  He  heard 
plainly  when  the  anchor  went  down  and  the  ship  was  brought  up; 
and  then  how  the  waves  began  to  plash  against  the  sides!  The 
sailors  tramped  about  the  deck  for  some  time,  then  one  by  one  they 
turned  in.  But  at  midnight  he  heard  a  dull  knocking.  That 
sounds,  thought  he,  like  hammering  in  nails  whose  heads  have  been 
covered  with  cloth  to  muffle  the  sound.  Before  long  he  heard  a 
noise  like  the  fall  of  some  heavy  object  into  the  water,  then  all 
was  still. 

Michael  remained  awake,  and  waited  till  it  was  light  and  the 
vessel  had  started  again.  When  they  had  been  an  hour  on  their 
way,  he  came  out  of  the  cabin.  The  girl  slept  quietly,  the  fever 
had  ceased. 

"  Where  is  the  coffin?"  was  the  first  question. 

The  Servians  came  up  with  a  defiant  air.  "  We  loaded  it  with 
stones  and  threw  it  into  the  water,  so  that  you  might  not  bury  it 
anywhere  ashore  and  bring  bad  luck  on  us." 

•'  Rash  men!  what  have  you  done?  Do  you  know  that  I  shall 
be  arrested  and  have  to  render  an  account  of  my  vanished  passen- 
ger? They  will  accuse  me  of  having  pul  him  out  of  the  way.  You 
must  give  me  a  certificate  in  which  you  acknowledge  what  you 
did.     Which  of  you  can  write?" 

Naturally,  not  one  of  them  knew  how  to  write. 

"  What!  You,  Berkics,  and  you,  Jakerics,  did  you  not  help  me 
to  paint  the  letters  on  the  coffin?" 

Then  they  came  out  with  a  confession  that  each  only  knew  how 
to  write  the  one  letter  which  he  had  painted  on  the  lid,  and  that 
only  with  the  brush  and  not  with  a  pen. 

"  Very  well;  then  I  shall  take  you  on  to  Pancsova.  There  you 
can  give  evidence  verbally  to  the  colonel  in  my  favor;  he  will  find 
your  tongues  for  you." 

At  this  threat  suddenly  every  one  of  them  had  learned  to  write; 
not  only  those  two,  but  the  others  as  well.  They  said  they  would 
rather  give  a  certificate  at  once  than  be  taken  on  to  Pancsova. 
Michael  fetched  ink,  pen,  and  paper,  made  one  of  these  skillful 
scribes  lie  on  his  stomach  on  the  deck,  and  dictated  to  him  the  de- 
position in  which  they  all  declared  that,  out  of  fear  of  hail-storms, 
they  had  thrown  the  body  of  Euthemio  Trikaliss  into  the  Danube 
while  the  crew  slept,  and  without  tlieir  knowledge  or  aid. 

"  Now,  sign  your  names  to  it,  and  where  each  of  you  lives,  so 
that  you  may  be  easily  found  if  a  commission  of  inquiry  is  sent  to 
make  a  report." 

One  of  the  wi^esses  signed  himself  "  Ira  Karakassalovics,"  liv- 
ing at  "  Gunerovacz,"  and  the  other  "  Nyegro  Stiriapicz,"  living 
at  "  Medvelincz." 

And  now  they  took  leave  of  each  other  with  the  most  serioiu; 
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faces  in  the  world,  without  either  Michael  or  the  four  others  allow- 
ing it  to  be  seen  what  trouble  it  cost  them  not  to  laugh  in  each 
other's  faces. 

Michael  then  put  them  all  ashore. 

Ali  Tschorbadschi  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Danube,  where  he 
had  wished  to  be. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AN  EXCELLENT  JOKE. 

In  the  morning  when  Timea  awoke  she  felt  no  more  of  her  ill- 
ness; the  strength  of  youth  had  won  the  victory.  She  dressed  and 
came  out  of  the  cabin.  When  she  saw  Timar  forward  she  went  to 
him  and  asked,  "  Where  is  my  father?" 

"  Fraulein,  your  father  is  dead." 

Timea  gazed  at  him  with  her  great  melancholy  eyes;  her  face 
could  hardly  become  paler  than  it  was  already.  "  And  where  have 
they  put  him?" 

"  Fraulein,  your  father  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  Danube." 

Timea  sat  down  by  the  bulwarks  and  looked  silently  into  the 
water.  She  did  not  speak  or  weep;  she  only  looked  fixedly  into 
the  river. 

Timar  thought  it  would  lighten  her  heart  if  he  spoke  words  of 
consolation  to  her.  "  Fraulein,  while  you  were  jl)  and  uncon- 
scious, God  called  your  father  suddenly  to  himself.  I  was  beside 
him  in  his  last  hour.  He  spoke  of  you,  and  commissioned  me  to 
give  you  his  last  blessing.  By  his  wish  1  am  to  take  you  to  an  old 
friend  of  his,  with  whom  you  are  connected  through  j'our  mother, 
who  will  adopt  you  and  be  a  father  to  you.  He  has  a  pretty  young 
daughter,  a  little  older  than  you,  who  will  be  your  sister.  And  all 
that"  is  on  board  this  vessel  belongs  to  you  by  inheritance,  left  to 
you  b}^  j'^our  father.  You  will  be  rich;  and  think  gratefully  of  the 
loving  father  who  has  cared  for  you  so  kindly." 

Timar's  throat  swelled  aS  he  thought,  "  And  who  died  to  secure 
your  liberty,  and  killed  himself  in  order  to  endow  you  with  the 
joys  of  life." 

And  then  he  looked  with  surprise  into  the  girl's  face.  Timea  had 
not  changed  a  featuie  while  he  spoke,  and  no  tear  had  fallen. 
]\Iichael  thought  she  was  ashamed  to  cry  before  a  stranger,  and 
withdrew;  but  the  maiden  did  not  weep  even  when  alone.  Curi- 
ous! when  she  saw  the  white  cat  drowned,  how  her  tears  flowed! 
and  now,  when  told  that  her  father  lies  below  the  water,  not  a 
drop  falls. 

Perhaps  those  who  break  out  in  tears  at  some  small  emotion 
brood  silently  over  a  deep  grief? 

It  may  be  so.  Timar  had  other  things  to  do  than  to  puzzle  his 
head  over  psychological  problems.  The  towers  of  Pancsova  began 
to  rise  in  the  north,  and  down  the  stream  came  an  imperial  barge, 
straight  for  the  "  St.  Barba-a,"  with  eight  armed  Tschaikisfs,  their 
captain,  and  a  provost.  When  they  arrived  they  made  fast  to  the 
side  without  waiting  for  permission,  and  sprung  on  deck.  The 
captain  approached  Timar,  who  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door  of 
the  cabin.     "  Are  you  in  command  of  this  vessel?" 
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"  At  your  service." 

"  On  board  this  ship,  under  the  false  name  of  Euthemio  Tri- 
kaliss,  there  is  a  fugitive  treasurer  from  Turkej'— a  pasha  with 
stolen  treasures." 

"  On  board  this  vessel  travels  a  Greeli  corn-merchant,  of  the 
name  of  Euthemio  Trikaliss,  not  with  stolen  tieasiires  but  with 
purcha.sed  grain.  The  ve.'sel  was  searched  at  (Jisova,  and  here  are 
the  certificates.  This  is  the  first;  be  so  good  as  to  read  it,  and  fee 
it  all  is  not  as  I  say.     I  know  nothing  of  any  Turkish  pasha." 

"  Where  is  he?" 

"  If  he  was  a  Greek,  with  Abraham,  if  a  Turk,  with  Moham- 
med." 

"  What!  is  he  dead,  then?" 

"  Certainly  he  is.  Here  is  the  second  paper,  containing  his  will, 
lie  died  of  di'sentery." 

Tlie  officer  read  the  document,  and  threw  side  glances  at  Timea, 
who  still  !-al  in  the  place  where  she  had  heard  of  her  father's  death. 
She  understood  notliing;  the  language  was  strange  to  her. 

"  My  six  sailors  and  the  .steersman  arc  witnesses  of  his  death." 

"  Well,  that  is  unlucky  for  him,  but  not  for  us;  if  he  is  dead  he 
must  be  buried.  You  will  tell  us  where,  and  we  shall  have  the 
l)ody  exhumed;  we  have  a  man  wlio  can  recognize  it,  and  prove 
the  identity  of  Trikaliss  with  Ali  Tschorbadschi,  and  then  we  can 
at  any  rate  lay  an  embargo  on  the  stolen  property.  Where  is  he 
buried?" 

''  At  the  bottom  of  the  Danube."  ^ 

"  Oh!  this  is  too  much.     Why  there?" 

"  Gently  now.  Here  is  the  third  paper,  prepared  by  the  Dean 
of  Plesscovacz,  in  whose  parisli  the  decea.se  of  Trikaliss  took  place, 
and  who  not  only  refused  liim  a  consecrated  l)urial,  but  forbid 
me  to  bring  the  body  ashore;  the  people  insisted  on  our  throwing 
it  overboard." 

The  captain  clinched  his  hand  angril}'  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
"The  devil!  these  confounded  priests!  Always  the  most  trouble 
with  them.  But  at  any  rate  you  can  tell  me  where  he  was  thrown 
into  the  river?" 

"  Let  me  tell  you  everj'thing  in  proper  order,  Herr  Captain.  The 
Plesscovaer  sent  four  watclimen  on  board,  who  were  to  prevent  our 
landing  the  corpse;  in  the  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep,  tliey 
threw  the  coflin,  which  they  had  loaded  with  stones,  into  the 
Danube  without  the  knowledge  of  the  crew.  Here  is  the  certificate 
delivered  to  me  by  the  culprits;  take  it,  .search  them  out,  take  their 
eviilence,  and  then  let  each  have  his  well-merited  punishment." 

The  captain  .stamped  with  his  foot,  and  burst  into  angry 
laugliter. 

"Well,  that  is  a  fine  story.  The  discovered  fugitive  dies,  and 
can  not  be  made  responsible;  the  priest  won't  bury  liim;  the  peas- 
ants shove  him  into  the  water,  and  hand  in  a  certificate  signed  with 
two  names  wliich  no  man  ever  po.ssessed,  and  two  places  wliich 
never  existed  in  this  world.  The  refugee  disappears  under  the 
water  of  the  I)anul)e,  and  I  can  neither  drag  tlie  whole  Danube 
from  Pancsova  to  Szendre,  nor  get  hold  of  the  two  rogues,  by  name 
Karakassalovics  and  Stiriapicz.    If  the  identity  of  the  fugitive  is 
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not  proved,  I  can  not  confiscate  the  cargo.  You  have  done  that 
very  cleverly,  skipper.  Cleverly  planned  indeed!  And  everything 
in  writing.  One,  two,  three,  four  documents.  1  bet  if  I  wanted 
the  baptismal  certificate  of  that  lady  there,  you  would  produce  it." 

"At  your  orders."  That  Timar  certainly  could  not  produce, 
but  he  could  put  on  such  an  innocent,  sheepish  face,  that  the  cap- 
tain shook  vvitli  laughter  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  You  are  a  splendid  fellow,  skipper.  You  have  saved  the 
young  lady's  property  for  her;  for  without  her  father  1  can  do 
nothing  to  either  her  or  her  money.  You  can  proceed,  you  clever 
fellow  1" 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  last  Tschaikiss,  who 
had  not  swung  round  quick  enough,  got  such  a  box  on  the  ear 
that  the  poor  devil  all  but  fell  into  the  water;  and  then  he  gave  the 
word  for  departure. 

When  he  was  down  below  in  the  boat,  he  cast  one  searching  look 
back;  but  the  skipper  was  still  looking  after  him  with  the  same 
sheepish  face. 

The  cargo  of  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  was  saved. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  FATE  OF   THE   "  ST.    BARBARA." 

The  "St.  Barbara"  could  now  pursue  her  way  unmolested; 
and  Timar  had  no  worse  misfortunes  than  the  daily  disputes  with 
the  leader  of  the  towing  team.  On  the  great  Hungarian  plains  the 
voyage  up  the  Danube  becomes  extremely  wearisome;  there  are  no 
rocks,  no  water-falls  or  old  ruins,  nothing  but  willows  and  poplars, 
which  border  both  sides  of  the  river.  Of  these  there  is  nothing  in- 
teresting to  relate. 

Timea  frequently  did  not  come  out  of  her  cabin  during  a  whole 
day,  and  not  a  word  did  her  lips  utter.  She  sat  alone,  and  often 
the  food  they  set  before  her  was  brought  out  again  untouched.  The 
days  grew  shorter,  and  the  bright  autumn  weather  turned  to  rain; 
Timea  now  shut  herself  entirely  into  her  cabin,  and  Michael  heard 
nothing  of  her  except  the  deep  sighs  which  at  night  penetrated  to 
his  ear  through  the  thin  partition.  But  she  was  never  heard  to 
weep;  the  heavy  blow  which  had  fallen  on  her  had  perhaps  covered 
her  heart  with  an  impenetrable  layer  of  ice.  How  glowing  must 
that  love  be  which  could  melt  it! 

Ah,  my  poor  friend,  how  came  you  by  that  thought?  Why  do 
you  dream  waking  and  sleeping  of  this  pale  face?  Even  if  she 
were  not  so  beautiful,  she  is  so  rich,  and  you  are  only  a  poor  devil 
of  a  fellow.  What  is  the  good  of  a  pauper  like  you  filling  all  hia 
thoughts  with  the  image  ot  such  a  rich  girl?  If  only  it  were  the 
other  way,  and  you  were  the  rich  one  and  she  poor!  And  how  rich 
is  Timea?  Timar  began  to  reckon,  in  order  to  drive  himself  to  de- 
spair, and  turn  these  idle  dreams  out  of  his  head.  Her  father  left 
her  a  thousand  ducats  in  gold  and  the  cargo,  which,  according  to 
the  present  market  prices,  must  be  worth,  say,  ten  thousand  ducats 
— perhaps  she  has  ornaments  and  jewels  besides — and  might  be 
CPUated  ia  Austrian  paper-money  of  that  date  ^s  wprth  a  liuiidre4 
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thousand  gulden;  that  in  a  Hungarian  provincial  town  is  a  very 
rich  heiress.  And  then  Timar  asked  himself  a  riddle  whose  solu- 
tion he  could  not  guess. 

If  Ali  Tschorbadschi  had  a  fortune  of  eleven  thousand  ducats,  that 
would  not  weigh  more  than  sixteen  pounds;  of  all  metals,  gold  has 
the  smallest  volume  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  Sixteen  pounds 
of  ducats  could  be  packed  in  a  knapsack,  which  a  man  could  carry 
on  his  back  a  long  way,  even  on  foot.  Why  was  the  Turk  obliged 
to  change  it  into  grain  and  load  a  cargo  ship  with  it,  which  would 
take  a  month  and  a  half  for  its  voyage,  and  have  to  struggle  witli 
storms,  eddies,  rocks,  and  shallows — which  might  be  delayed  by 
quarantine  and  custom  houses — when  he  could  have  carried  his 
treasure  with  him  in  his  knapsack,  and  bj^  making  his  way  cau- 
tiously' on  foot  over  mountain  and  river,  could  have  reached  Hun- 
gary safely  in  a  couple  of  weeks? 

The  key  to  this  problem  was  not  to  be  found. 

And  another  riddle  was  connected  with  this  one.  If  All's  treas- 
ure (whether  honestly  come  by  or  not)  only  consists  of  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  ducats  altogether,  whj"  does  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment institute  a  pursuit  on  such  a  large  scale,  sending  a  brigantine 
with  four-and- twenty  rowers,  and  spies  and  couriers  after  liim? 
What  would  be  a  heap  of  money  for  a  poor  supercargo  is  for  liis 
highness  the  Padischa  only  a  trifle;  avid  even  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  wliole  cargo,  representing  a  value  of 
ten  or  twelve  thous-and  ducats,  by  the  time  it  had  passed  through 
the  fingers  of  all  the  informers,  tax-collectors,  and  other  official 
cut-purses,  there  would  be  hardly  enough  left  for  the  sultan  to  fill 
his  pipe  with. 

Was  it  not  ridiculous  to  set  such  great  machinery  in  motion  in 
order  to  secure  so  small  a  prize? 

Or  was  it  not  so  much  the  money  as  Timea  that  was  the  object? 
Timar  had  enough  romance  about  him  to  find  this  a  plausible  as- 
sumption, however  little  it  agreed  with  a  supercargo's  one-times- 
one  multiplication  table. 

One  evening  the  wind  dispersed  the  clouds,  and  when  Timar 
looked  out  of  his  cabin  window  he  saw  on  the  western  horizon  the 
crescent  moon. 

The  "  red  moon!" 

The  glowing  sickle  seemed  to  touch  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
Danube.  It  looked  to  Timar  as  if  it  really  had  a  human  face,  as  it 
is  depicted  in  the  almanacs,  apd  as  if  it  said  something  to  him  with 
its  crooked  mouth.  Only  that  he  could  not  always  understand— it 
is  a  strange  language. 

]\Ioonstruck  people  perhaps  comprehend  it,  for  they  follow  it; 
only  they,  as  well  as  the  sleep  walkers,  remember  notliing  of  what 
was  said  when  they  awake.  It  was  as  it  the  moon  answered  Timar's 
questions.  Which?  All.  And  the  beating  of  his  heart?  or  his 
calculations?    All. 

Only  that  he  could  not  put  these  answers  into  words. 

The  red  crescent  dipped  slowly  toward  the  water,  and  sent  its 
reflected  rays  along  the  waves  as  far  as  the  ship's  bows,  as  if  to 
say,  "  Don't  you  uuderetand  now?"     At  last  it  drew  its  Uoras 
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genlly  below  the  surface,  saying  plainly,  "  I  shall  return  to-mor- 
row, and  then  you  will  know." 

The  pilot  was  in  favor  of  making  the  most  of  the  light  of  the 
affer-glow  to  go  on  further,  until  it  grew  dark.  They  were  already 
above  Almas,  and  not  far  from  Komorn;  in  those  parts  he  knew 
the  channel  so  well  that  he  could  have  steered  the  vessel  safely 
wi*h  his  eyes  shut.  As  far  up  as  the  Raab  Danube,  there  was  no 
more  danger  to  fear. 

And  yet  there  was  something!  Off  Fuzito  a  soft,  dull  thud  was 
heard;  but  at  this  thud  the  steersman  cried  "  Halt!"  in  a  fright, 
to  the  towing-team. 

Timar  also  grew  pale,  and  stood  petrified  for  a  moment.  For 
the  first  time  during  the  whole  voyage  dismay  was  depicted  in  his 
features.     "  We  have  struck  a  snag!"  he  cried  to  the  steersman. 

And  that  great  strong  man  entirely  lost  his  head,  left  the  rudder, 
and  ran  crying  like  a  little  child  across  the  deck  to  the  cabin. 

We  have  touched  a  snag!  Yes,  that  was  so.  When  the  Danube 
is  in  flood  it  makes  breaches  in  the  bank,  the  uprooted  trees  fall 
into  the  current,  and  are  carried  to  the  bottom  by  the  weight  of 
the  soil  clinging  to  their  roots;  if  a  cargo-ship  drawn  by  horses 
touches  such  a  tree-trunk,  it  pierces  the  hull.  From  shallows  and 
rocks  the  steersman  can  guard  his  vessel,  but  against  a  tree-trunk 
lying  in  ambush  under  water,  neither  knowledge,  experience  nor 
skill  is  of  any  avail.  Most  of  the  shipwrecks  on  the  Danube  are 
from  this  cause. 

"  It  is  all  up  with  us!"  howled  the  pilot  and  the  sailors.  Every 
one  left  his  post  and  ran  for  his  bundle  and  his  chest,  to  get  them 
into  the  boat. 

The  vessel  swung  across  the  stream,  and  the  forepart  began  to 
sink.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  saving  it — absolutely  impossible. 
The  hold  was  filled  with  sacks  of  grain;  before  they  could  shift 
these  in  order  to  get  at  the  leak  and  stop  it,  the  vessel  would  long 
ago  have  gone  down. 

Timar  broke  in  the  door  of  Timea's  cabin. 

"  Fraulein,  put  on  your  cloak  quickly,  and  take  the  casket  which 
stands  on  the  table;  our  ship  is  sinking,  we  must  save  ourselves." 
As  he  spoke  he  helped  her  into  her  warm  kaftan,  and  gave  her 
directions  to  get  into  the  boat;  the  pilot  would  help  her.  He  him- 
self ran  back  into  his  cabin  to  get  the  box  which  held  the  ship's 
papers  and  cash.  But  Johann  Fabula  was  not  thinking  of  helping 
Timea;  he  flew  into  a  rage  when  he  saw  the  girl.  "  Didn't  I  say 
this  n)  ilk-face,  this  witch  with  the  meeting  ej^ebrows,  would  bring 
us  all  to  destruction?    We  ought  to  have  thrown  her  overboard." 

Timea  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  she  shrunk  from  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  preferred  to  go  back  to  her  cabin,  where  she 
lay  down,  and  saw  the  water  rush  through  the  door  and  mount 
gradually  to  the  level  of  the  edge  of  her  bed.  She  thought  to  her- 
self that  if  the  water  washed  her  away,  it  would  carry  her  down- 
stream, to  where  her  father  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Danube, 
and  then  they  would  again  be  uriited. 

Timar  was  wading  up  to  his  knees  in  water  before  he  had  col- 
lected all  he  wanted  from  his  cabin  and  packed  them  in  a  box, 
which  he  took  on  his  shoulder  and  then  hurried  to  the  boat. 
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"  And  where  is  Timea?"  he  cried,  not  seeing  her  there. 

"The  devil  knows!"  growled  the  pilot.  "1  wish  she  had 
never  been  born."  Timar  flew  back  into  Timea's  cabin,  now  up 
to  his  waist  in  water,  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  "  Have  you  the 
casket?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  the  girl. 

He  asked  no  more,  but  hurried  with  her  on  deck,  and  carried 
her  in  his  arms  into  the  boat,  w'here  he  put  her  on  the  middle  seat. 
The  fate  of  the  "  St.  Barbara  "  wa.s  Vjeing  decided  with  awful  rap- 
idity. The  ship  was  going  down  stern  first,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
only  U\G  upper  deck  and  the  mast,  with  the  dangling  tow-rope, 
were  visible  above  water. 

"  Shove  off!"  Timar  said  to  the  rowers,  and  the  boat  moved  to- 
ward the  shore. 

"  Where  is  the  casket?"  Timar  asked  the  girl,  when  they  had 
already  gone  some  distance. 

"  Here  it  is,"  answered  Timea,  showing  him  what  she  had 
brought  away. 

"  Miserable  girl!  that  is  the  box  of  sweetmeats,  not  the  casket." 
In  fact,  Timea  had  brought  the  Ijox  of  Turkish  sweets,  meant  as  a 
present  to  her  new  sister,  and  had  totally  forgotten  the  casket 
which  held  her  whole  fortune.  That  was  left  behind  in  the  sub- 
merged cabin.     "  Back  to  the  sliipl"  Timar  cried  to  the  pilot. 

"  Surely  nobody  has  got  such  a  mad  notion  as  to  look  for  any- 
tliing  in  a  sunken  ship,"  grumbled  Fabula. 

"  Back!— no  words — I  insist!" 

The  boat  returned  to  the  vessel.  Timar  asked  no  one's  help,  but 
sprung  himself  to  the  deck  and  down  the  steps  to  the  cabin. 

Timea  looked  after  him  with  her  great  dark  eyes  as  he  vanished 
under  the  .surface,  as  if  to  say — "  And  you  too  go  before  me  into 
the  watery  grave." 

Timar  reached  the  bulwarks,  but  had  to  be  very  careful,  because 
the  vessel  had  a  list  toward  the  side  where  Timea's  cabin  door  was. 
He  had  to  hold  on  by  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  so  as  not  to  .slip  alto- 
gether under  water.  He  found  the  door,  luckily,  not  shut  by  the 
waves;  for  it  would  have  been  a  long  job  to  get  it  open.  It  was 
quite  dark  inside,  the  water  had  filled  it  almost  to  the  ceiling;  he 
groped  to  the  table,  the  casket  was  not  there;  perhaps  she  had  left 
it  on  tlie  bed.  The  water  had  floated  the  bed  to  the  roof,  and  he 
liad  to  draw  it  down;  but  the  casket  was  not  there  either.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  knocked  over  by  the  rush  of  wafer.  He  felt  al>out 
vainly  with  his  hands,  stooping  under  water.  His  feet  were  more 
fortiuiate,  for  he  stumbled  over  the  object  sought  for;  the  casket 
had  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  lifted  it,  and  tried  while  holding  it 
to  climb  up  to  the  other  side,  where  he  need  not  hold  on  with  both 
hands. 

The  minute  that  Timar  was  under  water  seemed  to  Timea  an 
eternity. 

He  was  a  full  minute  under  wafer.  He  had  held  his  breath  the 
whole  time,  as  if  to  try  an  experiment  how  long  a  man  could  do 
without  breathing. 

Wheu  Micliael's  head  appeared  above  the  water  she  heaved  a 
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deep  sigh,  and  her  face  beamed  when  Timar  gave  her  the  rescued 
casket,  but  not  on  its  account. 

"  Well,  captain!"  exclaimed  the  steersman,  as  he  helped  Timar 
into  the  boat,  "  that's  thrice  you've  got  soaked  for  the  love  of  Ihese 
eyebrows.     Thrice!" 

Tiniea  asked  Michael  in  a  whisper,  "  What  is  the  Greek  for  the 
word  thrice?"  Michael  translated  it.  Then  Timea  looked  at  him 
long,  and  repeated  to  herself  in  a  low  voice  "  Thrice." 

The  boat  approached  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  Almas. 

Against  the  steely  mirror  in  the  twilight  a  long  line  was  visible, 
like  a  distressful  note  of  exclamation  or  a  pause  in  life.  It  was  the 
topmast  of  the  "  St.  Barbara." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     GU A  RDI AN  . 

At  six  in  the  evening  the  ship's  crew  had  left  the  sunken  craft, 
and  by  half  past  seven  Timar  with  Timea  was  in  Komorn.  The 
post-cart  driver  knew  Brazovics'  house  very  well,  and  galloped  his 
four  bell-decked  horses  with  unmerciful  cracks  of  the  whip 
through  the  little  streets  up  to  the  square,  as  he  had  been  promised 
a  good  trinkgeld  if  he  brought  his  passengers  quickly  to  their  des- 
tination. 

Michael  lifted  Timea  from  the  country  wagon  and  told  her  she 
was  now  at  home.  Then  he  took  the  casket  under  his  cloak  and 
led  the  girl  up  the  steps. 

The  house  of  Athanas  Brazovics  was  of  two  stories — a  rarity  in 
Komorn;  for  in  remembrance  of  the  destructive  earthquakes  by 
which  the  town  had  been  visited  in  the  last  century,  people  usually 
only  built  on  the  ground-tloor.  The  lower  story  was  occupied  by 
a  large  cafe,  which  served  the  resident  tradespeople  as  a  casino; 
the  whole  upper  floor  was  inhabited  by  the  family  of  the  mer- 
chant. It  had  two  entrances  from  the  street,  and  a  third  through 
the  kitchen. 

The  owner  was  generally  not  at  home  at  this  hour,  as  Timar 
knew;  he  therefore  led  Timea  straight  to  the  door  through  which 
the  women's  rooms  were  reached.  In  these  reigned  fashionable 
luxurj',  and  in  the  anteroom  lounged  a  man-servant.  Timar  asked 
him  to  fetch  his  master  from  the  cafe,  and  meanwhile  led  Timea  to 
the  ladies. 

He  was  certainly  hardly  got  up  for  company,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined when  one  remembers  what  he  had  gone  through,  and  the 
number  of  times  he  had  been  soaked;  but  he  was  one  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  house,  who  could  come  in  at  any  time  and  in  any 
dress:  they  looked  upon  him  as  "  one  of  our  people."  In  such  a 
case  one  gets  over  the  strict  rules  of  etiqiiette. 

The  announcement  revives  the  old  habit  of  the  mistress,  as  soon 
as  the  door  of  the  anteroom  is  open,  of  putting  her  head  through 
the  parlor  door  to  see  who  is  coming.  Frau  Sophie  has  kept  this 
habit  ever  since  her  maid-servant  days.  (Pardon,  that  slipped  out 
by  accident.)  Well,  j^es,  Herr  Athanas  raised  her  from  a  low  sta- 
tion; it  was  a  love-match,  so  no  one  has  a  right  to  reproach  her. 
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It  is  therefore  not  as  idle  gossip,  but  only  as  a  characteristic 
touch,  that  1  mentiou  that  Frau  Sophie  even  as  "  gracious  lady  " 
could  not  get  rid  of  her  early  habit.  Her  clothes  always  litted  her 
as  if  they  had  been  given  to  her  bj-  her  mistress.  From  her  coiffure 
an  obstinate  lock  of  hair  would  always  stick  out  either  in  tlie  front 
or  at  the  back;  even  her  most  gorgeous  costumes  always  looked 
tumbled  and  creased;  and  if  nothing  else  went  wrong,  there  would 
be  invariably  a  pair  of  trodden-down  shoes  with  which  she  could 
indulge  in  her  old  propensity.  Curiosity  and  tattle  were  the  ingre- 
dients of  her  conversation,  in  which  she  generally  introduced  such 
extraordinary  expressions  that  when  she  began  to  scatter  thera  in  a 
mixed  partj',  the  guests  (that  is,  those  who  were  seated)  almost  fell 
off  their  chairs  with  laughter.  Then,  too,  she  had  the  agreeable 
custcm  of  never  speaking  low;  her  voice  was  a  continuous  scream, 
as  if  she  were  being  stabbed  and  wished  to  call  for  assistance. 

"  Oh,  good  Lord,  it's  INIichael!"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  got  her 
head  through  the  door-way.  "  And  where  did  you  get  the  pretty 
fraulein?  What  is  the  casket  you  have  under  your  arm?  Come 
into  the  parlor!     Look,  look,  Athalie,  what  Timar  has  brought!" 

Michael  let  Timea  pass,  then  he  entered  and  politelv  wished  the 
company  good-evening.  Timea  looked  round  with  the  shyness  of 
a  first  meeting.  Besides  the  mistress  of  the  house  there  were  a  girl 
and  a  man  in  the  room.  The  girl  was  a  f udy  developed  and  con- 
scious beauty,  who,  in  spite  of  her  naturally  small  waist,  did  not 
disdain  tight  staj's;  her  high  heels  and  piles  of  hair  made  her  ap- 
pear taller  than  she  was;  she  wore  mittens,  and  her  nails  were  long 
and  pointed.  Her  expression  was  of  artificial  amiability;  she  had 
somewhat  arrogant  and  pouting  lips,  a  rosy  complexion,  and  two 
rows  of  dazzling  white  teeth,  which  .she  did  not  mind  .Showing; 
■when  .she  laughed,  dimples  formed  on  chin  and  cheek,  dark  brows 
arched  over  the  bright  black  eyes,  whose  brilliancy  was  increased 
by  their  aggressiv^e  prominence.  "With  her  head  up  and  bust 
thrown  forward,  the  beautiful  creature  knew  how  to  make  an  im- 
posing appearance.     This  was  Fraulein  Atlialie. 

The  man  was  a  j'oung  officer,  verging  on  thirtj',  with  a  cheerful 
open  face  and  fiery  black  eyes.  According  to  the  military  regula- 
tions of  the  period,  he  had  a  clean-shaven  face,  with  liie  exception 
of  a  small  cre.scent-shaped  whisker.  This  warrior  wore  a  violet 
tunic,  with  collar  and  cuffs  ot  pink  velvet,  the  uniform  of  tlie  en- 
gineers. Timar  knew  him  too.  It  was  Ilerr  Kntschtika,  first 
lieutenant  at  the  fort,  and  also  a  commissariat  officer — rather  a 
h^'brid  position,  but  so  it  was. 

The  lieutenant  has  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  portrait  of  the  young 
lady  before  him  in  chalks;  he  has  already  finished  one  l)y  daylight, 
and  is  trying  one  by  lamplight.  The  entrance  of  Timea  disturbs 
him  in  this  artistic  occupation. 

The  whole  appearance  of  Ihe  slender  delicate  girl  was  something 
spiritual  at  this  moment — it  was  as  if  a  ghost,  a  phantom,  had 
stepped  out  of  the  dusk. 

When  Ilerr  Katschuka  looked  up  from  his  easel,  liis  dark-red 
chalk  drew  such  a  streak  across  the  portrait's  brow,  that  it  would 
be  liard  for  bread-crumbs  to  get  it  out,  and  he  rose  involuntarily 
from  his  seat  before  Timea. 
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Every  one  rose  at  tlie  sight  of  the  girl,  even  Athalie.  Who  can 
she  be? 

Tiinar  tvhispeied  to  Timea  in  Greek,  on  which  she  hastened  to 
Frail  Sophie  and  kissed  her  hand,  while  the  girl  herself  received  a 
kiss  on  her  cheek. 

Again  Tiinar  whispered  to  her.  The  girl  went  with  shy  obedi- 
ence to  Athalie,  and  looked  steadily  in  her  face.  Shall  she  kiss 
her,  or  fall  on  the  neck  of  her  new  sister?  Athalie  seemed  to  raise 
her  head  higher  still.  Timea  bent  to  her  hand  and  kissed  it — or 
ra'her  not  her  hand,  but  tlie  kid  mitten.  Athalie  allowed  it,  her 
eyes  cast  a  flaming  glance  on  Timea's  face,  and  another  on  the  offi- 
cer, and  she  curled  her  lips  yet  more. 

Herr  Katschuka  was  completel}'^  lost  in  admiration  of  Timea. 

But  neither  his  nor  Athalie's  tierj^  looks  called  up  any  emotion 
on  Timea's  face,  which  remained  as  white  as  if  she  were  a  spirit. 

Timar  himself  was  not  a  little  confused.  How  was  he  to  intro- 
duce the  girl  and  relate  how  he  had  come  by  her,  before  this 
officer? 

Herr  Brazovics  helped  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  With  a  great 
bustle  he  burst  in  at  the  door.  He  had  just  now  in  the  cafe — to 
the  surprise  of  all  the  regular  customers — read  aloud  from  the 
Augsburg  Gazette  [hat  the  escaped  pasha  and  treasurer,  Ali  Tschor- 
badschi  and  his  daughter,  had  fled  on  board  the  "  St.  Barbara," 
evaded  the  watchfulness  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  reached 
Hungary  in  safety.  The  "St.  Barbara"  is  his  ship.  Tschor- 
badschi  is  a  good  friend  of  his — even  a  connection  by  the  mother's 
side.  An  extraordinary  event!  One  can  fancy  how  Herr  Athanas 
threw  his  chair  back  when  the  servant  brought  him  the  news  that 
Herr  Timar  had  just  arrived  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  and 
under  his  arm  a  gilt  casket. 

"  So  it  is  actually  true!"  cried  Herr  Athanas,  and  rushed  up  to 
his  own  apartments,  not  without  upsetting  a  few  of  the  card-play- 
ers on  his  way. 

Brazovics  was  a  man  of  enormous  corpulence.  His  stomach  was 
always  half  a  step  in  front  of  him.  His  face  was  copper- colored  at 
its  palest,  and  violet  when  he  ought  to  have  been  rosy:  even  when 
he  shaved  in  the  morning  his  chin  was  all  bristles  by  the  evening, 
his  scrubb}"  mustache  perfumed  with  smoke,  snuff,  and  various 
spirits;  his  eyebrows  formed  a  bushy  wall  over  his  prominent  and 
bloodshot  eyes.  (A  fearful  thought,  that  the  eyes  of  the  lovely 
Athalie,  when  she  grows  old,  will  resemble  her  father's!) 

When  Herr  Brazovics  opens  his  mouth,  one  understands  why 
Frau  Sophie  always  screams;  her  husband,  too,  can  onl}'  speak  in 
shouts,  but  with  the  difference  that  he  has  a  det  p  bass  voice  like  a 
hippopotamus. 

Naturally  Frau  Sophie,  when  she  wants  to  overpower  his  voice 
with  her  own,  raises  it  to  a  yeU.  It  was  as  if  they  had  a  wager 
which  could  bring  on  the  other  a  lung  disease  or  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. It  is  doubtful  who  will  win;  but  Brazovics  always  stops 
his  ears  with  wool,  and  Frau  Sophie  invariably  has  a  comforter 
round  her  throat. 

Athanas  rushed,  panting  with  haste,  into  the  ladies'  room,  where 
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his  voice  of  thunder  had  already  preceded  him.  "  Is  Michael  there 
■with  the  young  lad}"^?   Where  is  the  fraulein?  Where  is  Michael?" 

Tiniar  hastened  to  catch  him  at  the  door.  He  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  back  the  man  himself,  but  the  weight  of  liis  ap- 
proaching paunch,  when  once  set  in  motion,  bore  down  all  obsta- 
cles. 

Michael  made  a  sign  to  him  that  a  visitor  was  present.  "  Ah, 
that  doesn't  matter!  You  can  speak  openly  before  him.  We  are 
enfamille  ;  the  Herr  Lieutenant  belongs  to  the  family.  Ha!  ha! 
don't  get  cross,  Athalie;  every  one  knows  it.  You  can  speak  freelj', 
Michael;  it  is  all  in  the  papers." 

"  What  is  in  the  papers?"  exclaimed  Athalie,  angrily. 

"  Well,  well,  not  you;  but  that  my  friend  Ali  Tschorbadschi, 
my  own  cousin,  the  treasurer,  has  fled  to  Hungary  with  his 
daughter _and  his  property  on  board  my  ship  the  'St.  Barbara;' 
and  this  is  the  daughter,  isn't  she?  The  dear  little  thing!"  And 
witli  that  Herr  Brazovics  suddenly  fell  upon  her,  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  pressed  two  kisses  on  her  pale  face — two  loud,  wet, 
malodorous  kisses,  so  that  the  girl  was  quite  confused. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Michael,  to  have  brought  her  here  so 
quickly.  Have  you  given  him  a  glass  of  wine?  Go,  Sophie — 
quick!     A  glass  of  wine!" 

Fran  Sophie  pretended  not  to  hear;  but  Herr  Brazovics  threw 
himself  into  an  armchair,  drew  Timea  between  his  knees,  and 
stroked  her  hair  with  his  fat  palms.  "  And  where  is  my  worthy 
friend,  the  gov^ernor  of  the  treasury?    Where  is  he?" 

"  He  died  on  the  journey,"  answered  Timar  in  a  low  voice. 

"  What  a  fatality!"  said  Brazovics,  trying  to  give  an  angular 
form  to  his  round  face,  and  taking  his  hand  from  the  girl's  head. 
"  But  no  accident  happened  to  him?" 

A  curious  question.     But  Timar  understood  it. 

"  He  intrusted  his  property  to  my  care,  to  deliver  it  over  to  you 
with  his  daughter.  You  were  to  be  her  adopted  father  and  the 
guardian  of  her  property." 

At  these  words  Herr  Brazovics  grew  sentimental  again;  he  took 
Timca's  head  between  his  two  hands,  and  pressed  it  to  his  breast. 

"  As  if  she  were  my  own  child.  I  will  regard  her  as  my  daugh- 
ter;" and  then  again  smack!  smack!  one  kiss  after  another  on 
brow  and  cheek  of  the  poor  victim.  "  And  what  is  in  this  casket?" 

"  The  gold  I  was  to  deliver  to  you." 

"  Very  good,  Michael.     How  much  is  there?" 

"  A  thousand  ducats." 

"  What!"  cried  Brazovics,  and  pushed  Timea  off  his  knee; 
"  only  a  thousand  ducats?     Michael,  you  have  stolen  the  rest!" 

Something  stirred  in  Timar's  face.  ''  Here  is  the  autograph  will 
of  the  deceased.  He  declares  therein  that  he  has  given  over  to 
me  a  thousand  ducats  in  gold,  and  his  remaining  property  is  con- 
tained in  the  cargo,  w^hich  consists  of  ten  thousand  measures  of 
wheat.'" 

"  That's  something  more  like.  Ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat, 
at  twelve  gulden  fifty  a  measure  in  paper  money,  that  makes  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  gulden,  or  fifty  thousand  gul- 
den silver.     Come  here,  little  treasure,  and  sit  on  my  knee;  you're 
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tired,  aren't  you?  And  did  my  dear  never-to-be-forgotten  friend 
send  me  any  other  directions?" 

"  He  told  me  to  tell  you  that  you  must  be  present  in  person 
when  the  sacks  are  emptied,  lest  they  should  exchange  the  grain, 
for  he  had  bought  a  very  good  quality." 

"  Naturally  I  shall  be  there  in  person.  How  should  I  not  be? 
And  where  is  the  ship  with  the  grain?" 

"  Below  Almas,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Danube." 

But  now  Athanas  thrust  Timea  right  away,  and  sprung  up  in  a 
rage.  "  What!  my  fine  vessel  gone  down,  as  well  as  the  ten  thou- 
sand measures  of  wheat!  Oh,  you  gallows-bird!  you  rascal!  You 
were  all  drunk,  for  certain.  I'll  put  you  all  in  jail;  the  pilot  shall 
be  in  irons;  and  I  shall  not  pay  one  of  you.  You  forfeit  your  ten 
thousand  gulden  caution-money:  you  shall  never  see  that  again. 
Go  and  sue  me  if  you  like!" 

"  Your  vessel  was  not  worth  more  than  six  thousand  gulden,  and 
is  insured  tor  its  full  value  at  the  Komorn  Marine  Insurance  Office. 
You  have  come  to  no  harm." 

"  If  that  were  true  a  hundred  times  over,  I  should  still  require 
compensation  from  you,  on  account  of  the  lucrum  cessans.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means?  If  3^ou  do,  you  can  understand  that  your 
ten  thousand  gulden  will  go  to  the  last  kreiitzer," 

"  So  be  it,"  answered  Timar,  quietly.  "  We  will  speak  of  that 
another  timej  there's  time  enough.  But  what  we  have  to  do  now 
is  to  decide  what  is  to  happen  to  the  sunken  cargo,  for  the  longer  it 
remains  under  water,  the  more  it  will  be  spoiled." 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me  what  happens  to  it?" 

"  So  you  will  not  take  it  over?  You  will  not  be  personally  pre- 
sent at  the  discharge  of  cargo?" 

"  The  devil  I  will!  What  should  I  do  with  ten  thousand  meas- 
ures of  soaked  grain?  I  am  not  going  to  make  starch  of  ten  thou- 
sand measures  of  corn;  or  shall  I  make  paste  of  it?  The  devil  may 
take  it  if  he  wants  it!" 

"  Hardly;  but  the  stufi  mu^t  be  sold.  The  millers,  factors, 
cattle-dealers,  will  offer  something  for  it,  and  the  peasants  too,  who 
want  seed-corn;  and  the  vessel  must  be  emptied.  In  that  way 
some  money  may  be  got  out  of  it." 

"  Money!"  (This  word  could  always  penetrate  into  the  cotton- 
stuffed  ears  of  the  merchant.)  "Good.  I  will  give  you  a  permit 
to- morrow  to  empty  the  vessel  and  get  rid  of  the  cargo  in  bulk." 

"  I  want  the  permit  to-day.  Before  morning  everything  will  be 
ruined." 

"  To-day!  You  know  I  never  touch  a  pen  at  night;  it  is  against 
my  habits." 

"  I  thought  of  that  beforehand,  and  brought  the  permit  with  me. 
You  have  only  to  sign  your  name  to  it.     Here  are  pen  and  ink." 

But  now  Frau  Sophie  interrupted  with  a  scream.  "  Here  in  my 
parlor  1  do  not  allow  writing  to  be  done!  That's  the  only  thing 
wantini; — that  my  new  carpet  should  be  all  spotted  with  ink.  Go 
to  your  room  if  you  want  to  write.  And  I  won't  have  this  squab- 
bling with  your  people  here  in  my  rooms!" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  isn't  my  house,"  growled  the  great 
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"  And  it's  ni}'  sitting-room!" 

"  I  am  master  here!" 

"  And  I  am  mistress  liere!" 

Tlie  screeching  and  growling  had  the  good  result  for  Tiraar  that 
Herr  Brazovics  dew  into  a  rage,  and  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
master  in  his  own  house,  seized  the  pen  and  signed  the  power  of 
attorney.  But  when  he  liad  given  it,  both  fell  on  Tiraar,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  such  a  flood  of  reproaches  and  invective,  that 
he  would  willingly  have  taken  yet  another  bath  in  the  Danube  to 
wash  them  away.  Frau  Sophie  only  scolded  Timar  indirectly,  as 
she  abused  her  husband  for  giving  such  a  ragged,  dirty  fellow, 
such  a  tipsy,  beggarly  scoundrel,  a  warrant  like  that. 

Why  hat  he  not  given  it  to  any  other  supercargo  than  Timar, 
who  would  run  away  with  the  money,  and  drink  and  gamble  till  it 
was  gone. 

Timar  stood  the  whole  time  with  the  same  immovable  calm,  in 
the  midst  of  this  tumult  as  that  with  which  he  had  defied  storm 
and  waves  at  the  Iron  Gate.  At  last  he  broke  silence:  "  Will  you 
take  charge  of  the  money  which  belongs  to  the  orphan,  or  shall  I 
give  it  over  to  the  City  Orphanage?"  (At  this  last  question  Brazo- 
vics got  a  great  fright.)  "  Now,  then,  if  you  please,  come  with  me 
into  the  office  and  we  will  settle  the  affair  at  once,  for  I  don't  like 
servants'  squabbles." 

With  this  hundred-pound  insult  he  succeeded  in  suddenly  si- 
lencing both  master  and  mistress.  Against  such  scolds  and  blus- 
terers, a  good  round  impertinence  is  tl:e  best  remedj'.  Brazovics 
took  the  light  and  said,  "  All  right;  bring  the  money  along." 
Frau  Sophie  appeared  all  at  once  to  be  in  the  t)est  of  tempers,  and 
asked  Timar  if  he  would  not  have  a  glass  of  wine  first. 

Timea  was  quite  stunned;  of  what  passed  in  a  foreign  language 
she  understood  not  a  word,  and  the  gestures  and  looks  which  ac- 
companied it  were  not  calculated  to  enlighten  her.  Why  should  her 
guardian  now  kiss  and  hug  her,  the  orphan,  and  the  next  moment 
pxmh  her  from  him?  Why  did  he  again  take  her  on  his  lap,  only 
to  thrust  her  away  once  more?  Why  did  both  of  them  scream  at 
this  man,  who  remained  as  calm  as  she  had  seen  him  in  the  tem- 
pest, until  he  spoke  a  few  words,  quietly,  without  anger  or  excite- 
ment, and  thereby  instantly  silenced  and  overpowered  the  two  who 
had  been  like  mad  people  the  minute  before,  so  that  they  could 
prevail  as  little  against  him  as  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  and  the 
armed  men.  Of  all  that  went  on  around  her,  she  had  not  under- 
stood one  word;  and  now  the  man  who  had  been  hitherto  her  faith- 
ful companion,  who  had  gone  "  thrice  "  into  the  water  for  her 
sake,  with  whom  alone  she  could  speak  in  Greek,  was  going  away 
—forever,  no  doubt — and  she  would  never  hear  his  voice  again. 

Yet  no;  once  again  it  sounds  in  her  ear.  Before  he  stepped  over 
the  threshold  Timar  turned  to  her  and  said  in  Greek,  "  Fraulein 
Timea,  there  is  what  you  brought  away  with  you." 

And  with  that  he  took  the  box  of  sweets  from  under  his  cloak. 
Timea  ran  to  him,  took  the  box,  and  hastened  to  Athalie,  in  order 
to  present  to  her,  with  the  svreetcst  smile,  the  gift  she  l^ad  brought 
from  far  awaj^.    Athalie  opened  the  bos, 
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"M  done  f"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  smells  of  rose-water,  just  like  the 
pocket-handkerchiefs  the  maid-servants  take  to  church." 

Timea  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  from  the  pouting  lips 
and  turned-up  nose  she  could  easily  guess  their  meaning,  and  that 
made  her  very  sad.' 

She  made  another  attempt,  and  offered  the  Turkish  sweetmeats 
to  Frau  Sophie,  who  declined  with  the  remark  that  her  teeth  were 
bad,  and  she  could  not  eat  sweets.  jQuite  cast  down,  she  now 
offered  them  to  the  lieutenant.  He  found  them  excellent,  and 
swallowed  three  lumps  in  three  mouthfuls,  for  which  Timea  smiled 
at  him  gratefully. 

Timar  stood  at  the  door  and  saw  Timea  smile.  Suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  must  offer  him  some  of  the  Turkish  delight. 
But  it  was  already  too  late,  for  Timar  no  longer  stood  there.  Soon 
after,  the  lieutenant  toolt  leave  and  departed.  Being  a  man  of 
breeding,  he  bowed  to  Timea  also,  which  pleased  her  greatly. 

After  a  time  Herr  Brazovics  returned  to  the  room,  and  they  were 
now  just  the  four  alone. 

Brazovics  and  Frau  Sophie  began  to  talk  in  a  gibberish  which 
was  intended  for  Greek. 

Timea  understood  a  word  here  and  there,  but  the  sense  seemed  to 
her  more  strange  than  those  languages  which  were  altogether  un- 
known to  her. 

They  were  consulting  what  to  do  with  this  girl  whom  they  had 
been  saddled  with.  Her  whole  property  consists  of  twelve  thou- 
sand paper  gulden.  Even  if  it  were  likely  that  the  soaked  graiii 
should  bring  in  a  little  more,  that  would  not  suffice  to  educate  her 
like  a  lady,  like  Alhalie. 

Frau  Sophie  thought  she  must  be  treated  as  a  servant,  and  get 
used  to  cook  and  sweep,  to  wash  and  iron — that  would  be  some  use. 
With  so  little  money  no  one  would  marry  her  except  some  cJerk  or 
ship's  captain,  and  then  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  to  be 
brought  up  as  a  servant  and  not  a  lady. 

But  Athanas  would  not  hear  of  it;  what  would  people  say?  At 
last  they  agree  on  a  middle  course;  Timea  is  not  to  be  treated  like 
a  regular  servant,  but  take  the  position  of  an  adopted  child.  She 
will  take  her  meals  with  the  family,  but  help  to  wait.  She  shall 
not  stand  at  the  wash-tub,  but  must  get  up  her  own  and  Athalie's 
fine  things.  She  must  sew  what  is  wanted  for  the  house,  not  in 
the  maid's  room  but  in  the  gentlefolks'  apartments;  of  course  she 
will  help  Athalie  to  dress,  that  will  only  be  a  pleasure  to  her,  and 
she  need  not  sleep  with  the  maids  but  in  the  same  room  as  Athalie; 
the  latter  wants  some  one  to  keep  her  company  and  be  at  her  serv- 
ice. In  return,  Athalie  can  give  her  the  oM  clothes  she  no  longer 
requires. 

A  girl  who  has  only  twelve  thousand  gulden  can  thank  Heaven 
that  such  a  fate  should  fall  to  her  share. 

And  Timea  was  satisfied  with  her  lot.  After  the  great  and  in- 
comprehensible catastrophe  which  had  thrown  her  on  the  world, 
the  lonely  creature  clung  to  every  being  she  came  near.  She  was 
gentle  and  obliging.  This  is  the  way  of  Turkish  girls.  It  pleased 
her  to  be  allowed  to  sit  by  Athalie  at  supper,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
jsary  to  remind  her:  she  rose  of  her  own  accord  to  change  the  plates 
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and  wash  the  spoons,  and  did  it  with  cheerful  looks  and  kind  at- 
tention. She  feared  to  annoy  lier  guardians  if  she  lool^ed  sad,  and 
yet  she  had  cause  onougli.  Especially  she  husied  herself  in  trying 
to  help  Athalie.  "Whenever  she  looked  at  her,  lier  face  showed  the 
open  admiration  which  j'oung  girls  feel  for  a  grownup  beauty; 
she  forgot  herself  in  gazing  at  the  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  of 
the  other.  Those  innocent  minds  think  an}'  one  so  lovely  must  be 
very  good. 

She  did  not  understand  \vhat  Athnlie  said,  for  she  did  not  even 
speak  bad  Greek,  like  her  parents;  but  .she  tried  to  guess  l)y  her 
ej'es  and  hands  what  was  wanted.  After  supper,  at  which  Timea 
only  eat  fruit  and  bread,  not  being  used  to  rich  dishes,  they  went 
into  the  salon. 

There  Athalie  sat  down  to  the  piano.  Timea  crouched  near  her 
on  the  footstool  and  looked  with  admiration  at  her  rapid  executicn. 
Then  Athalie  showed  her  the  portrait  which  the  lieutenant  had  ex- 
ecuted, and  Timea  clasped  her  hands  in  astonishment. 

"  You  never  saw  anything  like  it?" 

"Where  should  she  have  seen  such  things?"  answered  the  fa- 
ther. "It  is  forbidden  to  the  Turks  to  take  a  likeness  of  any  one. 
That  is  why  there  is  a  revolution  just  now — because  the  sultan 
has  had  his  picture  painted  and  hung  up  over  the  divan.  Ali 
T.schorbadschi  was  mixed  up  in  the  movement,  and  was  forced  to 
fly.     You  poor  old  Tschorbadschi,  to  have  Iseen  such  a  fool!" 

Wlien  Timea  heard  iier  father's  name,  she  kissed  the  hand  of 
Brazovics.  She  supposed  he  had  sent  some  pious  blessing  after  the 
dead  man. 

Athalie  went  to  bed,  and  Timea  carried  the  light  for  her.  Athalie 
seated  herself  at  her  dressing-table,  looked  in  the  glass,  sighed 
deeply,  and  then  sunk  back  in  her  chair  tired  and  cross,  with  a 
gloomj'  countenance.  Timea  would  have  liked  to  know  why  this 
lovely  face  had  suddenly  grown  so  sad. 

She  took  the  comb  from  Athalie's  hair  and  loosened  the  plaits 
with  a  skillful  hand,  and  then  again  dressed  the  richly  flowing 
chestnut  locks  for  the  night  in  a  simple  coil. 

She  took  out  the  earrings,  and  her  head  came  so  near  to  Athalie's 
that  the  latter  could  not  help  seeing  the  two  contrasting  faces  in 
the  mirror. 

One  so  radiant,  rosy,  and  fascinating,  the  other  so  pale  and  soft; 
and  yet  Athalie  sprung  up  angrily  and  piished  away  the  glass. 
"Let  us  go  to  sleep."  The  white  face  had  thrown  hers  into  the 
shade.  Timea  col'ected  the  scattered  clothes  and  folded  them 
neatly  together  by'  instinct. 

Then  she  knelt  before  Athalie  and  took  oil  her  stocking.?.  Athalie 
permitted  it. 

And  after  Timea  had  drawn  them  off,  and  held  the  .snow-wliite 
foot,  more  perfect  than  a  sculptor's  ideal,  in  her  lap,  she  bent  and 
pressed  a  kiss  on  it.     Athalie  permitted  that  too. 
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BOOK  SECOND.— TIMEA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GOOD     ADVICE. 

LiEDTBNANT  Katschuka.  went  through  the  cafe  and  found 
Timar  there  gulping  down  a  cup  of  black  coffee.  "  I  am  soaked 
and  frozen,  and  have  a  great  deal  still  to  do  to-day,"  he  said  to  the 
officer,  who  hastened  to  press  his  hand. 

"  Come  and  have  a  glass  of  punch  with  me." 

"  Many  thanks,  but  I  hav'e  no  time  now;  I  must  go  this  instant 
to  the  insurance  company,  that  they  may  help  me  with  the  salvage 
of  the  cargo;  for  the  longer  it  remains  under  water  the  greater  the 
damage.  From  there  I  must  run  to  the  magistrate,  that  he  may  be 
in  time  to  send  some  one  to  Almas  to  receive  the  power  of  attorney; 
then  I  must  go  round  to  the  cattle-dealers  and  carriers,  to  induce 
them  to  come  to  the  auction;  and  later  on  I  must  go  by  the  stage 
to  lotis  to  tind  out  the  starch  manufacturers  there:  they  can  make 
the  best  use  of  the  wet  grain.  Perhaps  in  this  way  some  of  the 
poor  child's  property  may  be  saved.  But  I  have  a  letter  to  deliver 
to  you  which  was  given  me  in  Orsova." 

Katschuka  read  the  letter,  and  then  said  to  Timar,  ' '  Very  good, 
my  friend.  Do  your  business  in  the  town,  but  afterward  come  to 
me  for  half  an  hour;  I  live  near  the  Anglia — over  the  door 
hangs  a  shield  with  a  large  double  eagle.  While  the  diligence  baits 
we  will  drink  a  glass  of  punch  and  have  a  sensible  talk;  be  sure 
you  come." 

Timar  consented,  and  went  ofE  to  look  after  his  business.  It 
might  be  about  eleven  o'clock  when  he  entered  the  door  under  the 
double  eagle,  which  was  near  the  promenade  called  in  Komorn  the 
Anglia.  Katschuka's  private  servant  waited  for  him  there,  and 
led  him  up  to  his  master's  room.  "Well,  I  expected,"  began 
Timar,  "  you  would  have  been  already  married  to  Athalie  long  be- 
fore I  came  up  from  yonder." 

"  Yes,  comrade,  but  the  affair  doesn't  get  on  well;  it  is  delayed 
by  first  one  thing  and  then  another.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  one  of 
us  is  not  keen  about  it." 

"  Oh!  you  may  be  sure  Athalie  is  keen  enough." 

"  In  this  world  you  can't  be  sure  of  anything,  least  of  all  a 
heart.  I  only  say  one  thing,  long  engagements  are  bad.  Instead 
of  getting  nearer  to  each  otiier  people  only  get  further  apart,  and 
learn  to  know  each  other's  failings  and  weaknesses.  If  this  occurs 
after  marriage  one  thinks,  in  God's  name,  we  can  not  go  back. 
Let  me  advise  you,  comrade,  if  you  wish  to  marry  and  have  fallen 
in  love,  don't  wait  long  to  think  about  it;  for  if  you  begin  to  cal- 
culate it  will  only  end  in  a  breach." 
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"  "With  you  I  should  fancy  there  is  no  danger  in  calculations 
about  a  girl  who  is  so  rich." 

"  Riches  are  rehxtive,  my  friend.  Believe  me,  every  woman 
knows  how  to  get  rid  of  the  interest  of  her  dowry;  and  then  no 
one  exactly  knows  the  linancial  position  of  Ilerr  Brazovics.  A  heap 
of  money  goes  through  his  hands,  but  he  does  nol  like  striking  a 
proper  business- like  balance,  so  as  to  show  what  he  has  gained  or 
lost  by  his  dealings." 

"  For  my  part  1  think  he  is  very  well  off.  And  Athalie  is  a  very 
pretty  and  clever  j'oung  lad3^" 

"  Yes,  yes;  but  you  need  not  praise  Athalie  to  me  like  a  horse 
yon  take  to  market.     Let  us  rather  talk  of  your  affairs." 

It  Katschuka  had  been  able  to  look  into  Timar's  heart  he  would 
have  found  that  what  they  had  been  talking  of  was  his  friend's 
affair.  Timar  had  turned  the  conversation  to  Athalie  because — be- 
cau.se  he  envied  the  officer  the  smile  of  Timea's  face.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  said,  "You  have  no  right  to  Timea's  smile — you  are  en- 
gaged; marry  Athalie!" 

'•  Now,  let  us  talk  of  serious  matters.  My  friend  in  Orsova 
writes  me  that  I  am  to  befriend  you  Good;  I  will  try.  You  are 
in  a  position  anything  but  pleasant:  the  ship  intrusted  to  you  is 
wrecked.  It  is  not  your  fault,  but  a  great  misfortune  for  j'ou,  for 
every  one  will  now  fear  to  intrust  you  with  a  vessel.  Your  prin- 
cipal .seizes  your  caution- money,  and  who  knows  whether  you  can 
recover  it  by  law.  You  would  like  to  help  the  poor  orphan — I  see 
it  in  your  eyes;  that  she  .should  lose  such  a  pretty  fortune  affects 
you  more  than  any  one  else.  How  can  we  get  out  of  this  with  one 
coup?" 

"  I  know  no  way  out  of  it." 

"  But  I  do.  Listen  to  me;  next  week  the  annual  concentration 
of  troops  begins  round  Komorn.  Twenty  thousand  of  them  will 
be  maneuvering  here  for  three  weeks,  A  contract  for  the  bread 
supply  is  on  hand;  large  sums  will  be  paid,  and  he  who  goes  about 
it  wisely  will  make  a  good  haul.  All  the  tenders  go  through  my 
hands,  and  I  can  say  i)eforehand  who  will  get  the  contract,  tor  it 
depends  more  on  what  is  not  contained  in  the  offer  than  on  wliat 
is.  Till  now  Brazovics'  tender  is  the  lowest,  lie  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  contract  at  140,000  gulden,  and  promises  '  the  otli- 
cials  concerned  '  20,000  gulden." 

"  What  do  you  mean?— the  officials  concerned?" 

"  Don't  be  so  stupid.  It  is  the  usual  thing  that  whoever  re- 
ceives such  a  large  contract  should  give  a  present  to  those  who  get 
it  for  him.  It  has  always  been  so  since  the  world  began.  "What 
else  do  we  live  on?     You  know  that  well  enough." 

'*  Certainly;  but  I  never  tried  it  in  my  own  person." 

"  Very  foolish  of  you.  You  burn  your  fingers  for  other  people, 
while  you  might  get  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  j'ourself,  if 
you  knew  how  to  do  it.  Send  in  a  tender  to  undertake  the  con- 
tract at  I-jO^OOO  gulden,  and  promise  ;](),0i)0  commission." 

"  I  can  nol  do  that  for  several  rea!Oiis.  First,  I  have  not  got  the 
deposit,  which  must  accompany  the  tender;  then  1  have  not  the 
capital  requisite  to  buy  .such  quantities  of  grain  and  flour;  next,  I 
greatly  object  to  bribery;  and  lastly,  1  am  not  such  a  bad  reck- 
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oner  as  to  persuade  myself  of  the  possibility  of  undertaking  with 
only  130,000  gulden  to  complete  the  contract  as  well  as  pay  the 
friendly  commission." 

Katschuka  laughed  at  him.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Michael,  you  will 
never  be  a  man  of  business.  In  our  line  that  is  always  the  way. 
Only  to  make  a  groschen  on  a  gulden  is  peddler's  trade.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  have  interest,  and  you  don't  want  for  that;  that's  what 
I  am  good  for.  We  have  been  good  friends  ever  since" our  school 
days:  rely  on  me.  How  do  you  mean  you  have  no  money  to  de- 
posit? Pland  over  the  receipt  for  your  caution-money  of  10,000 
gulden  which  you  left  with  Brazovics — it  v/ill  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  security — and  then  I  will  tell  you  wliat  to  do  next;  go 
quickly  to  Almas,  and  bid  yourself  for  the  sunken  cargo.  The 
grain,  which  represents  a  value  of  100,000  gulden,  will  certainly  be 
knocked  down  to  you  for  10,000.  Then  you  will  possess  10,000 
measures  of  corn.  You  will  promise  all  the  millers  in  Almas, 
Fuzito,  and  Izsaer  double  pay  if  they  will  grind  your  corn  at  once. 
Meanwhile  you  build  ovens,  in  which  the  corn  is  immediately 
baked  into  bread.  Within  three  weeks  it  will  all  be  consumed, 
and  if  a  bad  part  slips  in,  it  will  be  the  business  of'  your  '  good 
friends  '  to  hush  it  up.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  you  will  have  a 
clear  gain  of  at  least  70,000  gulden.  Believe  me,  if  I  were  to  take 
such  an  affair  to  your  principal,  he  would  seize  it  with  both  hands. 
I  wonder  at  your  slowness." 

Timar  thought  it  over.  It  was  indeed  a  tempting  offer.  To 
make  in  three  weeks  60,000  or  70,000  gulden — and  without  much 
trouble,  in  complete  security.  The  first  week  the  ration-bread 
would  be  rather  sweeter  thau  usual,  the  second  week  rather  bit- 
terer, and  the  third  week  rather  musty.  But  soldiers  do  not  look 
narrowly  at  such  things;  they  are  used  to  it. 

But  yet  Timar  turned  with  disgust  from  this  bitter  cup.  "  Oh, 
Emerich!"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  his  former  schoolmate's 
shoulder,  "  where  have  you  learned  such  things?" 

"  Why,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  gloomj^  face,  "  there  where 
they  are  taught.  When  I  entered  on  the  military  career,  I  was  full 
of  romantic  illusions.  They  are  all  in  ashes  now.  Then  I  thought 
this  was  the  school  of  chivalry,  the  heroic  career,  and  my  heart 
beat  high  at  the  thought:  now  I  know  that  all  in  this  world  is 
speculation,  and  that  public  concerns  are  governed  by  private  in- 
terests. In  the  engineers  I  had  completed  my  studies,  with  re- 
markable, I  may  say  distinguislied  results.  When  I  was  sent  to 
K.omorti,  the  prospect  filled  me  with  pride,  at  the  opportunity  I 
should  have  for  the  development  of  my  capacities  in  military  engi- 
neering. The  first  plan  for  the  fortifications  submitted  by  me  was 
declared  to  be  a  masterpiece  by  good  judges;  but  do  not  imagine 
that  it  was  accepted:  on  the  contrary,  t  received  orders  to  prepare 
another,  which  was  more  costly,  and  involved  the  expropriation  of 
whole  streets  in  the  town.  Well,  I  prepared  that  too.  You  will 
remember  that  part  of  the  town  wliich  is  now  an  open  space— this 
change  cost  half  a  million.  Your  principal  had  some  ruinous 
bouses  there  which  he  sold  at  the  price  of  palaces.  And  they  call 
that  fortification!  And  for  that  I  had  studied  engineering.  Well, 
a  man  falls  by  degrees  and  finds  his  level,  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
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the  anecdote— it  is  in  every  mouth— how  the  Crown-Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, when  lie  visited  us  last  year,  said  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  '  I  thought  this  fortress  was  black?'  '  Why  should  it  be 
black,  your  imperial  highness?'  '  Because  in  the  fortification  ac- 
counts there  are  every  year  10,000  gulden  put  down  for  ink.  I 
thought  the  walls  must  be  dyed  with  ink.'  Every  one  laughed, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  If  nothing  comes  out,  nothing  is  said; 
and  if  everything  comes  out,  it  only  raises  a  laugh.  You  had  bet- 
ter laugh  too!  Or  will  it  please  you  better  to  be  shoved  out  into 
the  world  from  the  threshold  of  the  corn-dealer,  and  sell  matches 
with  two  kreutzers  profit  a  day?  I  have  already  come  down  from 
the  ethereal  regions.  Off,  my  friend,  to  Almas,  and  buy  the 
sunken  wheat.  Till  ten  to-morrow  night  you  will  have  time  to 
send  in  your  tender.  Listen,  there  is  the  diligence — be  off.  and  see 
that  you  get  back  quickly." 

"  I  will  think  it  over,"  said  Timar,  slowl3^ 

"  Remember  that  you  will  do  the  poor  orphan  a  good  turn,  if 
you  give  10,000  gulden  for  her  lost  property.  Otherwise  she  won't 
have  as  many  hundred  when  the  salvage  is  paid." 

Those  words  lang  in  Timar's  ears.  An  invisible  hand  drove  him 
on.  "  Fata  7iole litem  trahunt  !"  says  St.  Augustine.  Soon  after, 
Timar  sat  again  in  the  diligence,  which  galloped  away  with  its 
four  Neudorf  horses.  In  the  town  every  one  slept.  Only  at  the 
station-house  sounded  the  night  watchman's  call.  No  one  has  writ- 
ten on  his  brow  what  the  next  day  will  bring  to  him;  but  from  the 
walls  the  sentries,  wet  through  with  the  autumn  rain,  challenged 
in  turn  "  Who  goes  there  1" — "  Patrol  " — "  Pass." 

What  sort  of  bread  have  these  fellows  had? 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RED  CRESCENT. 

On  the  following  day,  Timar  did  actually  bid  for  the  sunken 
grain  in  company  with  brokers  and  millers,  who  made  trifling 
bids,  a  few  groschen  a  measure.  Timar  got  tired  of  this  groscheu 
business,  and  suddenly  cried,  "  I  will  give  ten  thousand  gulden  for 
the  whole  cargo."  When  the  bidders  heard  this  they  ran  away, 
and  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  run  after  them.  The  official 
auctioneer  accepted  Timar's  offer,  and  gave  over  the  whole  cargo 
to  him  as  his  property.  Every  one  thought  him  mad.  What 
could  he  do  with  such  a  mass  of  soaked  grain?  What  he  did  was 
this. 

He  lashed  two  lighters  together,  fastened  them  with  iron  clamps 
to  the  deck  of  the  sunken  ship,  and  made  arrangements  to  get  up 
the  cargo.  There  was  a  change  since  yesterday  in  the  position  of 
the  vessel,  for  the  stern  had  sunk  so  that  now  the  forepart  stood 
out  of  water,  and  one  of  the  two  cabins  was  (piito  dry.  Timar  in- 
stalled himself  here,  and  then  began  the  hard  work.  lie  tore  up 
the  cTeck.  and  with  the  lielp  of  a  crane  drew  up  one  sack  after  the 
other.  "They  were  first  piled  near  the  cabin,  that  the  w;iter  might 
drain  away;  then  they  were  transferred  to  a  raft,  and  taken  ashore: 
tliere  straw  mats  were  laid,  on  which  the  grain  was  shaken  and 
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Spread  out.  Timar  bargaijied  meanwhile  with  the  millers  for  im- 
mediate grinding  of  the  corn.  The  weather  was  favorable,  there 
was  a  strong  wind,  and  the  corn  dried  fast. 

If  only  the  work  would  go  on  quickly! 

He  began  to  calculate.  The  little  ready  money  he  had  would  all 
go  to  the  payment  of  the  work-people;  if  the  undertaking  failed  he 
would  be  a  beggar.  Johann  Fabula  told  him  beforehand,  that 
after  this  senseless  purchase  nothing  would  be  left  him  but  to  hang 
the  last  sack  round  his  neck,  and  throw  himself  into  the  Danube. 
A  thousand  disquieting  thoughts  passed  through  Timar's  head, 
without  beginning  or  end.  He  looked  on  till  night-fall,  while  one 
sack  after  the  other  was  propped  against  the  cabin  wall.  The 
sacks  all  had  the  same  mark— a  five-spoked  wheel  printed  in  black 
on  the  sacking.  In  truth,  that  poor  fugitive  pasha  had  been  wiser. 
if,  instead  of  buying  so  much  grain,  he  had  just  put  his  money  in 
his  knapsack.  And  to  think  of  pursuing  him  so  obstinately  only  for 
this  stuff!  Was  it  worth  while  to  flee  only  for  this,  and  then  act- 
ually to  poison  himself?  Till  late  evening  the  work  continued,  and 
still  only  about  three  thousand  measures  were  spread  out  to  dry. 
Timar  promised  the  laborers  double  pay  if  they  would  work  a  few 
hours  longer.  The  grain  which  lies  a  second  night  under  water 
will  hardly  make  bread.     The  sack-carriers  worked  on  cheerfully. 

The  wind  had  dispersed  the  clouds,  and  the  moon  appeared 
again  in  the  sunset  sky.     Heavens  and  moon  were  red. 

"  How  ghostly  it  looks!"  said  Timar,  and  turned  his  back  on  the 
moon,  so  as  not  to  see  it. 

But  even  as  he  stood  there,  and  counted  the  sacks  as  they  were 
drawn  up,  the  red  moon  rose  again  before  him.  This  time  it  was 
painted  on  a  sack.  In  the  place  where  the  other  sacks  bore  a 
wheel  of  five  spokes,  here  above  the  trade-mark  a  crescent  was 
painted  in  vermilion. 

A  cold  shiver  ran  through  Timar,  Here  was  the  answer  to  the 
riddle!  This  was  what  the  dying  man  meant  by  his  last  words. 
But  either  his  confidence  was  not  strong  enough,  or  else  time  had 
failed  him  to  finish  his  phrase.  When  the  laborers  turned  away 
Timar  took  the  sack  and  carried  it  into  the  cabin;  no  one  noticed 
it,  and  then  he  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

The  work-people  went  on  for  two  hours  more;  but  at  last  they 
were  so  tired,  wet,  and  stiff  with  water  and  wind,  that  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  go  on  any  longer:  the  rest  of  the  cargo  must 
wait  till  the  morrow.  The  wearied  folk  hurried  to  the  nearest  ale- 
house to  warm  themselves  with  food  and  drink.  Timar  remained 
alone  on  board :  he  said  he  wished  to  count  the  unloaded  sacks, 
and  would  row  himself  ashore  in  the  little  boat.  The  moon  had 
reached  the  water  with  its  lower  horn,  and  seemed  to  look  in  at  the 
cabin  window.  Timar's  hand  trembled  as  if  with  ague.  When  he 
opened  the  blade  of  his  knife,  he  cut  his  hand,  and  the  drops  of 
blood  painted  stars  on  the  sack  by  the  side  of  the  red  crescent.  He 
cut  the  rope  with  which  the  sack  was  tied,  and  put  his  hand  in; 
what  he  brought  out  was  beautiful  white  wheat.  Then  he  cut 
the  lower  end  of  the  sack;  here  too  rnly  grain  came  out.  He  now 
slit  the  whole  sack  up,  and  with  the  scattered  corn,  a  long  leathern 
bag  fell  at  his  feet.    The  bag  had  a  lock.     He  broke  it  open. 
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Ana  men  ne  snooR  toe  contents  out  on  to  tfie  beef — tlie  same  Bed 
where  once  the  living  marble  statue  had  lain. 

What  a  sight  was  presented  to  him  in  the  moonlight!  Long  rows 
of  rings  strung  together — brilliant,  sapphire,  and  emerald  rings; 
armlets  of  opals  and  huge  turquoises;  pearl  bracelets,  each  bead  as 
large  as  a  hazel- nut;  a  necklace  of  magnificent  biilliants  of  the 
finest  water;  an  agate  box,  from  which  when  he  opened  it  a  whole 
heap  of  unset  diamonds  flashed  upon  him;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  a  number  of  agraffes  and  girdles,  all  set  with  rubies,  and  four 
rouleaux,  each  containing  five  hundred  louis  d'or.  Here  was  an 
enormous  treasure,  at  least  a  million  gulden. 

Now  one  can  understand  the  man  fleeing  even  to  the  l)otlom  of 
the  Danube,  that  this  treasure  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
pursuers.  For  this,  it  was  worth  while  to  send  a  gunboat  and 
spies  after  the  fugitive.  For  this,  it  was  worth  while  to  cut  the 
tow-rope  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  at  the  Iron  Gate. 

The  "  St.  Barbara  "  had  carried  a  million  on  board!  that  is  no 
child's  play,  no  dream — it  is  reality.  Ali  Tschorbadschi's  treasures 
lie  there  on  the  wet  quilt  with  which  Timea  had  once  covered  her- 
self. Whoever  knows  the  value  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  can 
understand  that  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Ali  Tschorbadschi  had 
been  Governor  of  Candia  and  guardian  of  the  treasury. 

Timar  sat  in  silent  stupefaction  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  held 
in  his  trembling  hands  the  agate  box,  whose  diamonds  sparkled  in 
the  moonlight.  He  looked  away  through  the  window  at  the  moon 
shining  in.  Again  the  moon  seemed  to  have  eyes  and  mouth,  as  it 
is  depicted  in  the  almanac,  and  to  be  entering  into  conversation 
with  the  poor  mortal. 

"  To  whom  do  these  treasures  belong?" 

"  Wli3%  whom  should  they  belong  to  but  you?  You  bought  the 
sunken  cargo,  just  as  it  is,  with  the  sacks  and  the  grain.  You  were 
liable  to  the  danger  that  it  might  remain  on  j^our  hands  as  spoiled 
waste,  as  stinking  rubbish.  Now  it  has  turned  into  gold  and 
jewels.  It  is  true  that  the  dying  man  said  something  about  the 
lied  Crescent,  and  you  puzzled  your  head  as  to  what  he  could  have 
meant;  you  wondered  liow  it  was  possible  that  the  refugee  should 
have  no  more  property  than  was  visible.  Now  you  see  clearly  how 
it  all  liung  together;  but  then,  when  you  bought  the  cargo,  j'ou  did 
not  know — you  bought  this  mass  of  wet  grain  for  quite  another 
purpose.  You  wanted  to  make  sweet  and  bitter  bread  out  of  it  for 
the  poor  soldiers.  Fate  willed  otherwise.  Do  you  not  see  that  this 
is  a  sign  from  Heaven?  It  would  not  permit  you  to  make  a  shame- 
ful profit  at  the  expense  of  twenty  thousand  poor  soldiers— it  has 
provided  for  3^ou  otherwise.  As  Providence  has  prevented  some- 
thing wicked,  that  which  happened  by  its  direction  must  without 
doubt  be  good . ' ' 

"  Besides,  to  whom  should  these  treasures  belong?" 

"  The  sultan  must  have  stolen  them  in  his  victorious  campaigns; 
the  treasurer  most  probabl}'^  stole  them  from  the  sultan.  Both 
were  robl)ed  of  them  bj^  the  Danube:  now  they  have  no  owner — 
they  belong  to  you.  You  possess  them  at  any  rate  with  jusi  as 
much  right  as  the  sultan,  the  treasurer,  and  the  Danube." 

"  And  Tiraea?" 
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At  this  question  a  long  narrow  black  cloud   rose  before  the 
moon's  face. 

Timar  remained  long  in  thought.     The  moon  appeared  again. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you.  You  know  best  how  the  world 
treats  a  poor  devil  like  you.  They  scold  him  when  he  has  done 
his  duty;  they  call  him  a  knave  when  a  misfortune  overtakes  him; 
they  allow  him  to  hang  himself  on  the  nearest  tree  when  he  has 
nothing  more  to  live  on;  for  his  love-sorrows  pretty  girls  have  no 
balm.  A  poor  man  remains  always  only  a  clerk.  Then  see  how 
the  world  honors  the  rich  man — how  people  seek  for  his  friendsliip, 
ask  his  advice,  and  trust  him  with  the  fate  of  the  nation;  and 
women,  how  they  fall  in  love  with  him!  Did  you  ever  get  even  a 
friendly  word  of  thanks  from  their  lips?  What  would  you  get  if 
you  took  the  treasure  you  have  found  and  laid  it  at  her  feet  with 
the  words,  '  There,  take  what  is  yours — I  saved  it  for  you  from  the 
depths?'  In  the  first  place,  she  would  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
She  can  hardly  distinguish  the  value  of  a  box  of  diamonds  from 
that  of  a  box  of  sweets;  she  is  only  a  child;  and  then  it  would 
never  reach  her  hands,  for  her  adopted  papa  would  absorb  it  and 
get  rid  of  nine  tenths  of  it.  Who  can  prevent  him  from  taking  one 
gem  at  a  time  and  turning  it  into  money?  But  granted  that  Timea 
gets  it,  what  would  be  the  result?  She  would  be  a  rich  lady,  who 
would  not  cast  a  look  at  you  from  her  height;  and  you  would  re- 
main a  miserable  supercargo,  in  whom  it  would  be  madness  even 
to  dream  of  her.  Now,  however,  things  are  the  other  way — you 
will  be  a  rich  man  and  she  a  poor  girl.  Is  not  that  exactly  what 
you  desired  of  fate?  Well,  that  is  what  has  happened.  Did  you 
put  that  log  in  the  way  of  the  ship  which  stove  her  in?  Do  you 
mean  badly  by  Timea?  No;  you  do  not  want  to  keep  for  yourself 
the  treasures  you  have  found;  you  will  invest  them  profitably,  in- 
crease them,  and  when  you  have  earned  with  the  first  million  a 
second  and  a  third,  then  you  will  go  to  the  poor  girl  and  say, 
'  There,  take  it — it  is  all  yours;  and  take  me  too.'  Do  you  wish  to 
do  anything  wrong  with  it?  You  only  wish  to  become  rich  in 
order  to  make  her  happy.  You  can  sleep  with  a  good  conscience, 
having  such  designs." 

The  moon  was  already  half  hidden  in  the  Danube;  only  the  tip  of 
one  horn  rose  from  the  water  like  a  light-house;  its  reflection  in  the 
waves  reached  to  the  ship's  bow,  and  every  ray  and  every  wave 
spoke  to  Timar.  And  they  all  said,  "  You  have  fortune  in  j^our 
hand;  hold  it  fast — you  risk  nothing.  The  only  one  who  knew  of 
the  treasure  lies  below  the  Danube." 

Timar  heard  what  was  whispered  to  him,  and  also  the  secret 
voice  in  his  own  breast,  and  cold  drops  stood  on  his  brow.  The 
moon's  fiery  tip  vanished  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
cried  to  him  with  its  last  ray,  "  You  are  rich — you  are  a  made 
naanl" 

But  when  it  was  dark,  the  inward  voice  whispered  in  the  silent 
night,  "  You  are  a  thief!" 

An  hour  afterward  a  four-horse  post-chaise  was  rushing  along 
the  Szonyer  road  at  a  gallop,  and  as  the  tower  clock  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church  in  Komorn  struck  eleven,  the  carriage  stood  at  the 
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door  in  the  Anglia  under  the  double  eagle.    Timar  sprung  quickly 
out  iiiid  hurried  in.     He  was  expected. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE      GOLD     MINE. 

After  the  concentration  of  troops  in  Komorn.  Timar  had  sud- 
denly become  a  wealthy  man.  He  had  bought  a  house  in  the  Ser 
vian  Street,  the  "  City  "  of  the  Komorn  merchants.  Xo  one  was 
surprised.  The  phrase  once  uttered  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  to 
a  contractor  who  had  remained  poor,  was,  "  The  ox  stood  at  tlie 
manger,  whj-  did  he  not  eat?"  These  golden  words  have,  I  fanc}', 
been  written  by  every  contractor  in  his  memorandum-book. 

How  much  Timar  made  b}'  his  bread  contraf;t  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  that  he  has  suddenly  become  a  great  personage  it  is  easy 
to  see.  He  is  alwaj-s  on  the  spot  when  there  is  a  large  undertaking 
on  hand,  and  has  money  in  abundance.  This  is  not  surprising  to 
merchants  or  speculators;  the  first  stage  is  the  difficult  one.  If 
once  the  first  hundred  thousand  gulden  are  made,  the  rest  follows 
of  itself — he  has  credit. 

On  one  point  HerrBrazovics  had  no  doubt  whatever.  He  guessed 
right!}'  that  Timar  had  offered  the  officials  a  larger  commis.sion 
than  he  himself  usually  did,  and  that  he  had  thus  obtained  the 
profitable  bread  contract  by  which  Brazovics  usuall}' enriched  him- 
self.  But  that  he  should  have  made  so  large  a  profit  out  of  it — on 
that  point  he  .shook  his  head  incredulously.  Since  Timar  had  risen 
in  the  wDrld,  and  become  his  own  master,  Brazovics  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  his  former  supercargo,  and  invited  him  to  his  even- 
ing receptions,  which  Timar  accepted  willingly  enough.  He  met 
Timea  there  verj'  often,  who  had  already  learned  a  little  colloquial 
Hungarian. 

Timar  was  now  welcome  even  to  Sophie,  who  once  half  whis- 
pered and  half  screamed  to  Athalie  that  it  would  do  no  harm  if  she 
was  rather  more  friendly  to  him,  for  he  was  now  a  rich  man,  a  far 
from  despicable  parti,  worth  more  than  three  officers  put  together, 
who  have  nothing  but  their  smart  uniform  and  their  debts.  To 
which  Fraulein  Athalie  replied,  "  It  does  not  follow  that  I  should 
take  my  father's  servant  for  a  husband."  Frau  Sophie  could 
finish  the  sentence  for  herself — "  Because  my  papa  married  his 
maid-.servant  " — in  which  laj'  a  well-earned  reproach  to  Frau 
Sophie.  Hosv  could  she  have  dared  to  intrude  herself  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  mother  upon  such  a  grand  young  ladyl 

Toward  the  end  of  supper  one  evening,  as  the  two  sat  alone  at 
table,  Herr  Brazovics  Ijegan  to  incite  Timar  to  drink,  by  repeatedly 
taking  wine  witli  him.  His  own  head  was  pretty  strong  from  con- 
stant practice,  but  this  poor  devil  could  never  have  been  used  to 
the  bottle. 

When  they  were  well  on  the  road,  he  cunningly  brought  up  the 
subject.  "You.  Michael,  out  with  the  truth  now — how  did  you 
contrive  to  profit  .so  much  by  the  commi.s.sariat  contract?  I  havf 
tried  it  mj'self,  and  I  know  wliat  can  be  gut  out  of  it.  I  also  have 
jnixed  felspar,  bran,  and  millers'  dust  with  the  dough;   I  under- 
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stand  how  to  get  acorns  ground  instead  of  corn,  and  Know  the 
difference  between  rye  and  wheat  fiour;  but  to  make  such  a  coiq) 
as  you  have  done  has  never  happened  to  me.  Confess  now!  What 
trick  were  you  up  to?  You  are  already  wealthy — you  have  found 
a  gold  mine." 

Timar  put  on  the  look  of  a  tipsy  man  who  required  six  horse- 
power to  raise  his  eyelids,  and  began  with  drunken  fluency  and  a 
stammering  tongue  to  explain.     "  Well,  you  must  know,  sir—" 

"No  sir  to  mel  How  of  ten  have  I  lold  you!  Call  me  by  my 
name." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  Nazi,  it  was  no  trick.  You  re- 
member that  I.  bought  in  the  soaked  grain-cargo  of  the  *  St.  Bar- 
bara '  at  a  nominal  price,  a  gulden  a  measure.  I  did  not  get  rid 
of  it,  as  people  fancied,  to  the  millers  and  farmers,  with  a  profit  of 
a  couple  of  groschen;  but  I  had  it  baked  into  bread  at  once,  which 
did  not  cost  me  half  so  niucli  as  if  I  had  bought  the  very  cheapest 
flour." 

"  Oh,  you  prodigy!  I  ought  to  go  to  school  to  you  in  my  old 
age.     You  arch- rascal!     Was  the  ration-bread  very  bad,  then?" 

Michael  laughed  so  that  the  wine  almost  ran  out  of  his  mouth 
again.     "  I  should  just  think  it  was  bad — bad  beyond  words." 

"  And  were  no  complaints  laid  before  the  commissariat  com- 
mittee?" 

"  What  use  would  that  have  been,  when  I  had  the  whole  lot  of 
them  in  my  pocket?" 

"  But  the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  the  inspector  of  ordnance?" 

"I  squared  them  too,"  cried  Michael,  proudly,  striking  his 
pocket,  in  which  so  many  great  men  had  found  room.  The  eyes  of 
Herr  Brazovics  shone  in  a  curious  way,  as  if  they  were  even  redder 
than  usual.  "  And  did  you  give  the  bread  made  of  soaked  wheat 
to  the  soldiers  to  eat?" 

"  Why  not?    Bread  once  swallowed  tells  no  tales." 

"  Quite  true,  Michael,  quite  true;  but  you  be  careful  not  to  tell 
any  one  yourself.  You  can  tell  me,  of  course — I  am  your  true 
friend;  but  if  one  of  your  enemies  got  wind  of  it,  it  might  go  badly 
with  you.  Your  house  in  the  Servian  Street  might  go  too.  Hold 
your  tongue  before  other  people." 

On  this  Timar  began,  like  one  who  has  suddenly  come  to  his 
senses,  to  entreat  Herr  Brazovics  not  to  betray  his  secret  and  make 
him  miserable;  he  even  kissed  his  hands.  Brazovics  pacified  him, 
he  need  not  be  uneasy  about  him,  he  must  not  let  out  his  secret  1o 
others.  Tlicn  he  called  the  servant  and  ordered  him  to  take  a 
lantern  and  go  home  with  Herr  Timar,  and  take  good  care  of  him 
that  he  should  come  to  no  harm,  and  if  he  were  unable  to  walk,  to 
take  his  arm.  When  the  servant  returned,  he  related  what  trouble 
it  had  cost  him  to  get  Timar  home;  he  had  not  known  his  own 
door,  and  had  begun  to  sing  in  the  street.  They  had  at  last  got 
him  to  bed,  and  there  the  good  gentleman  had  instantly  gone  to 
sleep.  But  when  Brazovics'  servant  had  gone,  Timar  left  his  bed, 
and  wrote  letters  until  morning. 

He  had  not  been  in  the  least  tipsy.  Timar  was  as  certain  that 
his  dear  friend  would  at  once  give  information  of  the  whole  affair 
as  that  Monday  comes  after  Sunday;  and  he  also  knew  to  whom. 
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It  was  therefore  no  surprise  to  him  that,  a  few  days  later,  after 
an  evening  spent  with  Brazovics,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  the 
fortress,  where  a  gentleman  entitled  "  Financial  Privy  Counselor  " 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  to  remain  for  the  present 
under  strict  observation,  and  demanded  his  keys,  in  order  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  his  books  and  papers. 

This  will  be  a  big  thing.  Timar's  secret  had  been  denounced  to 
the  general  chamber  of  finance,  which  was  in  rivalry  with  the 
leaders  of  the  council  of  war.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  reveal 
in  tlie  most  conspicuous  way  the  scandals  which  took  place  in  the 
bosom  of  this  community,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  control  of  the 
commissariat.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the  three  high 
courts — only  the  police  department  was  on  the  side  of  the  council 
of  war.  At  last  the  chamber  gave  its  decision,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed,  with  strict  injunctions  to  spare  no  one,  to  suspend 
the  whole  department  of  supplj^  to  request  the  commandant  to 
arrest  the  contractor  commence  a  criminal  sui^,  and  discover 
everything.  If  one  morsel  of  musty  bread  should  appear  against 
Timar,  woe  to  him! 

But  nothing  of  the  sort  was  found.  For  eight  daj's  the  commis- 
sion worked  day  and  night.  They  heard  witnesses,  took  oaths,  in- 
quired,  had  the  provost  up — all  in  vain,  no  one  could  say  anything 
against  limar.  From  the  whole  inquiry  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
divided  the  spoiled  cargo  among  millers,  country  people,  and  man- 
ufacturers; that  not  one  single  handful  had  been  mi.\ed  with  th& 
bread  baked  for  the  troops.  They  had  even  the  soldiers  up  to  give 
evidence.  They  said  they  had  never  eaten  better  bread  than  during 
the  two  weeks  when  it  was  provided  l)y  Timar.  No  complaint,  no 
adverse  witness  appeared  against  him,  much  less  could  the  officials 
be  accused  of  corruption;  they  had  given  the  contract  to  him  who 
offered  the  best  and  lowest  terms.  At  last  they  boiled  over;  they 
felt  insulted  by  the  inquiry,  stormed  and  rattled  their  swords;  the 
commission,  driven  into  a  corner,  got  alarmed,  revoked,  rehabili- 
tated, and  tried  to  get  away  from  Komorn  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Timar  was  set  free  with  many  e.xcuses,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man. 

At  his  acquittal  Ilerr  Katschuka  was  the  first  who  hastened  to 
congrattilate  him,  and  shook  his  hand  demonstratively  in  public. 
"  My  friend,  you  must  not  put  up  with  this  quietly;  you  must 
have  satisfaction  for  it.  Just  fancy,  they  suspected  me  of  being 
bribed!  Go  to  Vienna  and  demand  reparation;  the  informer  must, 
have  an  exemplary  punishment.  And  in  future,"  he  added  aside, 
"  you  may  be  sure  no  one  will  ever  get  us  out  of  the  saddle.  Strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot." 

Timar  promised  to  do  so,  and  mentioned  his  intention  to  Brazo- 
vics when  he  next  met  him.  The  latter  seemed  furious  at  the  ill- 
treatment  his  friend  Michael  had  received.  Who  could  the  scoun- 
drel be  who  had  so  libeled  him? 

"  Whoever  it  may  be,"  Timar  declared,  "shall  rue  it  dearly; 
and  if  he  ha.s  a  house  in  Komorn,  I'll  lay  my  head  that  this  joke 
will  cost  him  his  home.  I  am  going  to-morrow  morning  to  Vienna, 
to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  treasury." 
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"Yes,  do  so,  by  all  means,"  said  Brazovics;  and  thought  to 
himself,  "  Just  as  well  that  1  know  it;  I  shall  be  there  too." 

And  he  happened  to  get  there  a  day  sooner  than  Timar.  There, 
■with  the  assistance  of  his  old  connections,  he  so  prepared  the  way 
(which  cost  him  a  mint  of  money)  that  if  once  Timar  set  his  foot  in 
this  labyrinth,  he  would  never  get  out  again.  From  the  treasury 
he  will  be  sent  to  the  hiiih  court;  there  the  affair  will  be  given  over 
to  the  judicial  office,  thence  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  and 
from  there  to  tbe  secret  department  of  finance. 

The  unfortunate  plaintiff  at  last  loses  patience,  gets  angry,  and 
says  a  few  impudent  words— even  possibly  gets  them  printed. 
Then  the  censor  gets  hold  of  him,  and  at  last  he  begs  to  be  let  go, 
and  swears  never  again  to  pull  the  bell  at  any  public  office.  He 
will  be  a  fool  for  his  pains  if  he  tries  to  get  justice.  But  Timar 
was  not  a  fool;  he  was  far  cleverer  than  either  of  his  advisers — 
than  both  put  together.  He  had  grown  cunning  from  the  time 
when  he  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  take  the  first  wrong  step:  he 
knew  already  that  you  should  never  tell  anyone  the  real  thing  you 
are  going  to  do.  At  Pancsova,  when  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  the 
authorities,  he  had  shown  what  talents  lay  undiscovered  in  him. 
Then  he  had  done  in  another's  interest  what  could  be  of  uo  use  to 
himself:  he  did  what  he  was  told  to  do,  and  humbugged  the  pur- 
suers; now  he  was  doing  it  in  his  own  interest.  Being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  tieasuretrove,  he  must  find  some  excuse  for  appearing 
as  a  rich  man  before  the  public.  He  must  pretend  to  be  a  specu- 
lator who  had  been  lucky  in  his  business.  In  his  very  first  aftair 
he  must  be  reputed  to  have  made  large  sums.  If  people  imagined 
he  had  made  his  money  by  corrupt  means,  that  was  the  lesser  evil; 
and  it  could  not  be  proved,  for  it  was  not  true.  He  had  been  put 
to  such  great  expense  by  the  contract,  that  hardly  any  profit  was 
left;  but  he  was  in  a  position  to  buy  houses  and  ships,  and  pay  in 
gold,  and  every  one  thought  the  money  at  his  disposal  came  from 
his  successful  tender.  He  required  a  pretext,  a  title,  a  visible 
ground,  in  order  to  go  quietly  forward  with  the  help  of  Tschor- 
badschi's  wealth. 

What,  then,  did  he  do  in  Vienna? 

He  nuist  ask  for  compensation  from  the  exchequer,  and  could 
reckon  on  the  support  of  the  war  department.  From  his  friends  at 
Komorn  he  hud  received  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  most  in- 
fluential officials.  He  left  all  these  letters  at  the  bottom  of  his 
trunk,  and  went  direct  to  the  chancellor  himself,  of  whom  he  re- 
quested an  audience.  The  minister  was  pleased  that  this  man  did 
not  try  to  get  in  by  backstairs  influence,  but  came  direct  by  the 
front  entrance.  He  admitted  him.  The  minister  was  a  tall  man 
with  a  clean-shaven  face,  an  imposing  double  chin,  severe  brows', 
and  very  bald.  On  his  breast  shone  numerous  orders.  He  had 
stuck  both  hands  under  his  coat-tails  when  this  poor  individual 
with  the  big  mustache  was  shown  in.  Timar  wore  a  simple  black 
Hungarian  costume. 

The  flrst  question  of  his  excellency  to  Timar  was,  "  Why  do 
you  not  wear  a  sword  when  you  come  to  an  audience?" 

"  I  am  not  a  noble,  gracious  sir," 
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"  Indeed  I  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  me  to  ask  tor  compensa- 
tion for  your  arrest  and  tlie  injury  which  was  inflicted  on  you?" 

"  Far  from  it,"  answered  Timar.  "The  government  only  did 
its  duly  in  procecdintr  against  greater  men  than  I,  as  well  as  my- 
self, on  the  ground  of  apparently  well-founded  informr.tion.  As  I 
am  not  of  nobility,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  to  lay  damages  on 
account  of  my  injured  honor.  Indeed,  1  owe  gratitude  to  the  in- 
former as  well  as  to  the  court,  for  having  by  their  strict  inquiry 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  my  hands  were  clean  all  through  my 
contract." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  have  no  intention  of  demanding  satisfaction 
from  the  informer?" 

*'  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think  it  unadvisable  to  do  so,  for 
many  an  honest  man  might  be  prevented  from  revealing  real 
abuses.  My  honor  is  established:  it  is  not  m}"^  nature  to  revenge 
myself.  Besides,  I  have  neither  time  nor  desire  for  it.  Forgive 
and  forget." 

While  Timar  spoke,  his  excellency  had  already  taken  one  hand 
from  under  his  coat-tails  in  order  to  clap  Timar  on  the  slioulder. 

"  That  is  a  very  practical  way  of  looking  at  it.  You  can  do  bet- 
ter than  losing  time  by  running  about  after  vengeance.  A  very 
sensible  idea.     What  brings  you,  then,  to  me?" 

"  A  tender  for  which  I  need  your  excellency's  protection." 

The  excellency  stuck  his  hand  behind  him  again. 

"  The  crown  has  a  property  on  the  frontier,  in  Levetincz." 

"  H'm!"  grumbled  the  great  man,  and  frowned.  "  What  do 
you  want  with  it?" 

"  In  my  business  as  a  wholesale  dealer,  1  have  often  been  there, 
and  know  the  local  circumstances.  The  crown  lands  extend  to 
thirty  thousand  acres,  and  are  let  to  Silbermann,  the  Vienna  banker, 
at  forty  kreutzers  an  acre.  The  conclusion  of  this  contract  lies 
within  the  province  of  the  treasury;  but  the  disposal  of  the  income 
belongs  to  the  military  department.  This  income  amounts  to  a 
hundred  thousand  gulden.  Silbermann  divided  the  estate  into 
three  parts,  and  let  to  subtenants  at  a  gulden  an  acre." 

"  Of  course  he  wanted  to  make  something  out  of  it." 

"  Naturally.  The  subtenants  let  the  land  in  smaller  parcels  to 
the  peasantry  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crops.  But  now, 
after  two  bad  harvests,  the  land  in  the  Banat  has  not  even  grown 
enough  for  seed-corn.  The  peasants  got  nothing,  and  could  not 
give  any  percentage  to  the  subtenants,  who  paid  nothing  to  the 
crown  lessee;  and  he,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  liis  contract  went  bank- 
rupt, and  piiid  no  rent  to  the  government." 

Now  both  hands  of  tlin  great  official  came  out  and  began  to  ges- 
ticulate. "Yes;  l)ecause  he  lived  in  princely  luxury,  the  rascal! 
Just  imagine,  lie  kept  hoises  wlii^ih  cost  eight  thousand  gulden, 
and  drove  them  about.  Novv  they  arc  up  for  sale.  I  am  an  '  ex- 
cellenc}^'  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  keep  such  costly  horses  as 
those  " 

Timar  took  no  notice,  and  continued  his  remarks:  "  The  treas- 
ury now  is  defrauded  of  its  rent,  for  there  is  nothing  to  seize.  The 
tenant  and  the  subtenants  are  married;  their  whole  property  be- 
longs to  their  wives  under  the  name  of  dowry.    The  hundred  thou- 
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Sand  gulden  are  lost  to  the  military  department,  which,  I  have  been 
told,  will  claim  the  sum  from  the  exchequer." 

The  chancellor  opened  his  snufi-box,  and  while  he  put  his  two 
fingers  in  for  a  pinch,  he  threw  an  inquiring  looK  on  the  speaker 
with  one  eye. 

"My  humble  offer  therefore  is,"  continued  Timar,  laying  a 
folded  paper  on  the  table,  "  to  rent  the  Levetinez  estate  for  ten 
years  at  the  price  paid  by  the  sub-lessees — namely,  a  gulden  an 
acre. ' ' 

"  Very  good." 

"  The  new  tenant  will  already  have  lost  a  year,  for  it  is  Novem- 
ber, and  all  the  fields  are  lying  fallow.  But  in  spite  of  that,  I  offer 
not  only  to  include  the  past  year  in  the  term,  but  also  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  irrecoverable  rent." 

His  excellency  tapped  twice  on  the  lid  of  his  gold  snuff-box,  and 
pursed  his  lips  together.  Well,  thought  he,  this  is  a  man  of  gold. 
He  is  not  such  a  tool  as  he  looks.  He  guesses  that  the  treasury 
would  like  to  take  the  commissariat  out  of  the  hands  of  the  war 
office,  and  that  all  this  was  mixed  up  with  the  inquiry  at  Komorn. 
Then,  after  that  horrible  fiasco,  the  clattering  swords  are  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  get  the  manipulation  of 
the  lands  on  the  military  frontier  into  their  own  hands.  They  think 
it  would  be  a  good  milch-cow,  and  the  deficit  caused  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Lev^etincz  tenant  gives  them  a  pretext.  And  now  this 
fellow  does  not  combine  with  the  enemies  of  the  treasury  which 
persecuted  him,  but  comes  over  to  us,  and  will  improve  our  posi- 
tion and  help  Us  out  of  our  difficulty.  A  man  of  gold  indeed,  and 
to  be  properly  appreciated!  "Good!"  said  his  excellency;  "  I  see 
you  are  an  honest  man.  You  had  some  cause  to  complain  of  us, 
but  abstained:  you  will  see  that  this  is  the  right  way  for  a  good 
cilizen  to  act.  Just  to  show  you  that  the  state  knows  how  to  re- 
ward patriotic  subjects,  I  guarantee  you  the  acceptance  of  your 
offer.  Come  to  my  office  to-night.  I  pledge  you  my  word  as  to  the 
result." 

Timar  presented  his  offer  in  writing,  and  took  leave  with  low 
bows.  His  excellency  was  pleased  with  this  man.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  wise  enough  to  look  over  the  injustice  done  to  him, 
which  if  he  had  followed  it  up  would  have  brought  unpleasant 
scandal  on  the  department.  Secondly,  he  offers  the  government  an 
advantageous  rent,  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  the  last.  Thirdlj^ 
he  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  exchequer  with  a  generous  offer,  and 
enables  them  victoriously  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. He  is  a  threefold  man  of  gold — no,  fourfold — but  of  that 
his  excellency  knows  nothing  as  yet.  He  was  to  learn  it  for  the 
first  time  when  he  went  home  to  dinner  at  his  palace,  and  his  stud- 
groom  informed  him  that  the  gentleman  from  Hungary  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  excellency  to  bid  for  the  eight  thousand 
gulden  horses  had  brought  them  home,  and  would  personally  re- 
port particulars  of  their  price  to  his  excellency. 

A  four-fold  treasure! 

When  Timar  visited  the  great  man  in  his  office  that  evening,  he 
saw  on  every  face  a  polite  smile — the  reflection  of  gold.  His  ex- 
cellency met  him  at  the  door,  and  led  him  to  the  table.    There  lay 
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the  contract  outspread;  complete  with  all  signatures,  with  the 
greater  and  lesser  seals  affixed.  "  Read — I  hope  you  will  be  satis- 
fied." 

The  first  thing  which  surprised  Timar  was  that  the  lease  ran 
for  twenty  years  instead  of  ten. 

"  Well,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  term." 

Was  he  satistied!  The  second  surprising  thing  was  his  own 
name,  "  Michael  Timar,  Baron  von  Levetinczy." 

"  Do  you  like  your  title?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MICHAEL  TIMAU,    BARON   VON  LEVETINCZY. 

*'  The  diploma  of  nobility  shall  be  sent  to  you,"  said  the  great 
man  with  a  gracious  smile. 

Timar  signed  his  name,  with  the  addition  of  his  new  title,  to  the 
contract. 

"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  his  excellencj^;  "  I  have  something 
more  to  say.  It  is  a  dutj'  of  the  government  to  distinguish  those 
who  have  deserved  it  by  their  services  to  the  nation.  Especially  in 
regard  to  such  as  have  won  universal  recognition  in  the  regions  of 
commerce  and  political  econom^^  Could  you  name  any  one  whom 
I  could  recommend  in  the  highest  quarters  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Iron  Crown?" 

His  excellency  was  quite  prepared  to  receive  for  answer — "  Here 
is  my  own  button-hole,  sir;  you  can  find  no  better  place  for  your 
order  of  merit.  If  j'ou  only  want  an  honest  man,  here  am  I." 
And  the  offer  was  made  with  this  idea. 

So  much  the  greater  was  the  astonishment  of  the  minister  when 
Michael  TimarLevetinczy  after  a  brief  pause  replied — "  Yes,  sir,  I 
will  make  so  free  as  to  point  out  a  person  who  has  long  enjoyed 
universal  respect,  who  has  secretly  been  the  benefactor  of  the  dis- 
trict where  he  lives;  it  is  no  other  than  the  Dean  of  Flesscovacz, 
Cyril  Sandorovics,  who  deserves  this  distinction  in  an  imminent 
degree." 

The  minister  started  back.  An  individual  had  never  before 
come  under  his  notice  who,  on  being  asked— "  To  whom  shall  I 
give  this  order,"  had  not  turned  to  the  mirror,  and  pointing  to  him- 
self, replied — "  Give  it  to  this  worthy  man!"  but  who  instead  of 
that  had  indicated  with  his  finger  the  furthest  limit  of  ti;e  national 
map,  and  there  seeking  out  a  country  priest,  not  his  brother-in- 
law  or  godfather,  not  even  a  priest  of  his  own  church,  had  said — 
"  This  is  a  better  man  than  I."  Indeed  this  is  a  man  of  pure  gold. 
A  gold  worker  would  have  to  mix  at  least  three  carats  of  silver 
with  him  before  he  would  be  malleable.  But  as  the  question  has 
been  asked,  it  must  be  seriously  considered.  "  Good,  good,"  re- 
plied the  great  man,  "  but  the  bestowal  of  an  order  involves  cer- 
tain formalities.  The  sovereign  can  not  contemplate  the  eventuality 
of  a  refusal:  the  person  to  whom  sue h  a  distinction  falls  must  go 
through  the  form  of  personally  applying  for  it." 

"  His  reverence  is  a  very  modest  man,  and  would  only,  if  I 
know  him,  decide  on  such  a  step  on  receiving  an  invitation  from 
high  quarters. " 
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"Indeed?  I  understand.  A  line  from  my  hand  would  suffice? 
Good.  As  it  is  recommended  by  you,  it  shall  be  done.  Yes;  the 
state  must  reward  modest  merit." 

And  the  great  man  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  few  lines  to  the 
Rev.  Dean  Cyril  Sandorovics,  with  the  assurance  Ihat,  if  he  desired 
it,  he  should  receive  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Crown  in  return 
for  services.  Timar  tlianked  his  excellencj^  warmly  for  this 
favor,  and  was  assured  of  his  high  protection  for  all  future 
time.  And,  further,  Timar  had  the"  pleasure  of  finding  that  in 
the  whole  office,  where  one  general I3'  has  to  go  through  every  kind 
ot  tiresome  formality,  here  every  one  was  at  his  service,  so  that  he 
only  required  an  hour  to  get  through  his  business,  while  it  would 
have  taken  any  one  else  weeks  before  he  could  get  out  of  this 
official  labyrinth.  The  water-jug  of  the  Orsova  purifier  was  there 
in  an  invisible  shape! 

It  was  night  before  he  had  packed  all  the  documents  relative  to 
his  completed  contract  in  his  portmanteau.  And  now  for  speed! 
He  neither  supped  nor  slept,  but  hastened  to  the  Golden  Lamb, 
where  the  mail-cart  put  up.  In  the  bar  he  bought  a  roll  and  a 
smoked  sausage,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket;  he  could  eat  them 
on  the  journey.  Then  he  called  to  the  driver,  "We  must  be 
off  at  once — spare  neither  whip  nor  horses.  I  will  give  j'ou  a  gul- 
den an  hour  for  yourself,  and  pay  double  price  for  my  place."  It 
■was  needless  to  say  more. 

Two  minutes  later  the  mail-cart  was  dashing  through  the  streets 
of  Vienna  with  great  cracking  of  whips,  the  police  in  vain  calling 
out  that  it  was  forbidden  in  Vienna.  The  courier-posts,  which  at 
that  time  took  the  place  of  railwaj'^s,  formed  one  connected  chain 
between  Vienna  and  Semliu.  The  horses  stood  harnessed  day  and 
night,  and  as  soon  the  crack  of  the  whip  at  one  end  of  the  vil 
lage  announced  the  approach  of  the  post,  the  postmaster  brought 
out  the  new  team  from  the  stable,  and  in  two  minutes  the  cart  with 
the  fresh  horses  rolled  away  over  hill  and  dale  at  a  gallop.  If  two 
post-carts  met  on  the  road  they  changed  horses  and  drivers,  who 
then  had  only  half  the  distance  to  go  back.  The  speed  of  the 
journey  was  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  pay. 

Timar  sat  in  the  cart  two  days  and  nights  withput  getting  down 
for  a  meal,  let  alone  a  night's  rest.  He  was  quite  used  to  sleeping 
in  the  carriage,  in  spite  of  shaking  and  rolling  and  knocking  about. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  he  was  in  Semlin,  whence  he 
drove  all  night  to  the  first  village  on  the  Levelinczy  estate. 

It  was  fine  mild  weather  for  the  first  of  December.  He  drove  to 
the  little  town  hall,  and  sent  for  the  village  judge;  he  told  him  he 
was  the  new  tenant  of  the  estate,  and  requested  him  to  make 
known  to  the  farmers  that  they  could  rent  the  land  in  shares  as  in 
former  years.  During  the  two  last  years  the  fields  which  bore  no 
fruit  had  lain  as  good  as  fallow,  so  that  there  would  be  a  prospect 
of  a  rich  harvest  for  the  next  season.  The  weather  was  favorable, 
the  autumn  lasting  long;  b}--  setting  to  work  at  once  there  was  still 
time  to  plow  and  sow. 

Tliat  was  all  very  well,  they  replied;  plowing  could  be  managed 
if  the  principal  thing,  seed-corn,  were  not  wanting.  It  was  not  to 
be  got  for  love  or  money.    The  landowners  h^d  only  with  thQ 
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greatest  ditBculty  secured  any  for  themselves;  poor  people  would 
have  to  live  on  maize  all  the  winter. 

Timar  gave  the  consoling  assurance  that  he  would  take  care  that 
they  did  not  want  for  seed-corn,  and  so  lie  went  through  the  other 
villages  wliose  inhabitants  farmed  as  subtenants,  and  who,  on  his 
permission,  got  out  their  plows  and  went  to  turn  over  the  fields 
which  had  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow  a  whole  year.  But  where 
was  the  seed  to  come  from?  It  was  too  late  to  get  grain  from 
Wallachia,  and  there  was  none  in  the  neighborhood.  But  Timar 
knew  where  to  get  it.  On  the  2d  December  he  reached  Pless- 
covacz,  whence  a  shoit  time  before  he  had  almost  been  driven  by 
force,  and  sought  out  his  reverence,  Cyril  Sandorovics,  who  had 
then  turned  him  out  of  his  house. 

"  Aha!  my  son,  are  you  here  again?"  This  was  his  reception  by 
the  venerable  gentleman,  that  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  people 
who  ought  long  ago  to  have  received  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown 
if  he  had  not  been  so  retiring.  "  What  do  you  want  now?  To  buy 
grain?  I  told  you  two  months  ago  I  had  none,  and  could  not  sell 
any.  It  is  no  use  talking!  You  will  lie  in  vain,  for  I  don't  believe 
a  word  you  say.  You  have  a  Greek  name  and  a  long  mustache. 
I  don't  trust  your  face." 

Timar  smiled.  "  Well,  this  time  nothing  but  truth  shall  pass 
my  lips." 

"  Tell  that  to  the  other  people.  You  dealers  from  the  upper 
country  are  always  deceiving  us.  You  pretend  there  was  a  poor 
harvest  in  your  parts  and  drive  our  prices  down.  Wlien  you  wanted 
to  buy  hay  from  us,  you  spread  the  report  that  the  government  was 
going  to  sell  all  its  horses.     You  are  a  rascally  lot." 

"  But  now  I  tell  you  the  truth.  I  am  here  with  a  commission 
from  the  government  to  beg  your  reverence  in  their  name  to  open 
your  granaries.  The  government  having  heard  that  the  people  are 
in  need  of  seed-corn,  wishes  to  divide  among  them  some  supplies 
of  grain.  This  is  a  sacred  purpose,  a  great  benefit  to  be  conferred 
on  the  people,  and  whoever  assists  them  in  this  renders  them  a 
great  service.  I  am  not  to  receive  the  grain,  but  it  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  farmers,  who  will  use  it  for  seed-corn." 

"  My  son,  that  is  all  very  true,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  DOor 
people,  but  I  have  no  grain.  Where  should  I  get  it?  I  had  no 
harvest.  There  is  my  great  stupid  barn,  but  all  three  floors  are 
empty." 

"It  is  not  empty,  reverend  sir.  I  know  very  well  that  three 
years'  harvest  is  stored  away  there:  1  could  get  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand measures  out  of  it." 

"  You  would  get  trash.  Spare  yourself  the  trouble.  I  would 
not  sell  for  five  gulden  a  measui-e;  in  the  spring  it  will  be  seven 
gulden,  and  then  I  will  sell.  You  lie  in  your  throat  when  you  say 
the  government  sends  you;  you  only  want  to  make  your  own 
profit,  and  not  a  grain  will  you  get  from  me.  Much  the  govern- 
ment knows  about  you  and  me;  we  might  as  well  be  in  the  moon 
for  all  it  cares!" 

Till  now  the  fortress  had  held  out  bravely  against  small  arms. 
But  Timar  put  his  Jiapd  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  four-fto4- 
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twenty  pounder,  the  minister's  letter.  When  the  reverend  gentle- 
man had  read  it  he  could  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes. 

The  great  seal  on  the  envelope  with  the  imperial  double  eagle, 
the  stamp  of  the  exchequer  on  the  paper,  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
It  was  DO  deception  but  the  absolute  truth. 

To  wear  that  brilliant  cross  upon  his  breast  had  long  been  the  7}e 
phis  ultra  of  his  dreams.  Timar  knew  of  this  weakness  of  the 
dean's,  who  often,  as  they  sat  over  their  wine,  had  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  of  the  government  in  heaping  decorations 
on  the  patriarch  at  Carlovitz.  Why  give  all  to  one  and  send  the 
other  empty  away?  Now  he  had  attained  his  greatest  desire— how 
the  peasants  will  gape  at  him  when  he  has  attached  this  order  to 
his  breast,  and  how  the  Tschaikiss  captain  will  envy  him,  having 
none  of  his  own!  Even  the  patriarch  will  be  a  degree  more  con- 
descending in  future.  Meanwhile,  his  own  manner  to  Timar  had 
suddenly  undergone  a  great  change. 

"  Sit  down,  little  brother!"  (until  now  he  had  not  even  offered  a 
seat) — "  tell  me,  how  did  you  get  to  know  their  excellencies?  Why 
did  they  intrust  the  letter  to  you?" 

Timar  told  him  some  story  or  other,  and  lied  like  print.  He 
had  given  up  his  post  under  Brazovics  and  taken  seivice  under 
government.  He  had  great  influence  with  the  minister,  and  it  was 
he  who  had  recommended  his  reverence  for  this  distinction,  as  a 
good  old  friend  of  his  own. 

"  I  knew  you  were  not  such  a  fool  as  you  look;  that's  why  I 
have  always  liked  you  so  much.  Now,  my  son,  because  you  have 
such  a  beautiful  Greek  name,  and  such  an  honest  face,  you  shall 
have  the  grain.  How  much  do  you  want?  Ten,  twelve  thousand 
measures?  I  will  sell  you  all  I  have.  Not  to  please  the  minister, 
no,  indeed!  but  for  the  sake  of  your  own  honest  face,  and  to  do 
good  to  the  poor  people.  What  price  did  1  say?  '  Five  gulden?  I 
will  tell  you  what,  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  four  gulden  nineteen 
kreutzers.  You  pay  cash  down?  Or  shall  I  get  the  money  in  Vi- 
enna? I  shall  be  going  there,  and  can  do  it  at  the  same  time.  I 
must  thank  his  excellency  in  person  for  this  honor.  You  will 
come  and  introduce  me?  Or  if  you  want  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  tell  me  at  any  rate  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  Is  he  big  or 
little,  friendly  or  haughty?  Will  he  give  me  the  cross  himself? 
Does  he  like  good  Carlovitz  and  Vermuth?  Now  then,  you  shall 
taste  some  yourself." 

In  vain  Timar  assured  him  he  must  go  back  that  night  to  Leve- 
tinczy,  to  give  orders  to  the  steward  to  send  the  tenants  for  the  seed- 
corn.  The  friendly  host  would  not  part  with  his  guest,  but  placed 
the  servant  at  his  disposal,  who  could  ride  to  Levetinczy  and  de- 
liver the  iustructions.  Michael  must  remain  overnight  with  him. 
The  reverend  gentleman  had  glasses  with  rounded  bottoms,  which 
when  they  were  filled  could  not  be  laid  down  till  they  were  empty. 
He  gave  one  to  Timar,  took  another  himself,  and  so  they  caroused 
till  morning.  And  Timar  showed  no  signs  of  drink;  he  had  lived  in 
that  district  and  had  got  used  to  it.  Early  in  the  morning  the  farm- 
ers came  with  their  wagons  to  the  dean's  court-yard.  When  the 
saw  that  the  doors  of  the  three-storied  granary  were  really  open, 
they  said  to  Timar  he  was  the  right  sort  of  saint  and  could  worK 
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miracles.  In  the  barn  were  supplies  for  three  years,  more  than 
was  required  for  nil  their  winter  seed. 

Timar  never  left  the  estate  he  had  rented  until  the  winter  frosts 
set  in,  which  stopped  field-work  for  the  sea'^m.  Puit  it  was  enough 
for  the  present.  The  remaining  acres  would  do  for  spring-sowing, 
or  as  fallows,  or  for  pasture.  On  the  whole  fstnte  of  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  there  were  only  a  few  hundred  acicf^  of  iiu  adow-land, 
all  the  rest  was  arable  and  of  the  first  clas^;.  If  the  next  3'ear 
should  be  favorable,  the  harvest  would  be  superabundant. 

It  was  sown  at  exactly  the  right  time.  October  remained  dry 
and  windy  to  the  end.  Those  who  had  sown  before  that  might 
be  sure  of  a  bad  crop,  for  the  legions  of  marmots  liad  scratched 
out  the  seed  before  it  sprung  up.  Those  who  sowed  during  the 
wet  November  were  no  better  off,  for  it  had  snowed  earlj',  and  in 
the  warm  ground,  under  the  snow-covering,  the  seed  rotted;  but 
when  the  snow  had  melted,  a  long  mild  spell  set  in  which  lasted 
till  Christmas.  Whoever  had  sown  then  could  congratulate  him- 
self; the  rriarmols  were  gone;  frost  now  came  before  snow,  and 
under  the  beautiful  white  covering  the  treasure  intrusted  to  the 
soil  lay  safely  hidden  till  spring.  Farming  is  a  game  of  chance. 
Six  or  nothing!    Timar  threw  six. 

Then  followed  such  a  fruitful  year  that  whoever  had  profited  by 
the  favorable  season  in  Banat  received  twenty-fold  in  crops. 

In  this  year  Timar  brought  thirty  cargoes  of  the  finest  w^heat  to 
Komorn  and  Raab,  and  these  thirty  had  cost  him  no  more  than 
three  to  another  person.  It  depended  on  himself  whether  to  make 
half  a  million  of  profit  or  a  bundled  thousand  more  or  less — either 
to  make  poor  people's  bread  cheaper,  or  to  hold  a  knife  to  the 
throat  of  his  competitors. 

It  lay  with  him  to  drive  prices  down  as  low  as  he  chose.  In 
Brazovic's  cafe  there  was  angry  talk  every  evening  among  the 
assembled  corn  dealers.  He  scatters  money  like  chaff,  and  squanders 
his  goods  as  if  they  were  stolen.  If  only  he  would  come  among 
them  they  would  get  him  by  the  throat! 

But  he  does  not  com.e;  he  goes  nowhere  and  seeks  no  acquaint- 
ances. He  takes  care  to  tell  no  one  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  all 
he  undertakes  turns  into  gold.  Many  new  industries  are  called  into 
being  by  him,  which  might  have  occurred  to  anyone  else:  Ihej^ 
lay,  so  to  speak,  in  the  street,  and  only  wanted  picking  up;  but 
they  were  only  noticed  by  others  when  this  man  had  already  got 
hold  of  them.  He  is  always  in  movement,  traveling  here  anrl 
there,  and  people  wonder  why  he  goes  on  living  in  this  town;  why 
he  does  not  move  to  Vienna;  why  he,  who  is  so  rich,  has  his  head- 
quarters in  Komorn,  though  it  was  certainly  then  an  important 
coninierciiU  center. 

Timar  knows  v^iiat  keeps  him  there.  He  knows  why  he  lives  in 
a  town  where  all  his  mercantile  colleagues  are  his  swom  enemies, 
where  the  people  sitting  before  Bra/ovic's  cafe  sen*}  a  curse  after 
him  every  time  he  passes.  That  house  too  he  means  to  get  into  his 
clutches,  with  all  that  therein  is.  This  it  was  which  kept  him  in 
Komorn,  when  already  he  was  the  owner  of  a  million  and  a  half; 
he  remained  where  they  still  called  him  Timar,  and  had  not  got 
used  to  his  noble  title  of  Levetinczy. 
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Yet  he  knew  how  to  suit  noble  deeds  to  his  noble  name.  He 
founded  an  hospital  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  he  endowed  the  Pro- 
testant schools;  even  the  chalice  turned  to  gold  in  his  hands.  In- 
stead of  the  silver  one  he  presented  a  golden  one  to  the  church. 
His  door  was  always  open  to  I  he  poor,  and  every  Friday  a  long 
line  of  beggars  went  through  the  streets  to  his  house,  where  each 
received  a  pfece  of  money,  the  largest  copper  coin  in  existence,  the 
so-called  "  schuster-thaler."  People  said  that  when  a  sailor  was 
drowned,  Timar  maintained  his  orphans  and  gave  a  pension  to  his 
widow.     A  heart  of  gold  indeed!     A  man  of  gold! 

But  in  his  heart  a  voice  continually  whispered,  "It  is  not  true! 
It  is  all  false!" 


CHAPTER  V. 
A    girl's    heart. 

Herr  Brazovics  usually  drank  coffee  after  dinner,  and  had  it 
served  in  the  ladies'  sitting-room,  which  he  filled  unmercifully 
with  clouds  of  Latakia  tobacco. 

Katschuka  sat  whispering  with  Athalie  at  a  little  table,  at  the 
corner  of  which  Frau  Sophie  pretended  to  be  busy  sewing.  (For 
years  this  table  had  been  ostentatiously  spread  with  needle- work 
and  knitting,  so  that  visitors  might  imagine  they  were  occupied 
with  the  trousseau.) 

Eerr  Katschuka  almost  lived  in  the  house;  he  came  in  the  fore- 
noon, was  pressed  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  only  found  his  way  home 
late  in  the  evening. 

It  would  appear  that  the  fortifications  of  Komorn  were  complete, 
as  the  engineer  officer  had  the  whole  day  to  spend  with  Fraulein 
Athalie.  But  the  fortifications  of  Herr  Katschuka's  own  fortress 
could  not  bold  out  any  longer — the  time  was  come  for  his  mar- 
riage. He  resisted  like  a  second  Zriny.  When  driven  from  the 
outworks,  he  retreated  to  the  citadel.  He  always  had  some  plaus- 
ible pretext  for  delaying  the  marriage.  Now,  however,  the  last 
mine  had  been  exploded.  His  deposit  was  indorsed  by  the  Brazo- 
vics firm,  and  the  council  of  war  had  accepted  their  receipt  instead 
of  money  down;  a  house  had  been  found  for  the  young  couple, 
and  besides  all  this  Katschuka  had  received  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  This  removed  his  last  excuse;  the  last  cartridge 
of  the  besieged  had  been  expended,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
capitulate,  and  take  the  rich  and  beautiful  girl  home. 

Herr  Brazovics  became  more  and  more  venomous  every  day 
when  he  drank  his  coffee  with  the  ladies;  and  the  man  hj  whom 
his  coffee  was  poisoned  was  always  Timar. 

This  was  his  daily  clelenda  est  Carthago. 

"  What  confounded  tricks  that  fellow  is  up  to!  While  other 
honest  dealers  are  glad  to  rest  in  winter  from  their  labors,  he  is 
busy  with  things  that  no  cat  would  think  of.  He  has  hired  the 
Platten-See  now,  and  fishes  under  the  ice:  a  little  while  ago  his 
people  caught  three  hundredweight  of  fish  in  one  haul.  It  is  a 
theft!  Before  the  spring  comes  he  will  have  cleared  the  Platten- 
Jee,  so  that  not  a  single  perch,  not  a  shad  nor  a  roach,  not  a  gar- 
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fish,  let  alone  a  fogasch,*  will  be  left  in  it.  And  he  sends  them  all 
to  Vienna.  As  if  that  was  what  fogasch  swam  in  the  Balaton  lake 
for — that  those  Germans  might  eat  them!  The  damned  scoundrel! 
The  government  ought  to  set  a  price  on  his  head.  Sooner  or  later 
I  will  get  rid  of  him,  that's  certain.  "When  he  goes  over  the  bridge 
I  will  get  a  couple  of  tishermen  to  throw  Irrm  into  the  Danube;  I 
M  ill  pay  a  sentry  a  couple  of  gulden  to  shoot  him  by  accident  when 
he  passes  in  the  dark;  I'll  turn  a  mad  dog  into  his  yard,  that  it 
may  bite  him  when  he  comes  out  in  the  morning.  They  ought  to 
hang  the  rascal!  I'll  set  his  house  on  fire,  that  he  may  burn  with 
it!  And  thej'  ennoble  such  a  fellow!  In  the  town  council  they 
make  him  assessor,  and  the  good-for-nothing  sits  at  the  green  table 
with  me.  I,  whose  grandfather  was  of  ancient  Hungarian  nobility, 
must  suffer  him  near  me,  this  runaway  rogue! 
'  "  But  ju.st  let  him  attempt  to  come  near  this  cafe.  I'll  set  a  band 
upon  him  who  will  throw  him  out  of  the  window  and  break  his 
neck!  If  ever  I  sat  down  to  table  with  him  I  would  season  his 
soup  so  that  he  would  soon  be  on  his  back  like  a  dead  fish!  And 
this  vagabond  paj'S  visits  to  ladies!  This  Timar,  this  former  super- 
cargo, who  used  to  be  a  mud-lark!  If  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
compan}^  of  a  brave  oflScer  who  would  call  him  out,  and  spit  him 
like  a  frog— so!" 

Herr  Brazovics  threw  a  meaning  glance  on  Herr  Katschuka, 
who  seemed  as  it  he  had  lieard  nothing.  He  had  heard  well 
enough;  but  vjhat  had  principally  struck  him  in  the  monologue  of 
his  future  father-in-law  was  that  the  new  millionaire  must  have 
made  a  great  breach  in  the  riches  of  Herr  Brazovics,  and  that  this 
rage  was  caused  b}'  the  threatened  ruin  of  the  firm.  A  thought 
not  calculated  to  increase  the  officer's  joy  at  the  approaching  wed- 
ding-day. 

"  No;  I  will  not  wait  for  some  one  else  to  get  rid  of  him!"  said 
Brazovics  at  last,  and  stood  up,  laid  aside  his  chibouque,  and 
fetched  his  bamlioo  cane  from  its  corner.  "  I  have  a  dagger.  I 
bought  it  since  the  fellow  settled  here,  on  purpose  for  him  "  (and 
that  he  might  be  believed  he  drew  the  sharp  blade  out  of  his 
sword-stick).  "There  it  is!  The  first  time  we  meet  alone,  I  will 
stick  it  into  him  and  nail  him  to  the  wall  like  a  bat.  And  that  I 
swear!" 

And  he  tried  |1)}^  rolling  his  bloodshot  eyes  to  give  empha.sis  to 
liis  threat.  He  drank  the  rest  of  his  coffee  standing,  drew  on  his 
overcoat,  and  said  he  was  going  to  business. 

He  would  come  home  early  (that  is,  early  in  the  morning). 
Every  one  was  glad  when  he  went. 

Just  as  Herr  Brazovics  went  carefully  down  the  steps  to  the 
street — for  his  corpulence  prevented  his  running  down-stairs — who 
should  come  to  meet  him  but — Timar! 

Now  is  his  chance;  at  striking  distance,  and  in  a  dark  place 
where  no  one  can  see  them.  We  know  bj-  historj'  that  most  mur- 
ders are  committed  on  the  stairs.  Timar  had  no  weapon  with 
him,  not  oven  a  walking-atick;  but  Herr  Athanas  had  a  stiletto  two 
feet  long. 

*  Leucia  perca. 
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Wheu  he  saw  Timar,  he  put  his  sword-stick  under  his  arm,  and 
cried  aloud  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  "  Your  obedient  servant!  good- 
day  to  you,  Herr  von  Levetinczy!" 

Timar  answered  with  a  "  Servant,  Nazi--off  to  business  again?" 

"  He!  he!  he!"  laughed  Herr  Brazovics  jovitilly,  like  a  boy  who 
is  caught  in  a  bit  of  mischief.  "  Now  then,  Michael,  won't  you 
keep  us  company?" 

"Shouldn't  thiok  of  it.  If  you  want  to  win  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden  from  me,  I  had  better  pay  them  now;  but  to  sit  the 
whole  uight  gambling  and  drinking,  no,  thank  you." 

"  He!  he!  he!  Well,  go  up  to  the  ladies  then;  they  are  upstairs. 
A  pleasant  evening  to  you.     I  sha'n't  see  you  again  to-day." 

And  they  parted  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  for  Herr  Afh- 
anas  does  not  mean  anything  by  his  threats.  No  one  is  afraid  of 
liim,  in  spite  of  his  frightful  voice  and  imposing  appearance,  not 
even  his  wife — especially  his  wife.  He  knows  well  enough  that 
Timar  goes  regularly  to  his  house,  and  arranges  to  be  away  when 
he  comes.  Frau  Sophie  has  not  concealed  her  opinion  that  the 
visits  are  doubtless  owing  to  the  fine  eyes  of  Athalie.  Well,  that  is 
Katschuka's  affair:, if  he  does  not  spit  his  rival  like  a  frog  it  is  his 
own  fault;  he  has  been  warned.  But  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
do  it,  though  Timar  and  Athalie  are  often  together. 

And  why  the  devil  should  the  captain  challenge  Timar?  They 
are  as  good  friends  as  ever  they  were. 

Herr  Brazovics  guessed — indeed  he  had  means  of  knowing — that 
it  was  no  other  than  Captain  Katschuka  who  had  opened  the  door 
through  which  Timar  had  attained  his  riches.  Why  he  had  done 
so  was  easy  to  imagine.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Athalie,  and  it 
would  suit  him  very  well  if  Brazovics  intervened  and  forbid  him 
the  house. 

But  that  was  just  what  he  did  not  do,  but  overflowed  with  ten- 
derness for  the  captain — his  son-in-law.  There  was  no  way  out  of. 
it:  he  must  marry  Athalie.  The  captain  has  long  been  betrothed 
to  Athalie,  to  whom  a  dangerous  rival  pays  daily  court — a  rich 
man  whom  he  ought  to  hate,  because  he  left  him  in  the  lurch  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  treasury  and  the  war  office,  and  yet  the 
captain  is  so  fond  of  his  old  friend  that  he  is  capable  of  forgiving 
him  if  he  ran  away  with  his  bride. 

Athalie  despises  Timar,  once  her  father's  clerk,  but  treats  him 
nevertheless  in  a  friendly  way.  She  is  passionately  in  love  with 
the  captain,  but  pays  attention  to  Tintar  in  his  presence  to  make  him 
jealous. 

Sophie  hates  Timar,  but  receives  him  with  honeyed  words,  as  if 
it  were  her  dearest  wish  to  have  him  for  her  son-in-law,  and  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  him. 

Timar,  on  the  other  hand,  means  to  ruin  the  whole  of  them — 
the  master,  the  mistress,  the  young  lady,  and  the  bridegroom;  all 
of  them  he  would  like  to  turn  into  the  street,  and  yet  he  visits  at 
the  house,  kisses  the  ladies'  hands,  and  endeavors  to  make  himself 
agreeable. 

They  are  all  civil  1x)  him.  Athalie  plays  the  piano  to  him,  Frau 
Sophie  keeps  him  to  supper,  and  offers  him  coffee  and  preserve^ 
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fruits.  Timar  drinks  the  coffee  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  there 
is  rat-poisoQ  iu  it. 

"When  the  supper-table  is  brought,  Timea  appears  and  helps  to 
la}'  it.  Tlien  Timar  hears  no  more  of  Athalie's  words  or  music;  he 
has  eyes  only  for  Timea.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  pretty  creat- 
ure. She  was  fifteen  and  already  almost  a  woman,  but  her  expres- 
sion and  nai've  awkwardness  were  those  of  a  child.  She  could  speak 
Hungarian,  though  with  a  curious  accent,  and  sometimes  with  a 
wrong  word  or  phrase — ridiculous,  of  course,  but  not  whollj'  un- 
known even  in  Parliament,  and  during  the  most  serious  debates. 

Athalie  had  made  an  acquisition  in  Timea:  she  had  now  some 
one  to  make  fun  of  The  poor  child  served  her  as  a  toy.  She 
gave  her  old  clothes  to  wear  which  had  been  fashionable  years  ago. 
At  one  time  people  wore  a  high  comb  turned  backward,  over 
•which  the  hair  was  drawn,  and  on  the  top  rose  a  gigantic  bow  of 
colored  ribbon.  They  wore  crinoline  round  their  shoulders  instead 
of  their  waists,  having  huge  sleeves  stuffed  and  padded.  This 
dress  looked  well  when  in  fashion;  but  a  few  years  after  the  vogue 
had  passed,  its  revival  suggested  a  masquerade. 

Athalie  found  it  amusing  to  dress  up  Timea  thus.  In  taste  the 
poor  child,  never  having  seen  European  fashions,  stood  on  a  par 
with  a  wild  Indian:  the  more  remarkable  the  dress  the  better  she 
liked  it.  She  was  charmed  when  Athalie  dressed  her  in  the  queer 
old  silk  gowns,  and  struck  the  high  comb  and  bright  riljbon  in  her 
hair.  She  thought  she  looked  lovel}',  and  took  the  smiles  of  the 
people  whom  she  met  in  the  street  for  admiration,  hastening  on  so 
as  not  to  be  stared  at.  In  the  town  she  was  always  called  "  the 
mad  Turkish  girl." 

And  it  was  easy  to  make  fun  of  her  without  her  taking  it  ill. 
Athalie  took  special  delight  in  making  the  poor  child  an  object  of 
ridicule  l)efore  gentlemen.  If  young  men  were  present,  rhe  en- 
couraged them  to  pay  court  to  Timea,  and  it  amused  her  highly 
when  she  saw  that  Timea  accepted  these  attentions  seriously;  how 
pleased  she  was  to  be  treated  like  a  grown-up  lady,  to  be  asked  to 
dance  at  balls,  or  when  some  pretended  admirer  offered  her  a  faded 
bouquet,  and  extra(  ted  some  quaint  expression  of  thanks  in  reply, 
which  caused  the  company  to  burst  into  fits  of  laughter.  How 
Athalie's  laugh  resounded  on  these  occasions! 

Frau  Sophie  took  a  more  serious  view  of  Timea.  She  scolded 
her  continually;  all  she  did  was  wrong.  Adopted  children  are 
often  awkward,  and  the  more  Timea  was  scolded  the  more  awk- 
ward she  became.  Then  Fraulein  Athalie  defended  her,  "  But, 
mamma,  don't  be  always  scolding  the  girl!  You  treat  her  like  a 
servant.  Timea  is  not"a  servant,  and  I  won't  have  you  alwaj'S  go- 
inir  on  at  her!" 

Timea  kissed  Sophie's  hand  that  she  might  cease  to  Ije  angry, 
and  Athalie's  out  of  gratitude  for  taking  her  part,  and  then  the 
hands  of  both  that  they  might  not  quarrel.  She  was  an  humble, 
thankful  creature.  Frau  Sophie  only  waited  till  she  had  left  the 
room  to  say  to  her  daughter  what  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  in. 
order  that  the  other  guests,  Timar  and  Katschuka,  might  hear. 
"  We  ought  to  get  her  used  to  being  a  servant.  You  know  her  mis- 
fortune: the  monejr  which  Timar— I  mean  Herr  von  Levetinczj'— - 
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saved  for  her  was  invested  in  an  insurance  company.  It  has  failed 
and  the  money  is  gone.  She  has  nothing  but  what  she  stands  up 
in." 

(So  they  have  already  brought  her  to  beggary,  thought  Timar, 
and  felt  his  heart  lighter,  like  a  student  who  is  let  off  a  year  before 
his  time.) 

"  It  annoys  me."  said  Athalie,  "  that  she  is  so  unimpressionable. 
You  may  scold  her  or  laugh  at  her,  it  is  all  the  same.  She  never 
blushes." 

"  Ihat  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  race,"  remarked  Timar. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Athalie,  contemptuously.  "It  is  a  sign  of 
sickliness.  That  artificial  white  complexion  could  be  attained  by 
any  school-girl  who  chose  to  eat  chalk  and  burned  coffee-berries." 

She  spoke  to  Timar,  but  looked  toward  Herr  Katschuka.  He, 
howevei,  was  glancing  at  the  large  mirror  in  which  one  could  see 
when  Timea  came  back.  Athalie  saw  it,  and  it  did  not  escape 
Timar's  notice. 

Timea  now  came  in,  carrying  a  large  tray  of  clinking  glasses, 
her  whole  attention  concentrated  on  preventing  one  from  falling. 

When  Frau  Sophie  shrieked  at  her,  "Take  care  not  to  drop 
them!"  she  did  let  the  whole  tray  fall.  Fortunately  the  glasses  fell 
on  the  soft  carpet,  and  did  not  break,  but  rolled  about. 

The  mistress  would  have  burst  out  in  a  storm,  but  Athalie  si- 
lenced her  with  the  words,  "  That  was  your  fault;  why  did  you 
scream  at  her?  Remain  here  with  me,  Timea;  the  servant  shall 
bring  the  coffee." 

That  made  Sophie  angry,  and  she  went  out  and  brought  it  all  in 
herself.  But  at.  the  instant  when  Timea  let  the  glasses  fall,  Kat- 
schuka, with  military  promptitude,  sprung  up,  collected  the  glasses, 
and  put  them  all  on  the  tray,  still  held  by  Timea's  trembling 
fingers.  The  girl  cast  a  grateful  look  on  him  out  of  her  large  dark 
eyes,  which  was  seen  by  both  Athalie  and  Timar. 

"  Captain  Katschuka,"  whispered  Athalie  to  her  fiance,  "  just 
for  a  joke  make  the  little  thing  fall  in  love  with  you;  pretend  to 
pay  court  to  her;  it  will  be  great  fun.  Timea,  you  sup  with  us  to- 
night; come  and  sit  down  here  by  the  captain." 

This  might  be  a  cruel  joke,  or  perhaps  scornful  raillery;  or  was 
it  an  ironical  outbreak  of  awakened  jealousy,  or  was  it  pure  wick- 
edness?    We  shall  see  what  comes  of  it. 

With  feverish  excitement  and  ill-concealed  delight„1he  girl  sat 
down  oppof-ite  Athalie  secure  in  conquering  charms,  who,  while 
encouraging  her  fiance  to  pay  compliments  to  Timea,  did  it  like  a 
queen  who  throws  a  gold  piece  to  a  beggar.  The  child  is  made 
happy  by  the  gift  for  a  day,  and  she  herself  does  not  feel  its  loss. 

The  captain  offered  the  sugar-basin  to  Timea;  she  could  not 
manage  the  tongs. 

"  Take  the  sugar  with  your  pretty  little  white  hand,"  said  he  to 
the  girl,  who  was  so  confused  that  she  put  the  lump  into  the  tum- 
bler instead  of  the  coffee  cup.  No  one  had  ever  told  her  that  she 
had  a  pretty  white  hand.  These  words  remained  on  her  mind,  and 
she  looked  often  privately  at  her  hands  to  see  if  they  M'ere  really 
■vvhite  and  pretty.     Athalie  could  hardly^  suppress  a  smile.     She 
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found  it  amusing  to  carrj'  on  the  jest—"  Timea,  offer  the  cakes  to 
the  captain." 

The  girl  lifted  the  glass  dish  from  its  silver  stand,  and  handed  it 
to  Katschuka. 

"  Now  then,  choose  one  for  him." 

By  accident  she  chose  one  in  the  shape  of  a  heart.  She  certainly 
did  not  know  that  it  represented  a  heart,  nor  what  it  meant. 

"  Oh,  that  is  loo  much  for  me!"  laughed  the  captain;  "  I  can 
only  take  it  if  pretty  Miss  Timea  divides  it  with  me,"  And  with 
that  he  broke  the  heart  in  two  and  gave  part  to  Timea. 

The  girl  left  it  on  her  plate;  she  would  not  have  eaten  it  for  the 
world.  Jealously  guarding  it  with  her  eyes,  she  did  not  wait  till 
Frau  Sophie  or  the  servant  should  change  the  plates,  but  hastened 
to  remove  the  dish  of  cakes  herself  and  to  vanish  with  them  from 
the  room.  No  doubt  she  will  keep  this  halt-heart,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  her  possession.  That  will  be  droll!  There  is  nothing 
easier  than  to  turn  the  head  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  takes  every- 
thing in  earnest  and  believes  the  first  man  who  tells  her  that  she 
has  pretty  hands. 

And  Herr  Katschuka  was  just  the  man  not  to  forgive  himself  if 
he  c«nie  near  a  pretty  girl  without  paying  her  attention.  He  paid 
court  even  to  older  women;  that  he  could  do  without  scruple.  But 
even  to  the  house-maid,  when  she  lighted  him  to  the  door,  he  could 
not  resist  paying  compliments.  His  ambition  was  to  make  every 
girl's  heart  beat  higher  at  the  sight  of  his  blue  uniform. 

Still  Athalie  was  certain  that  the  was  the  ruling  planet.  But  it 
was,  of  course,  worth  his  while  to  take  a  little  trouble  for  Timea, 
She  was  only  a  child;  but  one  could  see  she  would  be  a  beauty. 
Tlien  she  was  an  orphan,  and  a  Turkish  girl,  not  baptized,  and  not 
quite  right  in  her  head — all  reasons  for  flattering  her  without  com- 
punction. Herr  Katschuka  let  no  chance  escape  him,  and  thereby 
gave  great  amusement  to  his  bride. 

One  evening  Athalie  said  to  Timea,  as  she  Mva:^  fioing  to  bed,  "  1 
say,  Timea,  the  captain  has  proposed  for  you.  Will  you  accepi 
him?" 

The  child  looked  at  Athalie  quite  frighteued,  ran  to  her  couch, 
and  drew  the  covering  over  her  head,  so  that  no  one  should  see  her. 

Athalie  was  highly  entertained  that  the  girl  could  not  sleep  on 
account  of  these  words — that  she  should  toss  restlessly  on  her  bed, 
and  sigh  wakefully  all  night.     The  deiicate  jest  had  succeeded. 

The  next  day  Timea  was  unusually  quiet.  She  laid  aside  hei 
childish  manner;  thoughtful  melancholy  lay  on  her  features;  anci 
she  became  monosyllabic.     The  {)hiltev  Ijad  done  its  work. 

Athalie  let  the  whole  household  into  the  secret.  They  were  to 
treat  Timea  henceforward  as  a  fu'aiie  bride— as  the  betrothed  ot 
Herr  Katschuka.  The  servants,  the  mistress,  all  took  part  in  thti 
comedy. 

Let  no  one  say  this  was  a  lio<it',je'aii:.h  jest;  on  the  contrary,  it  wa,' 
a  Christian  one. 

Atlialie  said  to  Timea: 

"  Here,  see,  the  captain  hau  sent  you  an  engagement-ring;  bu< 
you  must  not  put  it  on  your  finger  as  long  as  you  are  a  heretic, 
you  must  tirst  beer  ^.e  »  Chiistian,    Will  ^'ou  be  baptized?" 
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Timea  crosr,ed  her  hands  on  her  breast  and  bowed  her  head. 

"  Then  you  shall  be  baptized  first.  That  this  may  be  done,  you 
mu'^t  leaiu  the  aiiicles  of  faith,  the  catechism,  the  Bible  history, 
ps^ilins,  and  prayers;  you  must  go  to  the  priest  and  to  the  school- 
master to  be  instructed.     Will  you  do  that?" 

Timea  only  nodded.  x\nd  now  she  went  every  day  to  be  taught, 
with  her  b  oks  under  her  arm  like  a  little  school-girl;  and  late  at 
night,  when  the  rest  were  in  bed,  she  went  to  the  empty  sitting- 
room,  and  sat  half  the  night  learning  by  heart  the  ten  plagues  of 
Egypt,  and  the  highlj-  moral  histories  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  Jo- 
seph and  Potiphar's  wife.  Learning  was  difficult  to  her,  as  she 
was  not  used  to  it.  But  what  would  she  not  have  done  to  be  bap- 
tized? 

"  You  see,"  said  Athalie,  often  in  Timar's  presence,  "without 
this  hope  in  her  mind  we  should  never  have  induced  her  to  be  con- 
verted and  to  study  in  order  to  be  baptized." 

So  it  was  quite  a  pious  work  to  turn  the  child's  head,  and  make 
her  fancy  she  was  already  betrothed.  And  Timar  must  look  on 
at  the  cruel  trick  played  on  the  girl  without  moving  a  finger  to 
prevent  it.  What  could  he  say?  She  would  never  understand. 
And  his  coming  to  the  house  made  it  worse,  for  it  justified  the  fa- 
ble in  her  eyes.  She  was  often  told  that  the  rich  Herr  von  Leve- 
tinczy  visited  them  on  Athalie's  account,  which  seemed  to  her  quite 
natural.  The  rich  man  wooes  a  rich  girl.  They  suit  each  other. 
Who  should  suit  the  poor  Hungarian  officer  better  than  the  poor 
daughter  of  a  Turkish  officer?  Nothing  more  natural.  She  studied 
day  and  night,  and  when  she  had  finished  with  the  catechism  and 
the  psalter,  they  found  a  new  trick  to  play  upon  her.  They  said 
the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  but  there  was  Srtill  much  to  be  done  to 
the  trousseau.  On  account  of  the  dresses,  linen,  and  other  details, 
the  day  could  not  be  a  very  early  one.  And  then  her  wedding- 
dress!  That  the  bride  herself  must  embroider.  This  is  also  a 
Turkish  custom  and  suited  Timea,  who  knew  how  to  work  beauti- 
fully in  gold  and  silver,  for  the  harems  are  all  instructed  in  that 
art. 

She  was  given  Athalie's  dress,  in  order  to  execute  upon  it  the 
beautiful  designs  which  had  been  taught  her  at  home.  Of  course 
they  told  her  it  was  her  own.  Timea  drew  loveh' arabesques  upon 
it,  and  began  to  embroider  them.  A  perfect  masterpiece  grew  under 
her  fingers;  she  worked  at  it  from  earlj'  morning  till  late  evening, 
and  did  not  even  lay  it  aside  when  visitors  came,  with  whom  she 
conversed  without  looking  up,  and  that  was  fortunate,  as  then  she 
could  not  see  how  they  made  fun  of  her.  Timar,  who  had  to  look 
on  at  all  this,  often  left  the  house  with  such  bitterness  in  his  heart 
that  he  struck  the  two  marble  pillars  at  the  door  with  all  Tris  force. 
He  would  have  liked  to  do  as  Samson  did,  and  pull  the  house  of 
the  Philistines  down  on  his  head. 

How  long  will  he  allow  it  to  stand? 

The  day  to  which  Timea  looked  forward  with  secret  alarm  was 
really  fixed  for  Herr  Kalschuka's  marn'a^e— but  with  Fraulein 
Athalie.  Only  that  various  hinderancefi  Plood  in  the  way  of  its  arri- 
val. Not  in  the  stars,  nor  in  the  hear>3  of  the  lovers,  but  in  the 
financial  position  of  Herr  Brazovics. 
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When  the  captain  asked  Athanas  for  his  daughter's  hand,  he 
told  him  phiinly  that  he  could  only  marry  it  llie  wife's  dowry  was 
sufficient  to  keep  house  upon. 

Herr  Brazovics  made  no  objection.  He  was  not  going  to  be 
stingy  about  it:  he  meant  to  give  his  daughter  a  hundred  thousand 
gulden  on  her  wedding-day,  and  they  could  do  as  they  liked  with 
it.  And  at  the  time  when  he  made  this  promise,  he  wui?  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  it  out.  But  since  then  Timar  had  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel.  He  had  in  many  ways  thrown  Herr  Brazovics'  speculations 
into  COE  fusion,  upset  his  safest  combination,  run  him  up  in  the 
corn-market,  outbid  him  in  contracts,  and  barred  his  road  to  influ- 
ential quarters  where  before  he  had  had  interest,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  pay  the  dowry  down.  It  was  well  known  that  his 
affairs  were  in  confusion,  and  whoever  had  a  claim  to  his  money 
would  be  wise  to  ask  for  it  to-day  rather  than  to-morrow. 

And  Herr  Katschuka  was  a  wise  man. 

His  future  father-in-law  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be 
much  belter  to  leave  the  money  at  interest  with  him;  but  the  engi- 
neer would  not  allow  his  last  redoubt  to  be  taken.  He  charged  the 
mines,  and  threatened  to  blow  the  whole  marriage  citadel  into  the 
air  if  he  did  not  have  the  money  down  before  the  wedding-day. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  shot  into  the  head  of  Athanas.  Why  not 
marry  Atlialie  to  Timar?  The  exchange  would  not  be  a  bad  one. 
It  is  true  that  he  hated  him  and  would  like  to  poison  him  in  a 
spoonful  of  soup.  But  if  he  married  Athalie  his  opposition  would 
cease,  he  would  be  a  member  of  the  firm  and  have  its  interests  at 
heart. 

Timar  comes  to  the  house  regularly — if  only  he  were  not  so 
modest!     He  must  be  helped. 

One  afternoon  Herr  Athanas  poured  a  double  dose  of  anisette  into 
his  black  coffee  (a  capital  way  of  encouraging  one's  self),  and  had 
it  brought  into  his  office,  giving  orders  that  if  Timar  came,  the 
ladies  were  to  send  him  into  his  room. 

There  he  lighted  his  chibouque,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
such  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  that  as  he  walked  up  and  down  he 
appeared  and  disappeared  alternately,  with  his  great  starting, 
bloodshot  eyes,  like  a  huge  cuttle-fish  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey. 

The  prey  did  not  keep  him  waiting  long. 

As  soon  as  Timar  heard  from  Frau  Sophie  that  Athanas  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  he  hastened  to  his  room.  The  great  cuttle-fish 
swam  toward  him  through  the  smoke,  with  his  horrible  fishy  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  and  fell  upon  him  just  like  the  sea-monster,  while 
he  cried,  "  Listen  to  me,  sir;  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  visits  to 
this  house?  What  are  your  intentions  with  regard  to  my  daughter?" 

Tiiat  is  the  best  wa3'to  bring  these  poltroons  to  their  senses;  they 
get  startled,  their  head  swims,  and  before  they  can  turn  round  they 
fall  into  the  net  of  holy  matrimony.  It  is  no  joke  to  answer  such  a 
question  as  that. 

The  first  thing  Timar  remarked  from  the  speech  of  Herr  Athanas 
was  that  he  had  again  taken  too  much  anisette.  Thence  this  cour- 
age. 

"  Sir,"  he  replied,  quietly,  "  I  have  no  intentions  whatever  with 
regard  to  your  daughter.    So  much  the  less  because  your  daughter 
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is  engaged,  and  the  bridegroom  is  a  good  old  friend  of  mine.  I 
■will  tell  you  why  I  come  to  j^our  house.  If  you  had  not  asked  me, 
I  should  have  kept  silence  longer,  but  as  you  inquire  I  will  tell 
you.  I  visit  your  house  because  I  swore  to  your  dead  friend  and 
kinsman,  who  came  to  such  a  dreadful  end,  that  I  would  look 
after  his  orphan  child.  I  come  here  to  see  how  the  orphan  com- 
mitted to  your  care  was  treated.  She  is  shamefully  treated,  Herr 
Brazovics,  disgracefully!  I  say  it  to  your  face  in  your  own  house. 
You  have  made  away  with  the  whole  of  the  girl's  property — de- 
frauded her;  yes,  that  is  the  word.  And  your  whole  family  car- 
ries on  a  shameful  game  with  the  poor  child.  Her  mind  is  being 
poisoned  for  her  whole  life.  May  God's  curse  light  on  you  for  it! 
And  now,  Herr  Brazovics,  we  two  have  met  for  the  last  time  in 
your  house,  and  you  had  better  pray  that  you  may  never  see  the 
day  when  I  come  into  it  again." 

Timar  turned  on  his  heel  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him.  The 
eutfle-lish  drew  back  into  the  dusky  depths  of  its  smoky  lair, 
poured  down  another  glass  of  anisette,  and  considered  that  some 
answer  ought  to  have  been  given.     But  what? 

For  my  own  part  I  don't  know  what  he  could  have  said. 

Timar  went  back  to  the  reception-room,  not  only  to  get  his  hat, 
which  he  had  left  there,  but  for  something  else. 

In  the  room  there  was  no  one  but  Timea;  Athalie  and  her  fiance 
were  in  the  next  room. 

In  Timar's  face,  flushed  with  anger,  Timea  saw  a  great  change. 
His  generally  soft  and  gentle  countenance  looked  proud,  and  was 
roused  into  emotion  which  made  it  beautiful.  Many  faces  are 
beautified  by  passion's  flame. 

He  went  straight  to  Timea,  who  was  working  golden  roses  and 
silver  leaves  on  the  bridal  dress. 

"  Fraulein  Timea,"  he  said  to  her  in  deeply  moved  tones,  "I 
come  to  take  leave  of  you.  Be  happy,  remain  a  child  for  a  long 
time;  but  if  ever  an  hour  comes  in  which  you  are  unhappy,  do  not 
forget  that  there  is  some  one  who  would— for  you — " 

He  could  not  speak,  his  voice  failed,  his  heart  contracted.  Timea 
completed  the  interrupted  phrase — "  Thrice!" 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  stammered  brokenly,  "  Always." 

Then  he  bowed  and  went,  without  troubling  those  in  the  next 
room. 

No  "  God  be  with  you!"  came  from  his  lips.  At  this  moment 
he  was  only  conscious  of  the  wish  that  God  would  withdraw  His 
hand  from  this  house. 

Timea  let  the  work  fall,  and  gazed  before  her,  sighing  again, 
"Thrice!" 

The  gold  thread  slipped  out  of  the  needle's  eye. 

As  Timar  went  down  the  path,  he  came  once  more  to  the  two 
marble  pillars  which  supported  the  veranda.  With  what  rage  he 
struck  them!  Did  those  above  feel  the  shock!  Did  .not  the  totter- 
ing walls  warn  them  to  pray,  because  the  roof  was  falling  in  on 
them? 

But  they  were  laughing  at  the  mystified  child,  who  worked  so 
diligently  at  her  wedding-dress. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ANOTHER    JEST  . 

The  newly  ennobled  Herr  von  Levetinczy  was  already,  not  only 
in  Hungary  but  in  Vienna,  a  famous  person.  He  was  said  to  be 
a  "  golden  man."  Everything  he  touched  turned  to  gold,  all  he 
undertook  became  a  gold  mine;  and  this  is  the  real  gold  mine. 

The  science  of  the  gold  digger  consists  in  finding  out  earlier  than 
his  rivals  what  large  affairs  are  in  contemplation  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  in  this  art  Timar  was  a  past  master.  If  he  took  up  any 
speculation,  a  whole  swaim  of  speculators  threw  themselves  upon 
it,  for  they  knew  money  was  to  be  had  there  for  the  picking  up. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  that  account  that  Timar  was  called  a 
"  golden  man,"  but  also  for  quite  another  reason. 

He  never  swindled  or  defrauded  any  one. 

He  made  large  profits,  for  he  undertook  large  concerns,  but  he 
was  never  tempted  to  steal  or  lie,  for  he  never  risked  anything.  He 
shared  the  profit  with  those  on  whom,  it  depended  whether  he  re- 
ceived a  contract  on  reasonable  terms,  and  in  this  way  kept  the 
source  always  open. 

Once  he  began  to  buy  up  vineyards  on  the  Monostor,  the  highest 
point  of  Komorn.  It  is  a  sandhill  lyiug  above  Uj-Szony,  and  its 
wines  are  very  poor.  But  notwithstanding  this,  Timar  bought  ten 
acres  of  vine-growing  land  there. 

This  excited  attention  in  the  commercial  world.  What  could 
he  want  with  it?    There  must  be  some  sort  of  gold  mine  there. 

Herr  Brazovics  thought  he  was  on  tlie  riglit  track,  and  attacked 
Katschuka  on  his  own,ground.  "  Now,  my  dear  son,  tell  me  the 
truth;  I  swear  by  my  soul  and  my  honor  that  I  will  not  betray  it 
to  a  creature.  Confess  now,  the  government  is  going  to  build 
fortifications  on  the  Monostor?  That  fellow  Timar  is  buying  up 
all  the  land:  don't  let  us  leave  him  the  whole  mouthful.  It  is  so, 
isn't  it — they  are  going  to  build  a  fort  there?" 

The  captain  allowed  the  acknowledgment  to  be  got  out  of  him 
that  there  miglit  be  something  in  it.  The  council  ot  war  liad  de- 
cided to  extend  the  fortifications  of  Komorn  in  that  direction. 
There  could  be  no  better  news  for  Athanas.  How  many  hundred 
thousand  gulden  had  he  made  in  similar  circumstances  by  buying 
hovels  before  the  expropriation,  and  selling  them  afterward  to  the 
government  at  the  price  of  palaces?  Onl}'-  he  would  certainly  like 
to  have  seen  the  plans,  and  begged  his  future  son-in-law  as  prettily 
as  possible  to  let  liim  have  just  one  peep  at  them. 

Katschuka  did  him  that  favor  too,  and  thus  Athanas  learned 
what  portion  would  be  bought  by  government.  And  that  wretch 
of  a  Timar  had  really  pitched  on  the  place  where  the  fort  was  to 
be  built. 

"  And  what  are  to  be  the  terms  of  the  expropriation?" 

That  was  the  question,  and  that  the  captain  could  not  reveal 
without  committing  a  capital  crime.    But  he  did  it.    The  terms 
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were,  that  the  government  would  pay  double  the  last  purchase 
money. 

"  Now  I  know  enough,"  cried  Herr  Athanas,  embracing  his  son- 
in  law;  "  the  rest  is  my  affair.  On  your  wedding-day  the  hundred 
thousand  gulden  will  be  on  your  table." 

But  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  he  knew  enough.  He  would 
have  done  well  to  ask  one  more  question.  Herr  Katschuka,  after 
saying  so  much,  would  have  told  him  that  too.  But  Katschuka 
no  longer  cared  much  about  the  hundred  thousand  gulden,  nor 
yet  about  what  depended  on  them.  If  he  gets  them,  all  right;  if 
not,  his  hair  will  not  turn  gray  for  lack  of  them. 

Brazovics  hurried  off  to  Uj-Szony,  and  went  to  all  the  vine- 
growers  to  ask  who  had  a  vineyard  to  sell.  He  paid  whatever  was 
asked,  and  if  anj^  one  refused  to  sell,  he  offered  treble  the  price. 
The  more  he  paid  the  better  for  him.  Naturally  this  attracted  the 
attention  of  other  speculators,  who  arrived  in  troops  and  ran  up 
the  prices,  so  that  the  poor  "  Honigler  "  and  "  Schafschwanz  " 
wines  of  Monostor  could  not  understand  why  they  had  suddenly 
turned  into  "  Grands  Crus,"  to  be  bought  up  even  before  the  vint- 
age. 

The  price  of  vineyards  ran  so  high,  that  the  land  for  which  the 
government  would  have  had  to  pay,  before  the  plans  were  be- 
trayed, at  most  one  hundred  thousand  gulden,  now  could  not  be 
bought  under  five  hundred  thousand. 

Brazovics  had  himself  bought  a  fifth  of  them,  though  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  together.  He  got  rid 
of  his  stock  of  grain,  sold  his  ships,  borrowed  from  the  usurers, 
and  made  use  of  trust-money  committed  to  his  care.  This  time  he 
was  safe!  Timar  was  in  the  swim.  lie  was  the  worst  off,  for  he 
had  bought  cheap  and  would  make  a  very  small  profit. 

But  this,  too,  was  perfidy  on  Timar's  part.  It  was  a  couj)  aimed 
at  the  head  of  Herr  Brazovics.  He  had  learned  from  Katschuka 
the  one  thing  Athanas  had  omitted  to  ask.  It  was  true  that  the 
government  would  this  j^ear  greatly  enlarge  the  fortifications;  but 
the  question  was,  Where  would  they  begin?  For  the  work  would 
extend  over  thirty  years. 

Here  again  Timar  had  done  his  rivals  a  bad  turn,  which  would 
bring  their  maledictions  down  on  him.  As  a  good  business  man, 
he  took  care,  whenever  he  had  undertaken  anything  which  would 
bring  him  curses,  to  set  something  else  to  work  for  which  many 
more  would  bless  him.  So  that  between  blessing  and  cursing  he 
might  keep"  a  good  balance  on  the  credit  side. 

lie  sent  for  Johann  Fabula  and  said  to  him,  "  Johann,  you  are 
getting  old;  many  hardships  have  aged  you.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  look  out  for  some  emploj'ment  which  will  allow  you  to  rest?" 

Fabula  was  already  hoarse,  and  when  he  spoke  it  sounded  as  if 
he  was  whispering  to  the  actors  from  the  prompter's  box. 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  have  often  thought  of  leaving  the  sea  and  looking 
out  for  work  on  shore;  my  eyes  are  weak.  I  wish  you  would  give 
me  a  stewardship  on  your  land." 

"  I  know  of  something  better  than  that.  You  would  never  get 
on  with  the  Rascians;  you  are  too  much  used  to  the  white  bread  ft$ 
Jvoiiioro,    Much  better  turji  farmer," 
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"  I  should  like  it  well  enough;  but  there  are  two  things  wanting 
— the  land  and  the  stock." 

"  Both  will  come  in  time.  1  have  an  idea:  the  old  pastures  by 
the  river  are  for  sale — go  to  the  auction  and  bu}'  them  ail." 

"  Oh,"  said  Fabula,  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  "  1  should  be  a  fool 
indeed!  It  is  a  waste  where  nothing  grows  but  camomile.  Shall 
1  sell  it  to  the  chemi.sts?  And  it's  a  large  piece  of  land;  one  would 
want  several  thousand  gulden." 

"  Don't  argue,  but  do  as  I  tell  you.  Just  you  go  thsre.  Here 
are  the  two  thousand  gulden  for  the  deposit,  which  j'ou  must  hand 
in  at  the  auction.  Then  bid  till  it  is  knocked  down  to  you,  and 
take  it  all  at  the  price  agreed  on.  Share  with  no  one,  whoever 
oflers  to  go  into  partnership  with  j-ou.  I  will  lend  you  the  money 
to  pay  for  it,  and  j'ou  shall  repaj'  me  when  j'ou  are  able.  I  ask 
no  interest,  and  you  need  not  give  me  a  receipt.  The  whole  bar- 
gain shall  be  a  verbal  one.     There  now,  .shake  hands  on  it!" 

Johann  Fabula  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  "  No  interest,  no 
writing,  a  lump  of  money,  and  bad  waste  land!  The  end  of  it 
will  be,  that  I  shall  be  arrested  and  stripped  to  my  shirt." 

"  No  scruples,  my  friend;  you  have  it  for  a  j^ear,  and  whatever 
you  get  off  it  meanwhile  will  be  entirely'  yours." 

"  But  what  shall  I  plow  and  sow  with?" 

"  You  will  neither  plow  nor  sow.  But  go  and  do  what  1  told 
you — the  harvest  will  not  be  wanting;  but  do  not  tell  any  one." 

Fabula  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  all  that  Timar  did  or  said 
as  toUy  (i  pr tori  ;  but  nevertheless  he  acted  with  ab.'olute  obedi- 
ence on  his  orders,  for  d  postervni  he  had  been  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  these  unheard-of  follies  had  the  same  result  as  if  they 
had  been  wisdom  personified.     So  he  did  as  Timar  had  advised. 

And  now  we  will  let  the  reader  into  the  secret  of  these  singular 
proceedings.  The  plan  for  the  fortification  did  really  exist.  But 
it  had  been  suggested  to  the  council  by  Fome  busybody  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  execute  all  the  sections  at  once,  and  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  expropriate  the  land  Ijing  between 
the  two  arms  of  the  river,  while  the  portion  covered  by  the  Mon- 
ostor  vineyards  could  wait  twenty  years.  Now  the  speculators 
who  got  wind  of  the  new  plans  had  all  thrown  themselves  on  the 
sandhill,  and  no  one  thought  of  the  shore  between  the  two  river 
branches.  Ilerr  Fabula  got  it  for  twenty  thousand  gulden.  The 
land  on  the  Monosfor  would  not  be  wanted  for  twenty  years  to 
come,  and  during  that  time  the  money  invested  in  the  unproduc- 
tive vineyards  would  all  be  eaten  up  by  the  interest.  This  was  a 
trick  played  by  Timar  especially  for  the  benefit  of  lien  Athanas 
Brazovics;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  bought  the  Monostor  vineyards, 
Timar  set  every  lever  in  motion  to  prevent  the  council  of  war  froni 
beginning  the  fortifications  on  all  points  at  the  same  time. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position  three  days  before  the  time  fixed  for 
Athalie's  wedding. 

Two  days  l)efore  it  Johann  Fabula  came  flying  into  Timar's 
house.     Yes,  flying — his  floating  cloak  represented  the  wings. 

"  Ten  thousand!  Twenty  thou.sand!  Forty  thousand!  Com- 
mission paid!    The  emperor!    The  king!    Pasture!     The  crop!" 
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He  gasped  out  disconnected  words,  which  Timar  at  last  put  to- 
gether. 

"  All  right,  Johann;  I  know  what  you  mean.  The  commission 
has  come  to  settle  the  value  of  the  land  wanted  for  the  new  works. 
Your  fields,  bought  for  twenty  thousand,  will  be  sold  by  you  for 
forty  thousand:  the  surplus  is  your  profit;  that  is  the  crop — did 
not  I  tell  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  thej' were  words  like  those  of  the  golden-mouthed 
St.  John.  I  see  very  clearly  that  you  told  me  the  truth,  and  I  see 
that  I  get  the  twenty  thousand  gulden  for  nothing.  Never  in  my 
life  did  I  earn  so  much  money  by  the  hardest  work.  My  senses 
are  going.     Do  let  me  turn  a  somersault!" 

Timar  had  no  objection.  Johann  Fabula  turned  not  one  but 
three  somersaults  all  across  the  floor,  and  then  three  back  again; 
and  then  stood  straight  ou  his  legs  again  before  Timar. 

"  There!  now  I  am  all  right  again.  All  that  money  belongs  to 
me." 

He  came  six  times  that  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  Timar.  First  he 
brought  his  wife,  then  his  j'ounger  daughter,  then  his  married 
daughter,  afterward  his  son  who  had  left  college,  and  the  fifth 
time  the  little  boy  who  was  still  at  school.  His  wife  brought 
Timar  a  splendid  Komorn  loaf  of  white  bread  with  a  brown  glazed 
crust;  the  married  daughter  a  dish  of  beautiful  Indian-corn  cakes; 
the  unmarried  one  a  plate  of  red  eggs,  gilt  nuts,  and  honey-cakes 
decorated  with  colored  paper  like  a  wedding  present;  the  big  boy, 
who  was  a  noted  bird-catcher,  brought  a  cage  full  of  linnets  and 
robins;  and  the  school-boy  declaimed  a  rhymed  ode.  The  whole 
day  they  overwhelmed  him  with  gratitude,  and  the  sixth  time  they 
all  came  together  late  in  the  evening  and  sung  in  his  honor  a  song 
of  praise  out  of  the  hymn-book. 

But  what  will  his  competitors,  and  especially  Herr  Brazovics, 
bring  and  sing  to  him  when  they  learn  how  he  has  entrapped  them 
about  the  purchase  of  the  Monostor? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     WEDDING-DRESS. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  in  three  days'  time. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Athalie  went  to  pay  visits  in  turn  to  all 
her  school  friends.  It  is  one  of  the  bride's  privileges  to  pay  these 
visits  without  her  mother;  they  have  so  much  to  say  to  each  other 
the  last  time  in  all  their  girlhood. 

Frau  Sophie  was  delighted  to  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  one 
day  in  the  year,  and  neither  pay  nor  receive  calls — not  to  act  as 
chaperon  to  her  daughter  and  listen  to  conversation  in  German, 
of  which  she  did  not  understand  a  word.  She  could  remain  at 
home  and  think  of  her  happy  parlor-maid  times — the  days  when 
on  an  idle  Sunday  like  this  she  could  fill  her  apron  with  ears  of 
Indian  corn,  and  sit  down  on  the  bench  before  the  door  picking 
out  the  grains  one  by  one  and  cracking  them,  while  she  cbatted 
and  gossiped  witli  her  companions.  To-day  the  leisure  time  and 
the  boiled  ears  of  maize  were  at  hand,  but  the  friends  and  the  gos- 
sip on  the  bench  were  wanting.     Frau  Sophie  had  allowed  the 
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maid-servants  and  the  cook  to  go  out,  that  she  might  have  tliO 
kitchen  to  herself;  for  you  can  not  eat  corn  in  the  parlor  on  ac- 
count of  the  husks  which  get  strewn  about.  In  the  end  she  found 
suitable  company.  Timea  came  creeping  up  lo  her.  She  also  had 
no  work  to  do.  The  embroidery  was  tinislied,  and  the  dress  had 
gone  to  tlie  needle-woman,  who  would  send  it  home  at  the  last 
moment.  Timea  was  quite  suited  to  the  kitchen  Ijcncli  beside  Frau 
Sopliie.  They  were  Vjoth  only  on  sufferance  in  llie  house.  The 
difference  was  that  Timea  felt  herself  a  lad}-,  though  every  one 
looked  on  her  as  a  servant;  while  all  the  world  knew  that  Frau 
Sophie  wav  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  yet  she  felt  like  a  serv- 
ant. So  Tiinea  perched  herself  on  the  little  bench  near  Frau 
Sophie,  as  the  nursery- maid  and  the  cook  do  after  quarreling  all 
the  week,  when  they  make  it  up  on  Sunday  and  have  a  chat  to- 
gether. 

Only  three  da3^s  and  then  the  marriage! 

Timea  looked  cautiously  round  to  see  if  any  listeners  were  near 
to  overhear,  and  then  in  a  low  voice  asked,  "  Mamma  Sophie,  do 
tell  me  what  is  a  wedding  like?" 

Frau  Sophie  drew  her  shoulders  up  and  shook  like  a  person  who 
laughs  internally,  looking  with  half-shut  eyes  at  the  inquiring 
child.  With  the  malicious  delight  old  servants  take  in  deceiving 
young  ones,  she  encouraged  the  laughable  simplicity  of  the  girl. 
"  Yes,  Timea,"  in  the  important  tone  of  a  story-teller,  "  that  is  a 
wonderful  sight.     You  will  see  it." 

"1  tried  once  to  listen  at  the  church  door,"  confessed  Timea, 
frankly;  "  I  had  crept  in  when  a  wedding  was  going  on,  but  all  1 
could  see  was  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  before  a  lovely 
golden  shrine." 

"  That  was  the  altar." 

"  Then  a  naughty  boy  saw  me  and  drove  me  away,  calling  out, 
'  Be  oft,  you  Turkish  brat!'     Then  I  ran  away." 

"  You  must  know,"  began  Sophie,  while  she  took  out  a  grain  at 
a  time  and  put  them  in  her  mouth,  "  that  then  comes  the  venera- 
ble pope,  with  a  golden  cap  on  his  head,  on  his  shoulders  a  robe 
of  rustling  silk  worked  with  gold,  and  carrying  a  great  book  with 
clasps  in  his  hand.  He  reads  and  sings  most  beautifully,  and  then 
the  bridal  pair  kneel  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Thej^ope  asks  them 
both  whether  they  love  each  other." 

"  And  are  they  obliged  to  answer?" 

"  Of  course,  silly;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  priest  reads  out  of 
the  big  book  an  oath  to  the  bridegroom  and  then  afterward  to  the 
bride,  that  they  will  love  and  keep  to  each  other  till  death  divides 
them.  They  swear  it  by  the  Holy  Trinitj^  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints,  forever  and  ever.  Amen;  and  the  wliole  choir 
repeats  the  Amen.  Then  the  priest  takes  the  two  rings  from  a 
silver  disli  and  puts  one  on  each  of  their  third  fingers,  makes  them 
clasp  hands  and  winds  a  golden  girdle  round  them,  while  the  pre- 
centor and  the  choir  sing  to  the  organ  '  Gospodi  Pomiluj.'  "* 

The  melancholy  sound  of  the  words  "  Gospodi  Porailuj  "  pleased 
Timea.     That  must  be  some  magic  blessing. 

*  Lord  have  mercy  on  us. 
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"  Then  they  cover  the  bridegroom  and  also  the  bride  with  a 
flowered-silk  veil  from  head  to  foot,  and  while  the  pope  blesses 
them  the  two  witnesses  hold  a  silver  crown  over  eacho" 
"Ah!" 

When  Frau  Sophie  noticed  the  deep  interest  of  the  girl  she  got 
warmer  and  warmer,  and  tried  to  inflame  her  fancy  with  the 
splendors  of  the  Greek  ritual.  "  The  choir  goes  on  singing,  and 
the  pope  takes  one  crown  and  makes  the  bridegroom  kiss  it,  then 
places  it  on  his  head  and  says,  '  I  crown  thee  as  servant  of  God 
and  husband  of  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord.'  Then  he  takes  the 
other  crown,  gives  it  to  the  bride  to  kiss,  and  says  to  her,  *  I 
crown  thee  as  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  and  wife  of  this  servant  of 
God.'  The  deacon  begins  to  pray  for  the  young  pair,  and  mean- 
while the  priest  leads  them  three  times  round  the  altar,  and  the 
witnesses  take  off  the  veil  which  covered  them.  The  church  is  full 
of  people,  who  all  look  and  whisper,  '  That  is  a  bride  to  be  kissed. 
What  a  beautiful  pair!' " 

Timea  nodded  her  head  with  girlish  delight,  as  if  to  say,  "  That 
is  delightful;  it  must  be  lovely." 

"  Then  the  pope  brings  out  a  golden  cup  of  wine,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  drink  from  it." 

"  Is  there  really  wine  in  it?"  asked  Timea  in  alarm.  Her  fear 
of  wine  came  partly  from  the  recollection  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
Koran. 

"  Of  course  there  is — real  wine.  Then  the  bride-maids  and 
groomsmen  throw  maize  baked  in  honey  over  them;  that  brings 
luck.     It  is  lovely,  I  can  tell  you." 

Timea's  eyes  shone  with  the  prophetic  fire  of  a  magnetic  dream. 
She  pictured  these  mysterious  proceedings  to  herself  as  partly  a 
rite,  partly  an  enigma  of  the  heart,  and  trembled  all  over.  Sophie 
laughed  in  her  sleeve  and  found  this  most  amusing;  a  pify  she 
should  be  disturbed  in  it.  Manly  steps  approached  the  kitchen 
door,  and  some  one  came  in. 

What  a  surprise!  it  was  Ilerr  Katschuka. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  was  horrified,  for  she  had  only  slippers 
on,  and  her  apron  full  of  maize.  Which  should  she  hide  first?  But 
Timea  was  more  frightened,  though  she  had  nothing  to  hide. 

"Excuse  me,"  raid  Katschuka,  with  familiar  ease;  "1  found 
the  doors  all  shut  on  the  other  side,  so  I  came  round  by  the 
kitchen." 

"  You  see,"  screeched  Frau  Sophie,  "  my  daughter  has  gone  to 
visit  her  friends.  I  sent  the  maids  to  church,  and  we  two  are  the 
only  ones  at  home;  so  we  just  sat  down  in  the  kitchen.  Pray  ex- 
cuse our  negligee,  Herr  Captain." 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,  I  will  remain  here  with  you," 

"  Oh,  no,  I  could  not  allow  it.  Here  in  the  kitchen!  We  have 
not  even  a  chair  for  the  captain." 

But  Herr  Katschuka  knew  what  to  do  in  any  emergency.  "  Don't 
make  a  stranger  of  me,  Mamma  Sophie.  Here,  this  can  will  do  for 
a  seat,  "and  he  sat  down  opposite  Timea  on  a  pail ,  and  even  set 
the  hostess  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  ears  of  maize.  "  That  is  ex- 
cellent for  dessert;  give  me  a  handful  in  my  cap.  Hike  it  Tery 
much." 
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Frau  Sophie  was  on  the  broad  grin  when  she  saw  that  the  cap- 
lain  did  not  disdain  to  take  the  vulgar  sweets  in  his  nailitary  cap, 
and  eat  a  quantity  witliout  even  shelling  them.  It  made  him  very 
popular  with  his  mother-in-law.  "  I  was  in  the  midst  of  an  inter- 
esting conversation  with  Timea,"  began  Sopliie;  "  she  was  asking 
me  about — a  baptism." 

Timea  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  away,  if  Frau  Sophie  had 
told  the  truth;  but  she  would  not  have  been  the  mother  of  a  mar- 
riageable daughter  if  she  had  not  possessed  the  art  of  turning  the 
conversation  at  the  entrance  of  an  unexpected  visitor. 

"  1  was  describing  a  baptism  to  her.  She  is  quite  frightened  at 
it.  Just  look  how  she  is  trembling;  for  I  was  telling  her  that  she 
would  have  to  be  wrapped  up  like  a  baby  and  carried  in  arms,  and 
that  she  must  cry  like  one.  Don't  be  alarmed,  you  little  fool.  It 
is  not  true;  I  was  only  joking.  Her  greatest  trouble  is  that  her 
hair  will  be  all  spoiled." 

This  requires  explanation.  Timea  had  splendid  long,  thick  hair. 
Athalie  amused  herself  by  making  the  hairdresser  execute  on  it  the 
most  surprising  coiffures.  Sometimes  all  the  hair  was  combed  up 
and  built  into  a  lower,  again  it  was  frizzed  into  wings  on  each  side 
over  the  ear;  in  short,  the  girl  had  to  appear  in  the  most  ridiculous 
head-dresses,  such  as  no  one  had  ever  worn,  and  which  required 
unsparing  use  of  tongs,  pincers,  brushes,  and  pomade.  Athalie 
pretended  to  do  this  out  of  affection  for  her  cousin,  and  the  poor 
child  had  no  idea  how  she  was  disfigured  by  it. 

Herr  Katschuka  undeceived  her.  "  Fraulein  Timea,  you  need 
not  regret  this  coiffure.  It  would  suit  you  much  better  if  you  wore 
your  hair  quite  plain;  j'ou  have  such  lovely  hair,  that  it  is  a  sin  to 
burn  it  with  irons  and  smear  it  with  pomade.  Do  not  allow^  it;  it 
is  a  shame  to  lose  any  of  your  magnificent  hair,  and  it  is  soon 
ruined  by  the  ill-treatment  which  ladies  call  hairdressing — it  loses 
its  brilliancy,  splits  at  the  points,  breaks  easily,  and  falls  early. 
You  do  not  require  all  that  artificial  structure.  Your  hair  is  so 
beautiful  that  you  need  only  plait  it  plainly  to  possess  the  finest 
of  all  coifEures."  It  is  possible  that  Herr  Katschuka  only  said  this 
out  of  a  humane  sympathy  with  the  ill-treated  head  of  hair,  and 
meant  merely  to  free  it  from  tlie  tortures  inflicted  on  it.  But  his 
words  had  a  deeper  effect  than  he  expected.  From  that  moment 
Timea  had  a  feeling  as  if  the  comb  in  her  hair  was  splitting  her 
head,  and  conld  hardly  bear  it  till  the  captain  had  gone.  He  did 
not  stay  long,  for  he  took  pity  on  Frau  Sophie,  who  was  strug- 
gling continually  to  hide  her  feet  in  their  torn  and  down-trodden 
slippers,  llerr  Katschuka  promised  to  look  in  again  in  the  evening, 
and  look  his  leave.  He  kissed  Frau  Sophie's  hand,  but  made  a  low 
bow  to  Timea. 

Hardly  was  he  out  of  the  door  before  Timea  snatched  the  large 
comb  from  her  hair,  tore  down  the  heaped-up  plaits,  destroyed  the 
whole  edifice,  then  went  to  the  basin  and  began  to  wash  her  hair 
and  her  whole  head. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  girl?"  said  Frau  Sophie,  angrily. 
"  Will  you  leave  off  this  momenti  Let  your  hair  alone  Athalie 
will  be  fine  and  angry  when  she  comes  home  and  sees  you." 

"  Let  her  be  angry,  for  all  I  care,"  replied  the  girl,  defiantly;  and 
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she  wrung  her  locks  out,  sat  down  behind  Frau  Sophie,  and  began 
to  put  up  her  loosened  hair  into  a  simple  threefold  plait.  Pride  was 
awakened  in  her  heart;  she  began  to  be  less  timid;  the  word  of  the 
captain  infused  courage  into  her — his  wish,  his  taste,  were  laws  to 
her.  She  coiled  the  plait  simply  into  a  knot,  and  wound  it  round 
her  head  as  he  had  suggested.  The  mistress  laughed  to  herself: 
this  child  has  been  made  a  fool  of  certainly! 

While  Timea  was  plaiting  her  hair,  Sophie  came  nearer  and 
tried  to  wheedle  her  again. 

"  Let.  me  tell  you  more  about  the  wedding.  Where  did  that 
stupid  Katschuka  interrupt  us?  If  he  had  only  known  what  we 
were  talking  about!  Yes,  I  stopped  where  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom drink  from  the  cup,  the  choir  and  the  deacon  sing  '  Gos- 
podi  Pomiluj.'  Then  the  pope  reads  the  Gospel,  and  the  witnesses 
hold  the  crowns  over  the  heads  of  the  couple.  The  pope  receives 
them  back,  lays  them  on  the  silver  dish,  and  says  to  the  bride- 
groom, '  Be  praised  like  Abraham,  and  blessed  like  Isaac,  and  in- 
crease like  unto  Jacob;'  and  to  the  bride,  '  Be  praised  like  Sara, 
happy  like  Rebecca,  and  increase  like  Rachel ' — and  after  this 
blessing  the  bride  and  bridegroom  kiss  each  other  three  times  be- 
fore the  altar  and  before  the  wedding- guests." 

Timea  shut  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  scene. 

******** 

Athalie  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  she  came  home  and  saw 
Timea  with  plaited  hair. 

"  Who  allowed  you  to  turn  up  your  hair?  Where  is  your  giraffe 
comb  and  your  bow?    Put  it  on  at  once." 

Timea  pressed  her  lips  together  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Will  you  do  what  I  tell  you  instantly?" 

"No." 

Athalie  was  staggered  at  this  resistance.  It  was  un- heard  of  that 
any  one  should  contradict  her.  And  this  from  an  adopted  child, 
who  eat  the  bread  of  charity,  who  had  always  been  so  submissive, 
and  once  even  kissed  her  foot.  "  No!"  said  she.  going  toward 
Timea,  and  bringing  her  face,  red  with  anger,  as  close  to  the  oth- 
er's alabaster  cheek  as  if  she  would  set  it  on  fire. 

Frau  Sophie  looked  on  with  malicious  joy  from  her  corner,  and 
said,  "  Didn't  I  say  you  would  catch  it  when  Athalie  returned?" 

But  Timea  looked  straight  into  Athalie's  flaming  eyes,  and  re- 
peated her  "  No!" 

"  And  why  not?"  screamed  Athalie,  whose  voice  was  now  like 
her  mother's,  while  her  eyes  were  exactly  like  her  father's. 

"  Because  I  am  prettier  thus,"  answered  Timea, 

"  Who  told  you  that?" 

"He." 

Athalie  crooked  her  fingers  like  eagles'  claws,  and  her  teeth 
shone  clinched  between  her  red  lips.  It  was  as  if  she  would  tear 
the  girl  in  pieces.  Then  her  unbridled  rage  suddenly  turned  into 
scornful  laughter.     She  left  Timea  and  went  to  her  room, 

Herr  Katschuka  paid  another  visit  the  same  evening.  At  table 
Athalie  overwhelmed  Timea  with  unwonted  kindness. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Herr  Captain,  that  Timea  is  much  prettier 
with  her  hair  dressed  in  this  simple  way?" 
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The  captain  assented.  Athalie  smiled.  Now  it  was  no  longer  a 
joke,  but  a  punishment  vvliich  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  girl. 

Only  two  days  to  the  marriage.  During  that  time  Athalie  over- 
flowed with  attention  and  tenderness  to  Timea.  She  must  not  go 
out  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  servants  were  told  to  kiss  her  hand  on 
entering  the  room.  Frau  Sophie  often  called  her  "  little  lady." 
The  dress  had  come  home  finished,  and  what  child-like  delight  it 
gave  Timea!     She  danced  round  it  and  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Come  and  try  on  your  wedding  costume,"  said  Athalie,  with  a 
cruel  smile. 

Timea  let  them  put  on  the  splendid  dress  she  had  herself  em- 
broidered. She  wore  no  stays,  and  was  already  well  formed  for  her 
age,  and  the  dress  fitted  her  very  fairly.  With  what  shy  pleasure 
she  looked  at  herself  in  the  great  mirror!  Ah!  how  lovely  she  will 
be  in  her  wedding  finery!  Perhaps  she  thought,  too,  that  she 
would  inspire  love!  Perhaps  she  felt  her  heart  beat;  and  possibly 
a  flame  was  already  alight  there  which  would  cause  her  grief  and 
pain. 

But  that  was  no  matter  to  those  who  were  carrying  on  the 
shameful  jest.  The  maid  who  dressed  her  bit  her  lips  so  as  not  to 
laugh  aloud.  Athalie  brought  out  the  bridal  wreath,  and  tried  it 
on  Timea's  head.  The  myrtle  and  the  white  jasmine  became  her 
well. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  you  will  be  to-morrow!" 

Then  they  took  the  dress  off  Timea;  and  Athalie  said,  "  Now  I 
will  try  it  on;  1  should  like  to  see  how  it  would  suit  me." 

She  required  the  help  of  the  stays  to  squeeze  her  waist  into  the 
dress,  which  gave  her  splendid  figure  an  even  more  magnificent 
"  contour."  She  also  put  on  the  wreath  and.  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass.  Timea  sighed  deeply,  and  whispered  to  Athalie,  in 
tones  of  undisguised  admiration,  "  How  lovely,  how  lovely  you 
are!" 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  time  now  to  make  an  end  of  this 
deception.  But  no — she  must  drain  the  cup.  First,  because  she 
is  so  forward;  and  then,  because  she  is  so  stupid.  She  must  be 
punished.  So  the  contemptuous  farce  was  carried  on  the  whole 
day  by  all  the  household.  The  poor  child's  head  swam  with  all 
the  congratulations.  She  listened  for  Herr  Katschuka,  and  ran 
away  when  she  saw  him  coming. 

Did  he  know  what  was  going  on?  Quite  possibly.  Did  it  vex 
him?  Perhaps  it  did  not  even  vex  him.  Very  likely  he  knew 
things  of  which  the  laughers  did  not  dream,  and  awaited  the  im- 
portant day  with  perfect  indifference. 

On  the  last  morning  before  the  marriage,  Athalie  said  to  Timea, 
"  To-day  you  must  fast  entirely.  To-morrow  is  a  very  solemn  day 
for  you.  You  will  be  led  to  the  altar,  and  there  first  baptized  and 
then  married;  so  you  must  fast  the  whole  of  the  day  before,  in 
order  to  go  purified  to  the  altar." 

Timea  obeyed  this  direction,  and  eat  not  a  morsel  for  the  entire 
day. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  these  adopted  children  have  excellent 
appetites.  Nature  demands  its  rights;  and  the  love  of  good  things 
is  the  only  desire  which  they  have  a  chance  of  satisfying.     But 
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Timea  conquered  that  appetite.  She  sat  at  dinner  and  supper 
without  touching  anything,  and  yet  they  had  purposely  prepared 
her  favorite  dishes. 

In  the  anteroom  the  maids  and  the  cook  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
eat  secretly  the  delicacies  which  tliey  had  put  aside  for  her,  telling 
her  fche  might  break  her  fast  if  no  one  knew  it.  She  would  not  be 
persuaded,  and  controlled  her  hunger.  She  helped  to  prepare  the 
tarts  and  jellies  for  the  wedding  feast;  a  mass  of  tempting  and  lus- 
cious cakes  lay  before  her,  but  she  never  touched  one.  And  j'^et 
Athalie's  example,  who  also  was  busy  with  the  preparations  for  the 
next  day,  showed  her  that  it  is  quite  permissible  to  take  a  taste 
when  one  has  a  chance.  She  must  keep  her  fast.  She  went  early 
to  bed,  saying  she  felt  chilly.  And  so  she  was,  and  trembled  with 
cold  even  under  her  quilt  and  could  not  sleep.  Athalie  heard  her 
teeth  chattering,  and  was  cruel  enough  to  whisper  in  her  ear, 
"  To-morrow  at  this  time  where  will  you  be?" 

How  should  the  poor  child  sleep,  when  all  the  slumbering  feel- 
ing which  at  this  age  lie  in  the  chrysalis  stage  were  being  prema- 
turely scared  into  life? 

Timea  lay  till  dawn  in  a  fever,  and  slumber  never  closed  her 
eyes.  Toward  day-break  she  slept  heavily;  a  leaden  hand  lay  on 
her  limbs,  and  even  the  noise  which  went  on  around  her  in  the 
morning  did  not  rouse  her. 

And  this  was  the  marriage-day! 

Athalie  ordered  tlie  servants  to  let  Timea  sleep  on;  she  herself 
let  down  the  window  curtains  that  the  room  might  be  dark: 
Timea  was  only  to  be  awakened  when  Athalie  was  already  dressed 
in  all  her  bridal  array.  That  required  much  time,  for  she  wished 
to  appear  to-day  in  the  whole  panoply  of  her  beauty.  From  far 
and  near  numerous  relations  and  friends  had  arrived  to  assist  at  the 
marriage  of  the  rich  Brazovics'  only  daughter,  the  prettiest  girl  for 
seven  parishes  round. 

The  guests  were  already  beginning  to  assemble  in  the  house  of 
the  bride.  Her  mother,  Frau  Sophie,  had  been  squeezed  into  her 
new  dress,  and  into  her  even  more  uncomfortable  new  shoes,  .by 
which  her  desire  to  get  the  day  over  was  much  increased. 

The  bridegroom  had  also  arrived,  with  a  beaming  countenance, 
and  polite  as  usual;  but  this  cheerful  aspect  did  not  mean  much — 
it  was  only  part  of  his  gala  uniform.  He  had  brought  the  bouquet 
for  the  bride.  At  that  time  camellias  were  unknown;  the  bouquet 
was  composed  of  various  colored  roses.  Herr  Katschuka  said  as  he 
presented  it  that  he  offered  roses  to  the  rose.  As  a  reward,  he  re- 
ceived a  proud  smile  from  the  radiant  face. 

Only  two  were  wanting — Timea  and  Herr  Brazovics, 

Timea  was  not  missed;  no  one  asked  after  her.  But  everyone 
waited  most  impatiently  for  Herr  Brazovics.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  gone  very  earlj^  to  the  castle  to  see  the  governor,  and  his  return 
was  impatiently  expected.  Even  the  bride  went  several  times  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  for  papa's  carriage. 

Only  the  bridegroom  showed  no  anxiety.  But  where  could  Herr 
Brazovics  be?  Yesterday  evening  he  had  been  in  a  very  good 
temper.  He  had  been  amusing  himself  with  his  friends,  and  in- 
TJted  all  his  acquaintances  to  the  wedding.    Late  in  the  night  he 
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had  knocked  at  Herr  Katscbuka's  window,  and  called  to  him,  in- 
stead  of  "  Good-night,"  "  The  hundred  thousand  gulden  will  be 
all  ready  to  morrow.'*  And  he  had  good  reason  to  be  in  sucli  a 
merry  mood.  The  governor  of  the  fortress  liad  informed  him 
thiit  the  plans  had  been  accepted  to  their  full  extent  by  the  war 
department:  the  expropriation  was  arranged.  Even  the  money 
liad  been  paid  for  that  part  which  laj^  on  the  ground  between  the 
tw^o  river  branches;  and  the  others  concerned  had  received  notice 
tliat  this  very  night  they  would  obtain  the  signature  of  the  min- 
ister. It  was  as  good  as  having  the  money  in  one's  pocket.  The 
next  morning.  Herr  Brazovics  could  hardly  await  the  usual  hour  of 
reception,  and  arrived  so  early  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  governor, 
that  no  one  else  w^as  there.  The  governor  did  not  keep  him  wait- 
ing, but  callc'<l  him  in  at  once. 

"  A  little  misfortune,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  if  it  is  not  a  great  one — " 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  privy  council?" 

"  Is  ever." 

"  Nor  I  For  fifteen  years  I  never  heard  it  spoken  of.  But  it 
does  exi.st,  and  has  just  given  a  sign  of  life.  As  I  told  j'ou,  the 
minister  had  agreed  to  the  execution  of  the  fortifications  and  the 
necessary  purchase  of  land.  Then  from  some  unknown  source  evi- 
dence was  brought  forward  by  which  many  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances were  discovered.  It  would  not  do  to  compronii.se  the 
minister,  so  they  called  the  council  together,  which  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  fifteen  years,  except  when  its  members  drew  their  sal- 
ary and  had  their  band  to  i)lay.  The  council,  when  this  question- 
able affair  was  submitted  to  i"t,  found  a  wise  solution:  it  agreed  to 
the  decision  in  principle,  but  divided  its  execution  into  two  parts. 
The  forliticalions  on  the  river-side  are  to  be  provided  for  at  once, 
but  the  Monostor  section  is  only  to  l)e  begun  when  the  other  is 
finished.  So  the  owners  of  tlie  Mono.' tor  land  will  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  waiting  eighteen  or  twenty  years  for  their  money.  Good- 
morning,  Herr  Bra/ovics." 

Herr  Athanas  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  There  was  no  help  for 
it.  The  i)rofit  so  certainly  counted  on  was  gone — gone  also  those 
other  hundred  thousand  gulden  which  were  buiied  in  vineyards  of 
no  value,  which  are  now'  worthless.  He  saw  all  his  castles  in  the 
air  destroyed:  his  lieautiful  house,  his  cargo-ships  on  the  Danulje, 
the  lighted  church  with  the  brillinnt  company,  they  were  only  a 
fiita  morgnnn,  blown  away  with  the  mirage  of  the  Monostor  forts 
by  the  first  puff  of  wind— melted  into  nothing,  like  the  light  cloud 
which  obscures  the  sun. 


Ah!  here  comes  Timea! 

At  la.st  she  had  had  her  sleep  out.  In  the  twilight  of  the  cur- 
tained room  it  had  taken  her  long  to  rouse  heri^elf;  she  dressed 
like  one  in  a  feverish  dream,  and  groped  sleepily  through  the  ad- 
joining rooms,  all  empty,  till  she  came  to  the  one  where  Athalie 
iiad  dressed.  When  she  entered  the  bright  room  full  of  flowers 
and  presents,  she  remembered  for  the  first  time  that  this  was  her 
W^edding-day. 
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When  she  saw  Herr  Katschuka  with  the  bouquet  in  his  hand, 
the  thought  shot  across  her  that  this  was  the  bridegroom;  and  when 
she  cast  a  glance  on  Athalie  she  thought,  "  That  is  my  wedding- 
dress."  As  she  stood  there  in  her  astonishment,  with  wide  eyes 
and  open  mouth,  she  was  a  sight  for  laughing  and  weeping. 

The  servants,  the  guests,  Frau  Sophie,  could  not  contain  their 
merriment. 

But  Athalie  stepped  forward  majestically,  took  hold  of  the  little 
thing's  delicate  chin  with  her  white-gloved  hand,  and  said,  smil- 
ing. "  To-day,  my  little  treasure,  you  must  allow  me  to  be  the  one 
to  go  to  the  altar.  You,  my  child,  must  go  to  school  and  wait  five 
years  before  you  are  married,  if  indeed  any  one  proposes  to  j'ou." 

Timea  stood  as  if  petrified,  and  let  her  folded  hands  fall  into  her 
lap.  She  did  not  blush  or  become  paler.  There  was  no  name  for 
what  she  felt. 

Perhaps  Athalie  knew  that  this  cruel  jest  was  not  calculated  to 
enhance  her  charms,  and  tried  to  lessen  its  effect.  "  Come, 
Timea,"  she  said;  "  1  only  waited  for  you.  Come  and  put  on  my 
veil." 

The  bridal  veil! 

Timea  took  the  veil  with  stiffened  fingers,  and  went  toward 
Athalie.     It  was  to  be  fastened  to  her  hair  with  a  golden  arrow. 

Timea's  hand  trembled,  and  the  arrow  was  heavy:  it  would  not 
go  through  the  thick  hair.  At  an  impatient  movement  of  Athalie's 
its  blunt  point  piicked  the  lovely  bride's  head  slightly. 

"  You  are  too  stupid  for  anything!"  cried  Athalie,  angrily,  and 
struck  Timea  on  the  hand.  Her  eyebrows  contracted.  Scolded, 
struck,  on  such  a  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  man!  Two  heavy 
drops  formed  in  her  ej^es  and  rolled  down  lier  white  cheek.  I  trow 
those  two  drops  turned  the  scale  held  by  the  Great  Judge's  hand, 
from  which  happiness  and  misery  are  measured  out  to  man. 

Athalie  tried  to  excuse  her  hastiness  by  her  feverish  excitement. 
A  bride  may  be  pardoned  if  she  is  nervous  and  irritable  at  the  last 
moment.  The  witnesses,  the  bride-maids,  are  ready,  and  the 
bride's  father  has  not  yet  arrived, 

Every  one  was  uneasy;  only  the  bridegroom  was  quite  composed. 

A  message  had  come  from  the  church  that  the  pope  was  ready 
and  waiting  for  the  bridal  pair.  Already  the  bells  are  ringing,  as  is 
the  custom  at  grand  weddings.  Athalie's  heart  beats  high  with 
vexation  that  her  father  does  not  come.  One  messenger  after  an- 
other is  sent  for  him.  At  last  his  glass  coach  is  seen  approaching. 
Here  he  is  at  last! 

The  bride  steps  up  to  the  mirror  once  more,  to  see  if  her  veil 
falls  in  the  right  folds.  She  puts  her  bracelets  and  necklace 
straight. 

Meanwhile,  a  curious  sound  is  heard  below,  as  if  many  people 
were  rushing  upstairs  together.  Mysterious  noises  and  smothered 
exclamations  are  heard  in  the  next  room;  every  one  presses  thither; 
the  bride-maids  and  friends  run  out  to  see  what  it  is;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  them  return. 

Athalie  hears  her  mother  scream,  Well,  she  generally  screams 
even  when  she  is  talking  quietly. 

"  Do  see  what  has  happened,"  says  Athalie  to  her  bridegroom. 
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The  captain  goes  out,  and  Athalie  remains  alone  with  Timea, 
the  suppressed  whispering  grows  louder.  At  last  even  Athalie  be- 
comes uneasy. 

The  bridegroom  returns.  He  remains  standing  at  the  open  door, 
and  says  thence  to  his  bride,  "  Herr  Brazovics  is  dead." 

The  bride  throws  her  arms  into  the  air  and  falls  swooning  bark- 
ward.  If  Timea  had  not  caught  her  in  her  arms,  she>vould  have 
struck  her  head  on  the  marble  table  behind  her.  The  lovely, 
haughty  face  of  the  bride  is  whiter  even  than  Timea's;  and 
Timea,  while  she  liolds  Athalie's  head  on  her  breast,  thinks, 
"  See  how  the  beautiful  wedding-dress  lies  in  the  dust!" 

The  bridegroom  stands  at  the  door  and  looks  at  Timea,  then 
turning  away  suddenly,  he  leaves  the  house  amid  the  universal  con- 
fusion. 

He  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  lift  his  bride  from  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

TIMEA. 

"  How  the  beautiful  dress  lies  in  the  dust!" 

Instead  of  the  wedding  feast  there  followed  the  funeral  ban- 
quet, and  in  the  place  of  the  embroidered  robe  came  the  mourning; 
garments. 

Black!     The  color  which  makes  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Athalie  and  Timea  were  dressed  alike  in  black.  And  if  the 
mourning  had  consisted  only  in  the  wearing  of  its  outward  garb! 
But  with  the  sudden  death  of  Herr  Athanas,  all  the  birds  of  ill 
omen  had  collected,  as  the  ravens  come  and  sit  in  long  lines  on  the 
roof  before  a  great  storm. 

The  first  croak  was,  that  the  bridegroom  sect  back  his  engage- 
ment ring.  He  did  not  appear  at  the  funeral  to  leiid  his  bride  a 
supporting  arm  as  she  followed  the  coffin  half  fainting;  for  in  this 
little  town  it  was  the  custom  that  the  mourners,  whether  gentle  or 
simple,  should  follow  their  dead  on  foot  and  with  bare  heads  to 
the  burial-ground. 

There  were  some  who  blamed  this  course  of  action  in  Kat- 
schuka,  and  did  not  consider  it  an  excuse  that,  as  Herr  Brazovics 
had  not  kept  to  the  condition  of  handing  aver  the  dowry  l)ef ore- 
hand,  the  bridegroom  was  justified  in  considering  himself  freed 
from  his  obligations.  There  are  a  few  narrow-minded  people  who 
can  find  no  excuse  for  such  a  withdrawal.  Then  came  the  ravens 
and  sat  on  the  roof.  One  creditor  after  another  appealed  and  de- 
manded his  money.     And  then  the  wliole  house  of  cards  collapsed. 

The  first  who  spoke  of  a  suit  at  law  blew  the  concern  into  the 
air.  When  once  tiie  avalanche  begins  to  roll,  it  never  stops  till  it 
gets  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  fears  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
had  got  safely  away,  were  only  too  well  founded.  In  the  affairs 
of  Herr  Brazovics  there  figured  so  many  investments  apparently 
sound  but  really  unprofitable,  such  false  calculations,  unsecured 
debts,  and  imaginary  securities,  that  when  order  was  brought  into 
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this  chaos,  the  whole  property  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  creditors. 
Besides,  it  came  to  light  that  he  had  used  moneys  intrusted  to  his 
honor:  orphans'  capital,  church  endowments,  hospital  funds,  (he 
deposits  of  his  ship  captains.  The  floods  rose  over  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  these  floods  brought  mire  and  dirt  with  them;  andwht.t 
they  left  behind  was — shame. 

Timea  too  lost  her  whole  property.  The  orphan's  trust-money 
had  never  been  invested  at  all. 

Every  day  lawyers,  magistrates'  clerks,  bailiffs,  came  to  the 
house.  They  sea'ed  each  box  and  closet;  they  did  not  ask  the 
ladies  for  permission  to  visit  them;  unannounced  they  bounced  in 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  ransacked  the  rooms,  and  gave  vent  to  re- 
proaches and  curses  on  the  dead  man,  so  loud  that  the  mourning 
women  could  not  but  hear  them.  All  they  found  in  the  house 
was  taken  out  in  turn  and  appraised,  down  to  the  pictures,  with 
and  without  their  frames;  even  the  wedding-dress,  without  a  bride, 
did  not  escape  this  fate.  And  then  they  decided  on  the  date,  and 
had  it  posted  on  the  door,  on  which  everything  was  to  be  sold  by 
auction — everything,  not  excepting  the  embroidered  dress.  The 
last  lot^ would  be  the-house  itself;  and  when  it  was  sold  the  former 
owners  could  go  their  way  wheresoever  they  chose,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Athalie  might  look  up  to  Heaven  and  ask  where  she  was  hence- 
forth to  lay  her  haughty  head.  Where  indeed? — she,  the  or- 
phaned daughter  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  to  whom  not  even  her 
good  name  was  left,  whom  no  one  wanted,  not  even  herself.  Of 
all  the  treasures  she  possessed,  only  two  valuable  souvenirs  re- 
mained which  she  had  hidden  from  the  bailiffs— an  onyx  box  and 
the  returned  engagement-ring.  The  box  she  had  concealed  in  her 
pocket;  and  when  alone  at  night,  she  drew  it  out  and  looked  at  its 
precious  contents.  There  were  all  sorts  of  poison  in  it.  By  some 
odd  freak,  Athalie  had  bought  it  in  one  of  her  Italian  journeys, 
and  while  it  was  in  her  possession  she  thought  she  could  defy  the 
world.  8he  imagined  herself  able  to  destroy  her  own  life  at  any 
moment,  and  this  idea  made  her  feel  as  a  despot  to  her  parents  and 
her  lover.  If  they  do  not  do  all  &he  wishes,  the  box  is  there;  she 
need  only  choose  the  swiftest  poison,  and  in  the  morning  they 
would  find  her  a  corpse.  Now  a  great  temptation  assailed  her;  life 
lay  before  her  as  a  desolate  waste;  the  lather  had  made  his  child  a 
beggar,  and  the  bridegroom  had  forsaken  his  bride. 

Athalie  rose  from  her  bed:  she  looked  into  the  open  box,  and 
sought  among  the  various  poisons. 

Then  she  suddenly  discovered  that  she  was  afraid  of  death!  She 
had  not  strength  to  cast  life  away;  she  gazed  at  herself  in  the  glass 
— was  all  that  beauty  to  be  annihilated? 

She  shut  the  box  and  put  it  away.  Then  she  brought  out  the 
other  jewel,  the  ring.  There  is  a  poison  in  that  too,  and  of  a  yet 
more  deadly  sort,  for  it  kills  the  soul.  But  she  has  the  courage  to 
swallow  it — to  intoxicate  herself  with  it.  She  had  loved  the  man 
who  gave  her  this  ring — not  only  so,  but  she  was  still  madly  in  love 
with  him.  The  poison-box  gives  bad  advice — the  ring  even  worse. 
Athalie  begins  to  dress;  there  is  no  one  to  help  her— the  servants 
have  all  left  the  house,  Frau  Sophie  and  Timea  are  sleeping  in  the 
maids'  room;  the  official  seal  has  been  attached  to  the  doors  of  the 
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public  apartments.  Athalie  does  not  wake  the  sleepers,  but  dresses 
iilone.  How  far  the  night  has  passed  she  can  not  tell;  no  one  winds 
up  the  splendid  clocks,  now  that  they  are  to  pass  under  the  ham- 
mer. One  points  to  eight  o'clock,  another  to  three,  but  it  does  not 
matter.  Athalie  finds  the  key  of  tlie  street-door,  and  creeps  out, 
leaving  all  open  behind  her.  Who  is  likely  to  be  robbed?  and  be- 
sides, who  would,  like  her,  venture  alone  in  the  dark  streets? 

At  that  lime  the  streets  of  Komorn  were  decidedly  dark  at  night. 
One  lamp  at  the  Trinitj^  pillar,  one  at  the  town-hall,  and  a  third  at 
the  man  guard — no  others  anywhere.  Athalie  takes  the  road  to 
the  Promenade,  the  so-called  Anglia.  It  is  a  region  of  evil 
reputation.  A  dark  lane  between  the  town  and  the  fort,  in  wliich 
at  night  fallen  women  with  painted  faces  and  disheveled  hair 
loiter,  when  they  are  driven  from  their  haunts  on  the  "  little 
square."  Athalie  is  sure  to  meet  such  creatures  if  she  goes  by  fho 
Anglia.  But  she  is  not  afraid.  The  poison  she  sucked  out  of  the 
golden  ring  has  taken  away  from  her  fear  of  these  impure  forms. 
C  One  only  shrinks  from  the'gutter  as  long  as  one  has  kept  clear  of  it:~,i 

At  the  corner  stands  a  sentry:  she  must  try  to  creep  past  liim 
without  being  seen  and  challenged. 

The  corner  house  has  a  colonnade  leading  to  the  square.  Here 
in  the  day-time  the  bread-sellers  have  their  stand.  Athalie  chooses 
her  path  through  this  arcade,  as  it  hides  her  from  the  sentry's 
eyes. 

In  walking  quickly  she  stumbled  over  something.  It  was  a 
ragged  womisn,  quite  drunk,  lying  across  the  threshold.  The 
half  human  cieature  whom  her  foot  touched  gave  vent  to  filthy 
C'.irses.  Athalie  took  no  notice,  but  stepped  aside  from  the  obsta- 
cle; she  felt  easier  when  she  turned  the  corner  toward  the  Prome- 
nade. The  liglit  of  the  main-guard  lamp  had  now  disappeared, 
and  she  found  herself  under  the  gloom  of  the  trees.  Through  the 
juniper-bushes  shone  a  ray  from  a  lighted  window.  Athalie  fol- 
lowed that  guiding  star.  There  lay  the  dwelling  of  the  engineer 
oflicer.  She  seized  the  lion-headed  knocker  at  the  little  door,  orer 
which  was  painted  the  double  eagle;  her  hand  trembled  as  she 
raised  it  in  order  to  knock  gently,  and  at  the  sound  the  soldier- 
servant  came  out  and  opened  to  her, 

"  Is  tlie  captain  in?"  asked  Athalie. 

The  fellow  nodded,  grinning.  Yes — he  was  at  home.  He  had 
often  seen  Athalie,  and  many  a  pretty  bright  coin  had  rolled  into 
his  hand  from  her  delicate  fingers,  when  he  carried  the  beautiful 
lady  flowers  or  choice  fruit  from  his  master. 

The  captain  was  up  and  at  work;  his  room  was  simply  furnished, 
without  any  luxury.  On  tbc  walls  hung  maps  and  surveying  in- 
struments; the  strictest  military  simplicity  surprise  the  in-comer, 
as  well  as  a  penetniting  smell  of  tol)acco,  which  adhered  to  the 
books  and  furniture,  and  was  perceptible  even  when  no  one  was 
smoking.  Athalie  li:ul  nevrr  seen  il'e  ( :i]ilnin's  room.  The  house 
to  which  he  was  to  have  taken  her  on  llieir  marriage-day  was  very 
different,  but  it  had  been  taken  po.ssr.ssinn  of  by  the  creditors  with 
all  its  contents  on  that  very  morning.  She  had  only  looked  in  at 
the  window  when  she  walked  with  her  mother  on  the  Promcnado 
in  the  afternoon  to  hear  the  band  play. 
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Herr  Katschuka  started  up  in  alarm.  He  was  not  prepared  for 
a  lady's  visit;  the  three  top  buttons  of  his  violet  tunic  were  un- 
buttoned, contrary  to  regulations,  and  he  had  laid  aside  his  horse- 
hair cravat.  Athalie  remained  standing  at  the  door  with  hanging 
arms  and  her  head  down :  the  captain  hastened  to  her. 

"  In  God's  name,  frauleiu,  what  are  you  doing  here?  What  are 
you  here  for?"  She  could  not  speak— she  sunk  on  his  breast  and 
sobbed  wildly.  He  did  not  embrace  her.  "  Sit  down,  fraulein," 
/jaid  he,  leading  her  to  the  plain  leather  sofa,  and  then  his  first 
care  was  to  put  on  his  cravat  again.  He  drew  a  chair  near  the 
divan  and  sat  down  opposite  Athalie.  "  What  do  you  want, 
fraulein?" 

She  dried  her  tears  and  looked  with  her  radiant  eyes  long  at  the 
captain,  as  if  thus  to  tell  him  why  she  came.  Will  he  not  under- 
stand? 

No,  he  understood  notliing.  When  she  was  obliged  to  break 
silence,  she  began  to  tremble  as  if  with  ague. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  with  a  quivering  voice,  "  as  long  as  I  was  pros- 
perous, you  were  very  devoted  to  me.  Is  nothing  left  of  that  affec- 
tion?" 

"Fraulein,"  answered  l\atschuka,  with  cold  politeness,  "I 
shall  always  be  your  devoted  friend.  The  blow  which  fell  on  you 
struck  me  too— we  have  both  lost  our  all.  I  am  in  despair,  for  I 
see  no  means  of  resuscitating  my  hopes  reduced  to  ashes.  My  pro- 
fession imposes  conditions  on  me  which  I  can  not  fulfill :  it  is  not 
Miowed  to  those  of  us  who  have  no  private  means  to  marry." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Athalie,  "  and  it  was  not  that  which  I  wished 
io  suggest  to  you.  We  are  now  very  poor,  but  there  may  be  some 
favorable  turn  in  our  lot.  My  father  has  a  rich  uncle  in  Belgrade 
whose  heirs  we  are;  at  his  death  we  shall  be  rich  again.  Iwill 
wait  for  you — do  you  wait  for  me.  Take  back  your  ring — take  me 
to  your  mother,  and  let  me  stay  with  her  as  your  betrothed.  I  will 
wait  for  you  till  you  fetch  me  away,  and  will  be  a  good  daughter 
to  your  mother." 

Herr  Katschuka  sighed  so  deeply  that  he  nearly  blew  out  the 
light  which  stood  before  him.  "  Alas,  fraulein,"  said  he,  taking 
up  the  golden  circle  from  the  table,  "  that  is,  unhappily,  quite  im- 
possible. You  little  know  my  mother.  She  is  an  ambitious  woman 
— an  inaccessible  nature.  She  lives  on  a  small  pension,  and  loves 
no  one.  You  have  no  idea  what  si  niggles  I  have  hid  with  my 
mother  about  my  affaires  du  carnr.  She  is  a  baroness  by  birth, 
and  has  never  consented  to  this  union.  She  would  not  come  to  our 
marriage.  1  could  not  take  you  to  her,  fiaulein — on  your  account 
1  have  quarreled  with  ber. " 

Athalie's  breast  heaved  feverishly,  her  face  glowed;  she  seized 
with  both  her  hands  that  of  her  faithless  bridegroom,  on  which  (he 
ring  was  wanting,  and  whispered,  while  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
so  low  that  even  the  deaf  walls  could  not  hear,  "  You — you  have 
braved  your  mother  for  me:  I  will  defy  the  whole  world  for  you!" 

Katschuka  dared  not  meet  the  speaking  eyss  of  the  lovely  wom- 
an. He  drew  geometrical  ligures  on  the  table  with  the  golden 
circle  he  still  held,  as  if  he  would  decipher  from  their  angles  of 
incidence  the  difference  between  love  and  madness. 
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The  girl  continued  in  a  whisijer,  "  I  am  alreadj'^  so  deeply  hu- 
miliated that  no  shame  can  bring  rae  lower;  I  have  no  more  to  lose 
in  this  world.  If  you  were  not  here,  1  should  have  already  killed 
myself.  1  belong  not  to  myself,  but  fo  you — say,  what  shall  I  be 
to  you?  I  have  lost  my  senses,  and  all  is  the  same  to  me;  kill  me, 
if  3'ou  choose — I  will  not  stir" 

Herr  Katschuka,  during  this  passionate  speech,  had  worked  out 
the  problem  of  what  he  was  to  fiuswer.  "  Fraulein  Athalie,  I  will 
speak  frankly— you  know  I  am  an  honest  man." 

Athalie  had  not  asked  him  about  that. 

"  An  honest  and  chivalrous  man  would  be  ashamed  to  take  ad- 
vantage ot  the  misfortune  of  a  woman  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
lowest  passions.  I  will  give  j'ou  good  advice  as  a  well-meaning 
friend,  as  one  who  has  a  boundless  respect  for  you.  Tou  tell  me 
you  have  an  uncle  in  Belgrade:  go  to  him.  He  is  your  blood 
relation,  and  must  receive  you  in  a  friendly  way.  I  give  }-ou  my 
word  of  honor  that  I  will  not  marrj',  and  if  we  meet  again  I  shall 
always  bring  you  the  same  feelings  which  for  years  I  have  experi- 
enced toward  you." 

He  told  no  lie  when  he  gave  this  promise.  But  from  what  hi8 
face  showed  at  this  moment,  Athalie  could  read  what  he  did  not 
say — that  the  captain  neither  now  nor  for  years  past  had  loved  her, 
that  he  loved  another,  and  if  this  other  was  poor  and  made  a  beg- 
gar, he  had  good  reason  to  promise  on  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
would  not  marry.  This  it  was  which  Athalie  read  in  the  cool  ex- 
pressions of  her  faithless  bridegroom.  And  then  something  flashed 
through  her  brain  like  lightning.     Her  eyes  flashed  too. 

"  Will  you  come  to-morrow,"  she  asked  him,  "  to  escort  me  to 
mj"  uncle  in  Belgrade?" 

"  I  will  comeV  Katschuka  hastened  to  reply.  "But  now  go 
home.     Did  any  one  come  with  you?" 

"  I  came  quite  alone." 

"  What  imprudence!     Who  is  to  take  you  back?" 

"  You  need  not,"  .she  .said,  bitterly.  "If  at  this  hour  any  one 
saw  us  together,  what  a  scandal  it  would  be— for  you.  I  can  walk 
alone.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  have  no  longer  anything  worth  stealing." 

"  My  servant  shall  follow  you." 

"  He  jhall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  patrol  might  arrest  the 
poor  devil.  After  the  last  po.st  he  must  not  be  seen  in  the  streets. 
I  will  find  my  way  alone.     So  then — to-morrow — " 

"  I  will  be  with  you  by  eight  o'clock." 

Athalie  wrapped  herself  in  her  black  cloak,  and  hurried  away 
before  Katschuka  had  time  to  open  the  door  for  her.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  the  captain  was  putting  on  his  sword  almost  before  she 
had  left  his  door.  Is  he  perhaps  going  to  follow  her  in  the  dis- 
tance? 

She  stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  Anglia,  but  no  one  was  follow- 
ing. She  ran  home  in  the  darkness,  and  as  she  hastened  through 
the  deep  night  she  concocted  a  plan  in  her  head.  If  only  the  cap- 
tain once  sits  by  her  in  the  carriage,  if  he  goes  with  her  to  Belgrade, 
he  will  .see  that  no  power  on  earth  can  deliver  him  from  her.  As  she 
passed  through  the  long  market-hall,  she  stumbled  again  over  the 
same  female  figure  as  it  lay  on  the  stones.    This  time  it  did  not 
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awake  nor  curse  her.  What  sound  sleep  these  wretches  enjoy!  But 
when  Athalie  got  to  the  door  of  ber  home,  a  thought  sunk  like  lead 
into  her  mind.  What  if  the  captain  was  only  so  ready  with  his 
promise  of  escorting  her  to  Belgrade  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her? 
What  if  he  does  not  come  to  morrow,  eilher  at  eight  or  later?  A 
torturing  jealousy  excited  her  nerves.  When  she  reached  the  ante- 
room, she  felt  about  on  the  table  for  the  candle  and  matches  she 
had  left  there.  Instead  of  these  her  hand  touched  a  linife — a  sharp 
cook's  knife  with  a  heavy  handle.  This  also  sheds  light  on  dark 
ness.  She  grasped  the  knife  and  walked  up  and  down.  Her  teeth 
chattered:  the  thought  was  working  in  her,  how  it  she  were  to 
drive  this  knife  into  the  heart  of  that  girl  with  the  white  face,  who 
sleeps  beside  her?  That  would  be  an  end  of  them  both.  They 
would  convict  her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  would  get  out  of  the 
world. 

But  Timea  is  not  sleeping  there  now. 

Athalie  only  remembered  when  she  had  gone  to  the  bed  in  which 
Timea  usually  slept,  that  she  was  sleeping  with  Frau  Sophie  to- 
niglit.  The  knife  fell  from  her  hand,  and  then  she  was  frightened. 
She  began  to  feel  how  lonely  she  was,  how  dark  was  all  around 
her,  dark  too  in  her  own  soul. 


The  roll  of  a  drum  awoke  Athalie  out  of  a  distressing  dream. 
She  dreamed  of  a  young  lady  who  had  murdered  her  rival,  and 
was  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  Already  she  knelt  on  the 
scaffold,  the  headsman  with  his  naked  sword  stood  behind  her, 
the  judge  read  the  sentence  and  said,  "  With  God  there  is  par- 
don."   The  drum  beat,  then  Athalie  awoke. 

It  was  the  auctioneer's  drum.  The  bidding  had  begun;  but  that 
drum  is  even  more  dreadful  than  the  one  which  gives  the  signal  of 
death.  To  listen,  when  the  voice  which  penetrates  even  to  the 
street  calls  out  the  well-known  old  favorite  things  which  only  yes- 
terday were  our  own!  "  Once,  twice;  any  advance?"  and  then 
"  thrice!"  and  the  drum  rolls  and  the  hammer  falls.  Then  it 
begins  again,  "  Once,  twice;  any  advance?" 

Athalia  put  on  her  mourning-dress,  the  only  one  left  to  her,  and 
went  to  find  some  one.  There  were  only  her  mother  and  Timea  to 
look  for.     They  would  probably  be  in  the  kitchen. 

Both  had  long  been  up  and  dressed.  Frau  Sophie  was  as  round 
as  a  tub.  Knowing  well  enough  that  no  one  would  search  her,  she 
had  put  on  a  dozen  dresses  one  over  the  other,  and  hidden  a  few 
napkins  and  silver  spoons  in  her  pockets.  She  could  hardly  move. 
Timea  was  in  her  simple  black  every-day  dress,  and  was  preparing 
warm  milk  and  coffee.  At  the  sight  of  Athalie,  Frau  Sophie 
broke  into  loud  sobs,  and  hung  on  her  neck.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  dar- 
ling, pretty  daughter!.  What  have  we  come  to,  and  what  will 
become  of  us?  Oh,  that  we  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day!  This 
dreadful  drum  woke  you,  I  suppose?" 

"  Is  it  not  yet  eight  o'clock?"  asked  Athalie.  The  kitchen 
clock  was  till  going. 

"Not  eight?  Why,  the  auction  began  at  nine.  Can  you  not 
Jiear  it?" 
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"  Has  no  one  been  to  see  us?" 

"  Silly  idea!    Why,  who  should  visit  us  at  such  a  time?" 

Ailialie  said  no  more,  but  sat  down  ou  the  bench — the  same  little 
sent  on  which  Frau  Sophie  had  described  to  Tlmea  the  splendid 
we  'ling  ceremony. 

Tiinea  prepared  the  breakfast,  toasted  the  bread,  and  laid  the 
kitchen  table  for  the  two  ladies.  Athalie  did  not  heed  the  invita- 
tion, however  much  pressed  by  Frau  Sophie.  "Drink,  my  dear, 
my  own  pretty!  Who  knows  where  we  shall  get  coffee  to-mor- 
row? The  whole  world  is  against  us,  and  ever}'  one  abuses  and 
curses  us.  What  will  become  of  us?"  But  that  did  not  hinder  her 
from  gulping  down  her  cup  of  coffee.  Athalie  was  thinking  of  the 
journey  to  Belgrade,  and  of  her  expected  traveling  companion. 

Frau  Sophie's  mind  was  much  occupied  with  original  notions  on 
easy  modes  of  death.  "  If  there  were  only  a  pin  in  the  coffee  that 
it  might  stick  in  my  throat  and  choke  me."  Then  the  wish  arose 
that  the  flat-iron  would  fall  down  from  the  shelf  as  she  passed  and 
crush  her  skull.  She  would  be  glad,  too,  if  one  of  the  earthquakes 
which  occasionallj'  occur  in  Komorn  would  happen  now,  and  bury 
the  house  and  all  in  it.  As,  however,  none  of  these  ways  of  dying 
came  to  pass,  and  Athalie  would  not  speak,  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  vent  her  wrath  on  Timea.  "  She  takes  it  easily,  the  un- 
grateful creature!  She  is  not  even  cr3-ing;  indeed  it  is  easy  for  her 
to  laugh — she  can  go  to  service,  or  work  with  a  milliner  and  keep 
herself;  she  will  be  glad  to  be  quit  of  us,  and  live  on  her  own 
hook.  You  just  wait,  \'0U  will  soon  have  to  remember  us.  You'll 
be  sorry — before  a  year  is  over  you'll  repent  fast  enough."  Timea 
had  done  nothing  to  repent  of,  but  Frau  Sophie  saw  it  in  the  fut- 
ure, and  hei  anger  was  only  surpassed  by  the  grief  she  felt  about 
Athalie.  "  What  will  become  of  you,  you  sweet  and  only  darling? 
Who  will  take  care  of  you?  What  will  become  of  your  pretty 
white  hands?  ' 

"  There,  go  and  leave  me  in  peace,"  said  Athalie.  shaking  her 
lamenting  mother  off  her  neck.  "  Go  and  look  out  of  the  window 
and  see  if  any  one  is  coming  up  to  us." 

"  Nobody,  nobody! — who  should  be  coming?" 

Time  went  on;  drum  and  bid  succeeded  each  other;  whenever 
the  kitchen  clock  struck,  Athalie  started  up,  and  then  let  her  head 
fall  into  her  hands  again  and  stared  before  her.  The  roses  on  her 
cheeks  took  a  violet  shade,  her  lips  were  blue,  an  olive  shadow 
darkened  her  exquisite  face;  her  .staring  eyes,  with  deep  marks  be- 
low them,  her  swollen  lips,  her  painfully  contracted  ej-ebrows, 
turned  the  ideal  beauty  into  an  image  of  horror.  She  sat  like  a 
fallen  angel  driven  from  heaven.  It  was  already  noon,  and  he  for 
whom  she  waited  never  came.  The  noise  of  the  sale  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  auctioneer  went  from  room  to  room;  they  had 
begun  in  the  outer  rooms,  now  they  were  coming  to  the  reception- 
rooms,  at  whose  far  end  was  the- kitchen. 

Frau  Sophie,  in  spite  of  her  despair,  had  her  senses  about  her 
enough  to  notice  that  the  bidding  was  very  quick.  Hardly  was 
anything  put  up  before  the  drum  "beat,  and  "  any  advance?  '  was 
cried.  The  buyers  standing  in  groups  complained,  "  No  one  has  a 
chance— the  man  is  mad.     Who  can  this  fool  be?" 
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Now  only  the  kitchen  department  is  left,  but  no  one  enters  it. 
Outside,  the  drum  is  heard,  "No  one  will  give  more?"  It  has 
been  bouglit  as  a  whole,  unseen — by  some  fool. 

It  struck  Frau  Sophie,  too,  that  people  did  not  hasten  to  fetch 
the  lots  they  bought  out  of  the  rooms,  as  usual  at  an  auction;  here 
nothing  is  touched.  Now  comes  the  principal  lot,  and  every  one 
goes  down  to  the  yard,  for  the  house  itself  is  being  put  up.  The 
buyers  press  round  the  table  ot  the  official  auctioneer;  the  upset 
price  is  named.  Then  some  one  makes  an  offer  in  a  low  voice. 
Among  the  crowd  arises  a  confused  noise,  tones  of  astonishment, 
laughter,  hissing;  the  people  scatter,  and  again  one  hears,  "He 
must  be  a  fool."  Grumbling  and  angry,  all  go  away.  "Once, 
twice,  thrice!"  the  hammer  falls.  The  house  has  found  a  pur- 
chaser. 

"Now  it's  time  to  go,  my  sweet  darling  daughter.  We  will  look 
out  for  the  last  time.  If  only  the  tower  of  St.  John's  Church 
would  fall  and  crush  us  all  together!"  But  Athalie  sat  on  the 
bench,  waiting  and  waiting,  and  looking  at  the  clock.  It  points  to 
two.  One  little  ray  of  hope  still  shone  through  the  Egyptian  dark- 
ness— perhaps  it  was  the  dread  of  pushing  through  the  crowd  of 
bidders  which  had  kept  the  captain  from  coming;  perhaps  he  will 
appear  as  soon  as  the  yard  is  clear. 

"  Don't  you  hear  some  one  coming?" 

"  No,  my  beauty,  I  hear  nothing." 

"  Tes,  mother,  1  hear  some  one  creeping  upstairs  gently,  on  tip- 
toe." 

In  truth  soft  steps  approach.  Some  one  knocks  at  the  kitchen 
door,  like  a  polite  visitor  who  begs  permission  to  enter,  and  waits 
till  it  is  given  him;  and  then  th,e  door  opens  gentlj',  and  in  come-s, 
with  hat  off,  and  courteous  bow — Michael  Timar  Levetinczy.  He 
remained  standing  near  the  door  after  saluting  the  ladies.  Athalie 
rose  with  an  expression  of  disappointment  and  hatred;  Frau  Sophie 
wrung  her  hands,  and  looked  up  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear; 
Timea  met  his  gaze  with  gentle  calmness. 

"  I,"  began  Timar,  sending  his  "  I  "  in  advance  like  a  pope  iu 
his  bull — "I  hav^e  had  this  house  and  all  its  saleable  contents 
knocked  down  to  me  at  the  auction.  I  did  not  buj'  it  tor  myself, 
but  for  the  one  person  in  it  who  is  not  to  be  bought,  and  yet  is  the 
only  treasure  on  eaith  in  mj^  sight.  .  .  .  Fraulein  Timea,  from 
this  day  forward  you  are  the  mistress  of  this  house.  Everything  in 
it  belongs  to  you— the  clothes,  the  jewels  in  the  wardrobes,  the 
horses  in  the  stable,  the  securities  in  the  safe — all  is  inscribed  in 
j'our  name,  and  the  creditors  aie  satisfied.  You  are  the  owner  of 
the  house— accept  it  from  me;  and  if  there  is  a  corner  in  it  where 
there  is  room  for  a  quiet  fellow  who  would  only  impose  on  you  his 
respect  and  admiration,  and  if  this  corner  could  be  given  to  me— if 
there  was  a  little  shelter  for  me  in  your  heart,  and  you  did  not  re- 
fuse my  hand — then  I  should  be  only  too  happy,  and  would  swear 
that  the  whole  aim  of  my  life  would  be  to  make  you  as  happy  as 
you  made  me. ' ' 

Timea's  face  beamed  at  these  words  with  maidenly  pride.  A 
mixture  of  inexpressible  pain,  noble  gratitude,  and  holy  sacrifice 
lighted  up  her  couotenance.  "  Thrice,  thrice,"  her  lips  stammered, 
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but  without  a  sound,  ouly  her  sympathetic  nerves  heard  what  she 
wanted  to  utter.  This  man  had  so  olten  saved  her;  he  was  always 
so  good  to  her;  lie  had  never  made  sport  of  her,  nor  flattered  her, 
and  now  he  gives  her  all  her  heart  could  desire.  All?  No,  all 
but  one  Ihiug,  and  that  is  gone;  it  belongs  to  another. 

Timar  waited  quietly  for  an  answer.     Timea  remained  silent. 

"Do  not  answer  hastily,  Fraulein  Timea,"  he  said.  "  I  will 
await  your  decision.  I  will  come  to-morrow,  or  in  a  week,  or 
whenever  you  like  to  give  me  an  answer.  You  are  misfress  of  all 
1  have  handed  over  to  you;  I  attach  no  conditions  to  it;  it  is  all 
registered  in  your  name.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  here  again. 
It  only  costs  you  one  word;  take  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year  to 
consider  what  you  will  answer." 

Timea  stepped  forward  with  decision  from  behind  the  stove 
where  the  other  two  women  had  pushed  her,  and  approached 
Michael. 

In  her  manner  lay  a  precocious  gravity,  which  lent  to  her  face  a 
womanly  dignity.  Since  that  eventful  wedding-day  she  had  ceased 
to  be  a  child;  she  had  become  serious  and  silent.  She  looked  calmly 
into  Michael's  face,  and  said,  '  I  have  already  decided." 

Frau  Sophie  listened  with  envious  malice  for  Timea's  answer. 
If  only  she  would  say  to  Timar,  "  I  don't  want  you — go  awayl" 
Anything  is  possible  from  such  an  idiot  of  a  girl,  who  has  had  an- 
other man  put  in  her  head.  And  if  Timar,  just  to  revenge  himself, 
were  to  say,  "  Well  then,  stay  as  you  are;  you  shall  have  neither 
the  house  nor  my  hand,  I  will  ofler  both  to  Fraulein  Athalie  " — 
and  if  he  were  to  marry  Athalie!  As  if  cases  had  not  been  heard 
of  in  which  an  honest  lover  was  refused  by  some  stuck-up  girl,  and 
then  out  of  pique  oftered  his  hand  to  the  governess,  or  proposed  to 
the  housemaid  on  the  spot!  This  hope  of  Frau  Sophie's,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 

Timea  gave  her  hand  to  Timar,  and  said  in  a  low  but  firm 
voice,  "  I  accept  you  as  my  husband." 

Micliael  grasped  the  offered  hand — not  with  the  fire  of  a  pas- 
sionate lover,  but  with  the  homage  of  a  man,  and  looked  long  into 
the  unearthly  beauty  of  the  girl's  eyes. 

And  the  girl  allowed  liim  to  read  her  soul.  She  repeated  her 
words:  "  I  accept  you  as  my  husband,  and  will  be  a  faithful  and 
obedient  wife;  I  only  ask  one  favor — you  will  not  refuse  meV" 

Happiness  made  Michael  forget  tliat  a  merchant  should  never  sign 
his  name  to  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  "  Oh,  speak!  what  you  de- 
sire is  already  done." 

"  My  request  is,"  said  Timea,  "  if  j'^ou  take  me  to  wife,  and  this 
house  becomes  yours  again,  and  I  the  mistress  in  your  house,  that 
you  should  allow  my  adopted  mother  who  received  me,  an  orplian, 
and  my  adopted  sister  with  whom  I  have  grown  up,  to  remain  here 
with  me.  Regard  them  as  my  mother  and  sister,  and  treat  them 
as  kindly." 

An  involuntary  tear  fell  from  Timar's  eye.  Timea  noticed  it, 
seized  his  right  hand  with  liers,  and  made  a  new  attack  on  his 
heart.  "  You  will,  I  know  j-ou  will  do  as  1  ask  you;  and  you  will 
give  back  to  Athalie  all  tliat  was  hers?— her  nice  clothes  and  jew- 
els; and  she  will  stay  with  us,  and  you  will  be  tlje  s^ifne  tp  her  as 
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If  she  were  my  own  sister;  and  jou  will  treat  Mamma  Sophie  as  I 
do,  and  call  her  mother?" 

Frau  Sophie,  hearing  this,  began  to  sob  aloud.  She  sunk  on  her 
knees  before  Timea,  and  covered  her  hands,  her  dress,  even  her 
feet  with  unceasing  kisses,  while  she  murmured  broken  and  in- 
audible words. 

In  the  next  moment  Timar  was  himself  again,  and  tlie  far-seeing 
vision  came  to  his  aid,  which  at  any  criticaf  time  raised  him  above 
his  rivals.  His  quick  invention  whispered  to  him  what  must  be 
done  to  provide  against  future  complications.  He  took  Timea's 
little  hands  in  his.  "  You  arc  a  noble  creature,  Timea.  You  will 
permit  me  henceforward  to  call  you  by  your  name?  and  I  will  not 
disgrace  your  good  heart.  Stand  up,  Mamma  Sophie;  do  not  cry; 
tell  Athalie  she  might  come  nearer  to  me.  1  will  do  more  than 
Timea  asked,  for  love  of  her.  and  for  you  two:  I  will  provide  for 
Athalie  not  onlj^  a  place  of  refuge,  but  a  happy  home  of  her  own; 
I  will  pay  the  deposit  for  her  bridegroom,  and  give  lier  the  dowry 
which  her  father  had  promised  to  her.  May  they  be  happy  to- 
gether." 

Timar  had  foreseen  things  still  below  the  horizon,  and  thought 
that  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  get  the  two  women  out  of 
I  he  house  and  away  from  Timea,  and  to  manage  that  the  hand- 
some captain  should  be  married  )o  the  lovely  Athalie. 

But  now  it  was  his  turn  to  be  overwhelmed  with  kisses  and 
gratitude  by  Frau  Sophie.  "  Oh,  Herr  von  Levetinczy!  Oh,  dear, 
generous  Herr  von  Levetinczy!  let  me  kiss  your  hand,  j'our  feet, 
your  clever  head."  And  she  did  as  set  forth  in  her  programme, 
and  kissed  besides  his  shoulders,  coat-collar,  and  his  back,  at  last 
embracing-  both  Timar  and  Timea  in  her  arms,  and  bestowing  her 
valuable  blessing  upon  them.     "  Be  happy  together!" 

It  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  the  way  the  poor  woman 
expressed  her  joy.     But  Athalie  poisoned  all  their  pleasure. 

Proud  as  a  fallen  angel  who  is  asked  to  return,  and  who  prefers 
damnalion  to  humbling  her  pride,  she  turned  away  from  Timar, 
and  said  in  a  voice  choked  with  passion,  "  I  thank  you,  sir.  But 
I  never  wish  to  hear  of  Plerr  Katschuka  again,  eifher  in  this  world 
or  the  next!  I  will  never  be  his  wife;  1  will  remain  here  with 
Timea— as  her  servant  " 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MAKRIAGE   OF  THE  MARBLE  STATUE. 

Timar  was  intensely  happy  at  being  engaged  to  Timea. 

The  unearthly  beauty  of  the  giii  lind  captivated  his  heart  at  first 
sight.  He  admired  her  then,  and  afterward  the  sweet  nature  which 
he  learned  to  appreciate  won  his  respect.  The  shameful  trick 
played  on  her  in  the  house  of  Brazovics  awoke  in  him  a  chivalrous 
sympathy.     The  airy  courtship  of  the  captain  aroused  his  jealousy; 
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all  these  were  symptoms  of  love,  and  at  last  he  had  reached  the 
goal  of  his  wishes:  the  lovely  maiden  was  his,  and  would  be  his 
wife. 

And  a  great  burden  was  lifted  from  his  soul— self-reproach;  for 
from  the  day  when  Timar  found  the  treasures  of  All  Tschorbadschi 
in  ll;e  sunken  ship,  his  peace  was  gone.  After  each  brilliant  suc- 
ci  ss  of  any  of  his  undertaiiings,  the  voice  of  the  accuser  rose  in  his 
breast-  "This  does  not  belong  to  you— it  was  the  property  of  an 
orphnn  which  you  u.surped.  You  a  lucky  man?  You  a  man  ot 
gold?  It  is  not  true!  Benefactor  of  the  poor?  Not  true!  xsot 
true!     You  are  a  thief!" 

Now  the  suit  is  decided.  The  inward  judge  acquits  him.  The 
defrauded  orphan  receives  back  her  property,  and  in  double  meas- 
ure, for  wliatevcr  belongs  to  her  husl)aud  is  hers  too.  She  will 
never  know  that  the  foundation  of  this  great  fortune  was  once 
hers;  she  only  knows  it  is  hers  now — thus  fate  is  reconciled. 

I3ut  is  it  really  reconciled?  Timar  forgot  the  sophism  that  he 
offered  Timca  something  besides  the  treasures  which  were  hers — 
himself — and  in  exchange  demanded  the  girl's  heart,  and  that  this 
•was  a  deception,  and  like  taking  her  by  force 

He  wished  to  liaslen  the  wedding.  There  was  no  need  of  delay 
on  account  of  the  trou'^fcau,  for  he  had  bought  everything  in 
Vienna.  Timea's  wedding-dicss  was  made  by  the  best  Parisian 
house,  and  the  biiile  was  not  obligod  to  work  at  it  herself  for  six 
weeks,  as  at  that  other.  That  double  unlucky  dress  was  buried  in 
a  closet  wliich  no  one  ever  opened;  it  would  never  be  brought  out 
again. 

But  other  hinderances  of  an  ecclesias-tical  nature  presented  them- 
selves— Tirnca  was  still  unbapti/.ed.  It  was  only  natural  that  Timor 
should  wish  Timen,  when  slie  left  the  ^Moslem  faith  for  Christianity, 
to  enter  at  once  tlie  Protestant  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  fo 
that  the}'  might  wo'ship  together  after  their  marriage.  But  then 
the  Protestant  minister  announced  it  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  conversion  that  neopliytes  should  be  instructed  in  the  creed  of 
that  church  into  which  they  were  to  be  received.  Here  a  great  diflB- 
culty  aiose  Th",  Mohammedan  religion  has  nothing  to  say  to 
women  in  its  dogmas.  To  a  Moslem  a  woman  is  no  more  than  a 
flower  which  fades  and  falls,  whose  .soul  is  its  fragrance,  which  the 
Avind  carries  awaj',  and  it  is  gone.     Timea  had  no  creed. 

The  very  reverend  gentleman  found  his  task  by  no  means  easy 
when  he  tried  to  convince  Timea  of  the  .superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian rel-gion.  He  had  converted  Jews  and  Papists,  but  he  had 
never  tried  it  with  a  Turkish  girl. 

On  the  first  (hiy,  when  the  minister  was  explaining  the  splendors 
of  the  olhcr  world,  and  declaring  that  theic  all  who  in  this  world 
had  l)ved  (:!■  h  oilier  would  l)e  reunited,  the  giil  put  this  question 
to  him — "  Would  those  meet  who  had  loved  each  other,  or  only 
those  whom  the  minister  hnd  united?"  This  was  a  ticklish  ques- 
tion; but  the  r(  vcund  gentleman  answered,  from  his  own  puritani- 
cal point  of  view,  that  only  those  could  possibly  love  each  other 
who  wTre  united  i)y  the  church,  and  that  it  was  of  course  impossi- 
ble for  those  who  were  thus  united  nvt  to  love  each  o!her.  But  he 
■was  carefid  not  to  repeat  this  (piestion  to  Herr  Timar. 
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The  next  day  Timea  asked  liim  whether  her  father,  Ali  Tschor- 
badschi,  would  also  arrive  in  that  world  to  which  she  was  going? 

To  this  delicate  question  the  minister  was  unable  to  give  a  satis- 
factory reply. 

"  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  I  shall  there  still  be  the  wife  of  Herr 
Levetinczy?"  asked  Timea,  with  lively  curiosity.  To  this  the  Herr 
Pastor  was  glad  to  reply,  with  i  racious  readiness,  that  that  would 
certainly  be  the  case. 

"  Well,  then,  1  shall  ask  Herr  Levetinczy,  when  we  both  go  to 
heaven,  to  keep  a  little  place  for  my  fathei",  that  he  may  be  with 
us;  and  surely  he  will  not  refuse  me?" 

The  reverend  gentleman  scratched  his  ear  violently,  and  thought 
he  had  better  lay  this  difficult  point  before  the  church  synod. 

The  third  day  he  said  to  Timar  that  it  would  be  bes"t  to  baptize 
and  marry  the  young  lady  at  once:  then  her  husband  could  give 
her  instruction  in  the  other  dogmas. 

The  next  Sunday  the  sacred  rite  was  celebrated.  Timea  then  for 
the  first  time  entered  a  Protestant  church.  The  simple  building, 
with  its  whitewashed  walls  and  unornamcnted  chancel,  made  a 
very  different  impression  on  her  mind  from  that  other  church,  out 
of  which  the  naughty  boys  had  chased  her  when  she  peeped  in. 
There  were  golden  altars,  great  wax  tapers  burning  in  silver  can- 
delabra, pictures,  incense  filling  the  air,  mysteiious  chants,  and 
people  sinking  on  their  knees  at  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Here  sat  long 
rows  of  men  and  women  apart,  each  with  their  book  before  them, 
and  after  the  precentor  had  set  the  tune,  all  the  congregation  joined 
in  unison.  Then  silence,  and  the  minister  mounted  the  high  pulpit 
and  began  to  preach  without  any  ceremony.  He  did  not  sing,  nor 
drink  from  the  chalice,  nor  show  any  holy  relics — only  talk,  talk 
on. 

Timea  sat  in  the  first  row  with  her  sponsors,  who  led  her  to  the 
font,  where  another  long  sermon  was  preached.  At  last  it  was 
over;  the  neophyte  bowed  her  head  over  the  basin,  and  the  min- 
ister baptized  her,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  "Susanna."  She 
wondered  why  she  should  be  called  Susanna,  as  she  was  quite  sat- 
isfied with  her  own  name. 

Then  they  all  sat  down  again  and  sung  the  eighty-third  psalm, 
"  Oh,  God  of  Israel,"  which  awoke  in  Timea  a  slight  doubt  as  (o 
whether  she  had  not  been  turned  into  a  Jewess. 

All  her  doubts  vanished,  however,  when  another  minister  arose, 
and  read  from  the  chancel  a  document  which  set  foitli  that  the 
noble  Herr  Michael  Timar  von  Levetinczy,  of  the  Swiss  Protestant 
Ciuirch,  had  betrothed  himself  to  Fraulein  Timea  Susanna  --Jon 
Tschorbadschi,  also  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  religion. 

Two  more  weeks  must  pass  before  the  marriage.  Michhel  spent 
eveiy  day  with  Timea.  The  girl  always  received  him  with  frank 
cordiality,  and  he  was  happy  in  his  anticipations  of  the  future.  He 
generally  found  Athalie  with  his  bride,  but  she  made  some  pretext 
for  leaving  the  room,  and  her  mother  look  her  place. 

Mamma  Sophie  entertained  Michael  with  praises  of  his  bride — 
what  a  dear  girl  she  was,  and  how  often  she  spoke  of  her  kind,  good 
Michael,  who  had  taken  such  care  of  her  on  board  the  "St.  Bar- 
bara."    Sophie  had  heard  every  little  detail, .  which  only  Timea 
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could  have  known,  and  Michael  was  delighted  to  find  ttiat  she  re* 

niembered  so  well. 

"  If  j^ou  only  knew,  dear  Level inc/y,  how  fond  the  girl  is  of 
you!"  And  Timca  was  not  confused  when  she  hnnid  Fran  Sophie 
say  this.  She  affected  no  modest  contruuict.on,  but  did  not 
strengthen  the  assurance  by  any  siiy  bluslies.  She  allowed  Timar 
to  hold  her  hand  in  his  and  loolc  into  her  eyes.',  and  wlien  he  came 
and  went  she  smiled  at  him. 

At  last  the  wedding-day  arrived.  Troops  of  guests  streamed  in 
from  all  parts,  a  long  row  of  carriages  stood  in  the  street,  as  on 
that  other  ill-omened  day;  but  this  lime  no  misfortune  occurred. 

The  bridegroom  fetched  the  bride  out  of  the  house  of  Brazovics, 
■which  was  now  her  own,  and  took  her  to  the  church,  but  the  wed- 
ding banquet  was  in  the  bridegroom's  house.  Frau  Sophie  would 
rot  be  denied  the  task  of  arranging  everything.  Alhalie  remained 
at  home  and  looked  from  behind  the  curtain,  through  the  same 
window  at  which  she  had  awaited  tlie  arrival  ot  her  own  bride- 
groom, while  the  long  row  of  carriages  was  set  in  motion. 

And  there  she  waited  till  they  all  went  past  again  after  the  mar- 
riage, bride  and  bridegroom  now  in  the  same  carriage,  and  looked 
after  them.  And  if  during  this  time  the  whole  congregation  had 
prayed  for  the  young  couple,  we  may  be  sure  that  she  also  sent  a 
— praj'er — after  them. 

Timea  had  not  found  the  ceremony  as  impressive  as  Frau  Sophie 
had  described  it  to  her.  The  cleigyman  did  not  wear  a  golden 
lobe  or  miter  himself,  nor  did  he  bring  out  any  silver  crowns  to 
ciown  them  as  lord  or  lady  to  each  other.  The  bridegroom  wore 
a  velvet  coat,  as  nobles  did  then,  with  agralTes  and  fur  on  it.  He 
looked  a  fine  man,  but  he  held  his  head  down:  he  was  not  yet  used 
to  carry  it  proudly,  as  beseems  the  gala  suit  of  a  noble.  There  was 
no  veil  wound  round  the  two,  no  drinking  from  the  same  cup,  no 
]->r<)Cession  round  the  altar  and  holy  kiss,  not  even  any  altar  at  all; 
only  a  black- robed  minister,  who  said  wise  things  no  doubt,  but 
which  had  not  the  mysterious  charm  ot  the  "  Gospodi  Pomiluj." 
The  Protestant  marriage,  deprived  of  all  ceremony,  leaves  the  Ori- 
ental fancy,  with  its  desire  for  excitement,  (luite  cold.  And  Timea 
only  understood  the  external  ceremony  as  yet. 

The  brilliant  banquet  came  to  an  end;  the  guests  went  away,  the 
bride  remained  in  the  bridegroom's  house. 

When  Timar  was  alone  with  Timea,  when  he  sat  by  her  side  and 
took  her  hand,  he  felt  liis  heart  beat  and  its  pulsation  .spread 
tiirough  his  whole  frame.  .  .  .  The  unspeakable  treasure  which 
wat  the  goal  of  all  his  desires  is  in  his  possession.  He  has  only  to 
stretch  out  liis  arm  and  draw  lier  to  his  breai^t.  He  dares  not  do  it 
— be  is  as  if  bound  by  a  spell.  The  wife,  the  baroness,  does  not 
shrink  at  bis  approach.  She  does  not  tremble  or  glow.  K  only 
she  would  cast  her  eyes  down  in  alarm  when  Michael's  hand 
touched  lier  shoulder!  K  only  tlie  warm  reflex  of  a  shy  blush 
passed  over  her  pale  face,  the  spell  would  be  broken.  But  she 
remains  as  calm  and  cold  and  passionless  as  a  somnambulist.  Mi- 
diael  sees  l)efore  him  the  same  figure  which  lie  awoke  from  death 
on  that  eventful  night — the  same  which  lay  on  the  bed  before  him 
like  an  altar-picture  which  radiates  cold  to  the  spectator,  and  whose 
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face  never  changed  wlicn  her  night-dress  slipped  from  her  shoul- 
ders, uor  even  wlieu  lold  ihat  hei  father  was  dead— not  even  when 
Timar  whispered  into  her  ear,  "  Beloved!" 

She  is  a  marble  s'atue— a  h'atiie  whicli  bows,  dresses  itself,  sub- 
mits, but  is  not  alive.  Slie  sets,  bul  hei  glance  ueilher  encourages 
nor  alarms.  He  ran  do  what  he  likes  with  her.  She  allows  him 
to  let  down  her  lovely  biiglil  hair,  and  spread  the  lucks  over  her 
shoulders;  she  allows  his  lips  lo  approach  her  white  face,  and  his 
hot  breath  to  touch  her  cheek;  but  it  kindles  no  responsive  warmth 
in  her.  Michael  thinks  if  he  were  to  press  the  icy  form  to  his 
breast,  the  chaim  would  be  broken;  but  in  the  art  of  doing  it,  an 
even  greater  emotion  overcomes  him.  He  starts  back  as  if  he  was 
about  to  commit  a  crime  against  wdiich  nature,  his  guardian  angel, 
every  sensitive  nerve  in  him  protested.  "  Timea,"  he  whispered 
to  her  in  caressing  murmurs,  "do  you  know  that  you  are  my 
wife?" 

Timea  looked  at  him  and  answered,  "  Yes,  I  know  it." 

"  Do  you  love  me?" 

Then  she  opened  wide  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  as  he  looked  into 
them  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  granted  a  glimpse  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  starry  heavens.  Then  she  veils  them  again  with 
her  silky  lashes. 

"  Do  you  feel  no  love  for  me?"  entreats  the  husband  with  a 
3'earning  sigh. 

That  look  again,  and  the  pale  woman  asks,  "  What  is  love?" 

What  is  love?  All  the  wise  men  in  the  vvoild  could  not  explain 
it  to  one  who  does  not  feel  it.  But  it  requires  no  explanation  for 
those  who  have  it  within  them. 

"  Oh,  j'ou  child!"  sighed  Timar,  and  rose  from  his  wife's  side. 

Timea  rose  also.  "  No,  sir,  I  am  no  longer  a  child.  I  know 
what  I  am — j'our  wife.  I  have  sworn  it  to  you,  and  God  has  heard 
my  vow.  I  vvill  be  a  failhful  and  obedient  wife  o  j'ou— it  is  ap- 
pointed to  mc  by  fate.  You  have  shown  me  so  much  kindness, 
that  I  owe  you  a  lifelong  gratitude.  You  are  my  lord  and  master, 
and  I  will  always  do  vvhat  you  wish  and  order." 

Michael  turned  awa}^  and  covered  his  face.  This  look  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  abnegation  froze  all  desire  in  his  veins.  Who  would 
have  the  courage  to  press  a  martyr  to  his  heart,  the  statue  of  a 
saint,  wiih  palm  branches  and  crown  of  thorns? 

"  I  will  do  what  you  command." 

Michael  now  fiist  began  to  guess  what  a  hollow  victory  he  had 
won.     He  had  married  a  marble  statue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   GUARDIAN   DEVIL. 

oiien  happened  that  a  man  has  found  his  wife's  heart  to 

i  of  nil  inclinaMnn  lowai'd  him. 

iud  no  dou'iit  manv  have  looked  for  a  cure  in  course  of  time. 

Whiit  can    ne  do  in  winter,  except  look  forwaid  to  spring?  As  the 

dauglilerof  Mohammedan  patents,  Timea  had  been  brought  up  not 

to  see  the  face  of  the  man  who  wjis  to  be  iier  J^usband  untiji  tl)e 
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wjdding-day.  There  no  one  asks,  "  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  love 
liini?"  neither  her  parents,  the  priest,  nor  the  man  himself.  The 
husband  will  be  good  to  her,  and  if  lie  shoidd  find  her  out  in  infi- 
delity, he  will  kill  her.  The  i»iin(ipal  thing  is  that  she  should  have 
a  pretty  iace,  bright  e3'cs,  line  liair,  and  a  sweet  breath — no  one 
asks  about  her  heart.  Bui  Timea  had  learnt-d  in  a  different  school 
in  (he  house  of  Brazovics.  There  she  learned  that  among  the 
Christians  love  was  allowed,  iind  every  rpporlunity  given  for  it; 
but  that  any  one  who  did  fall  in  love  was  not  cured  like  a  sick 
person,  but  punished  like  a  criminal.     She  had  expiated  her  crime. 

When  Timea  beciime  Timar's  wife,  she  had  .'chooled  herself 
strictly,  and  forbidden  every  droj)  of  lu'r  blood  to  speak  to  her  of 
anything  except  her  dulics  as  a  wife;  for  if  she  had  allowed  them 
to  talk  of  her  secret  fancies,  then  each  drop  of  blood  would  have 
persuaded  her  to  go  the  same  road  on  which  that  other  girl  had 
twice,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  stumbled  over  the  body  of  the 
sl3ei)ing  woman,  and  that  stumble  would  have  kilhd  her  soul.  She 
crushed  and  buried  the  feeling,  and  gave  her  hand  to  a  man  whom 
she  respected,  to  whom  she  owed  gratitude,  and  whose  life-com- 
panion she  was  to  remain. 

This  story  is  repented  every  day.  And  those  who  meet  with  it 
console  themselves  with  the  idea  tliat  soon  the  spiingwill  come  and 
the  ice  will  melt. 

Michael  went  with  his  young  "wife  to  travel,  and  visited  Italy 
and  Svvitzerland.  'I'hey  returned  as  they  went.  Neither  the  ro- 
mantic Alpine  valleys  nor  the  fragrant  orange-groves  brought  balm 
to  his  heart.  He  ovei whelmed  his  wife  wilh  all  that  women  like, 
dress  and  jewels;  he  introduced  her  to  the  gnycties  of  great  cities. 
All  in  vain:  mooidight  gives  no  heat,  even  through  a  burning 
glass.  His  wife  was  gentle,  attentive,  grateful,  obedient;  but  her 
heart  was  never  open  to  him,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  neither 
in  j(jy  nor  sorrow.     Her  heart  was  buried. 

Timar  had  married  a  corpse. 

With  this  knowledge  he  returned  from  his  travels.  At  one  time 
he  thought  of  leaving  Ivoniom  and  settling  in  Vienna.  Perhaps  a 
new  life  might  begin  there.  Bui  then  he  thought  of  another  plan: 
he  decided  to  remain  in  Komorn  and  move  into  the  Brazovics' 
liouse.  There  he  would  live  with  his  wife,  and  arrange  his  own 
house  as  an  olliee,  so  that  business  people  might  have  noihingfn 
do  with  the  house  his  wite  lived  in.  In  this  way  he  could  be  absent 
from  home  all  day,  wilhout  its  being  noticed  that  he  left  his  wife 
alone. 

In  jniblic  they  always  apjieared  together.  She  went  into  society 
with  him,  leminded  )nm  when  it  was  time  to  leave,  and  departed 
leaning  on  ids  aim.  Every  one  envied  his  lot;  a  lucky  man  to  havo 
such  a"  lovely  and  faithful  wife!  If  she  were  not  so  tiue  and  good! 
If  he  could  only  hate  her!     Ibit  no  scandal  could  touch  her. 

This  .'•pring  brings  no  melting  of  her  ice-bound  heart.  The  gla- 
ciers grow  every  day.  Michael  cutsed  his  fate.  With  all  his  treas- 
ures lie  can  not  buy  his  wife's  love.  It  is  all  the  worse  for  hin- 
that  he  is  rich;  splendor  and  great  wealth  widen  the  rift  betweep' 
them.  Poverty  binds  close  within  its  four  walls  those  who  belong- 
to  each  other;  laborers  and  fishermen,  who  have  only  oqe  xoojPh 
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and  one  bed,  are  more  fortunate  than  he.  The  woodman,  whose 
wife  holds  the  other  end  of  the  saw  when  he  is  at  wcrk,  is  an  envi- 
able man :  when  they  have  finished  they  sit  down  on  the  ground, 
eat  their  bean-porridge  out  of  one  bowl,  and  kiss  each  other  after- 
ward. 

Let  us  become  poor  people! 

Timar  began  to  hate  his  riches,  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  them.  If 
he  was  unfortunate  and  became  poor,  he  would  get  nearer  to  bis 
wife,  he  thought. 

He  could  not  succeed  in  impoverishing  himself.  Fortune  pur- 
sues those  who  despise  it.  Everything  he  touched,  which  with  an- 
other would  certainly  have  failed,  became  a  brilliant  success.  In 
his  hands  the  impossible  turned  to  reality — the  die  always  threw 
six;  if  he  tried  to  lose  his  money  by  gambling,  he  broke  the  bank 
— gold  streamed  in  upon  him;  if  he  ran  away  or  hid,  it  rolled  after 
him  and  found  him  out. 

And  all  this  he  would  have  joyfully  given  for  a  kiss  from  his 
wife's  sweet  lips. 

And  yet  they  say  money  is  almighty.  Ever3'thing  is  to  be  had 
for  money.  Yes — false;  lying  love,  bright  smiles  on  the  charming 
lips  of  such  as  feel  it  not — forbidden,  sinful  love,  which  must  be 
concealed— but  not  the  love  of  one  who  can  love  truly  and  faith- 
fully. 

Timar  almost  wished  he  could  hate  his  wife.  He  would  have 
liked  to  believe  that  she  loved  another,  that  she  was  faithless  and 
forgot  her  wifely  duty;  but  he  could  not  find  any  cause  for  hatred. 
No  one  saw  his  wife  anywhere  but  on  her  husband's  arm.  In  so- 
ciety she  knew  how  to  preserve  a  bearing  which  compelled  respect, 
and  kept  bold  advances  at  a  distance.  She  did  not  dance  at  balls, 
and  gave  as  a  reason  that  when  a  girl  she  had  not  been  taught  to 
dance,  and  as  a  woman  she  no  longer  wished  to  learn.  She  sought 
the  company  of  older  women.  If  her  husband  went  on  a  journey, 
she  never  left  the  house.  But  what  did  she  at  home?  For  recep- 
tion-rooms in  society  are  transparent,  but  not  the  walls  of  one's 
house.     To  this  question  ]\Iichael  had  a  most  convincing  reply. 

In  this  house  Athalie  lived  with  Timea. 

Athalie  was — not  the  guardian  angel  but  the  guardian  devil  of 
Timea's  honor.  Every  step,  every  word,  every  thought  of  his  wife, 
every  sigh  she  uttered,  every  tear  she  shed,  even  the  unconscious 
mutterings  of  her  dreams,  were  sp'ed  upon  by  another  woman,  who 
hated  him  as  well  as  his  wife,  and  certainly  would  hasten  to  make 
boili  miserable,  if  a  shadow  of  guilt  could  be  found  on  the-walls  of 
the  house. 

If  Timea,  at  the  moment  when  she  begged  Michael  to  allow  Ath- 
alie and  Frau,  Sophie  to  continue  living  in  the  same  house,  had 
listened  to  anything  but  the  voice  of  her  kind  and  feeling  heart, 
she  could  not  have  invented  a  better  protection  for  herself  than 
keeping  with  her  the  girl  who  had  once  been  the  bride  of  the  man 
she  ought  never  to  meet  again. 

These  pitiless  and  malicious  eyes  follow  her  everywhere;  as  long 
as  the  guardian  devil  is  silent,  Timea  is  not  condemned  even  by 
God,     Athalie  is  s  ilent. 
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Atlialie  was  a  real  dragou  to  Timea,  in  small  tiling?;  as  well  as 
great.  No  circumstance,  ever  so  trifling,  escaped  her  attention  if 
it  allorded  her  a  chance  of  playing  Timea  a  trick.  She  pretended 
that  Timea  wished  to  show  her  generosity  by  treating  the  quondam 
young  lady  of  the  house  as  a  sister,  or  like  a  lady  visitor,  which 
was  enough  to  make  Athalie  l)ehave  in  company  as  if  she  were  a 
servant.  Every  day  Timea  took  the  broom  out  of  her  hand  by 
force  wlien  slie  came  in  to  clean  the  room;  she  constantly  caught 
her  cleaning  "  her  mistress's  "  clothes,  and  if  visitors  came  to  din- 
ner, she  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  kitchen.  Atlialie  hnd 
received  back  from  Timea  her  whole  arsenal  of  ornaments  and  toilet 
necessaries.  She  had  wardrobes  full  of  silk  and  merino  dresses; 
but  she  chose  to  wear  her  shabbiest  and  diitiest  gowns,  wliicli  for- 
merly she  had  put  on  onlj^  when  the  hairdre-^ser  was  busy  with  her 
coiffure;  and  she  was  glad  if  she  could  burn  a  hole  in  her  dress  in 
the  kitchen,  or  drop  oil  on  it  when  slie  trimmed  the  lamp.  She 
knew  how  much  this  hurt  Timea.  All  her  jewels  too,  worth  thou- 
sands, had  been  restored  to  her:  she  did  not  wear  them,  but  bouglit 
herself  a  paste  brooch  for  ten  kreutzcrs,  and  put  it  on.  Timea  took 
the  brooch  away  quietly,  and  had  a  leal  opnl  put  into  it;  the  faded 
old  dresses  she  burned,  and  had  others  m;ule  for  Athalie  of  the  stuff 
Bhe  was  herself  wearing. 

Oh,  j'es,  one  could  grieve  Timea,  but  not  make  her  angrj"-. 

Even  in  her  wa}'  of  speaking,  Athalie  made  a  parade  of  an  in- 
suflferabli^  humility,  although,  or  rather  because,  she  knew  it  hurt 
Timea.  If  the  latter  asked  for  anytliing,  Athalie  rushed  to  fetch  it 
with  an  alacrity  like  that  of  a  black  slave  who  fears  the  whip.  She 
never  spoke  in  a  natural  tone,  but  annoyed  Timea  by  always  low- 
ering her  voice  to  the  thin  whining  sound  which  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  servility;  she  stammered  with  affected  weakness,  and  could 
not  pronounce  the  letter  s. 

Bhe  nevei-  let  herself  be  surprised  into  forgctfulness  or  familiar- 
ity, but  hw  most  refined  cruelty  consisted  in  her  unseasonable 
praises  of  the  husband  and  wife  to  each  other. 

When  she  was  alone  with  Timea  she  sighed,  "  Oh,  how  happy 
you  are,  Timea,  in  having  such  a  good  husband  who  loves  you  so 
much!"  If  Timar  came  home,  she  received  him  with  naive  re- 
proaches. "  Is  it  right  to  sta}'  away  so  long?  Timea  is  quite  des- 
jierate,  she  awaits  you  with  such  longing;  go  in  gently  and  sur- 
prise your  wife.  Hold  j^our  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  make  her 
guess  who  it  is." 

Both  hiid  to  bear  the  derision  which,  under  the  mask  of  a  tender, 
flattering  sympatliy,  wounded  their  hearts  Athalie  knew  only  too 
well  that  neither  of  them  was  happ\\ 

Rut  when  she  was  alone,  how  complctel}'  she  threw  olT  the  mask 
with  which  she  tormented  the  others,  and  gave  vent  to  her  sup- 
pressed rage.  If  alone  in  her  room  she  threw  tl;e  broom  Timea 
had  tried  to  take  away  furiously  on  the  ground;  then  again  beat 
the  chairs  and  sofas  with  the  handle,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  shake 
the  dust  out.  l>ut  really  to  woik  olT  her  anger  on  them.  If  in 
going  out  or  in  her  dress  caught  in  the  door,  or  the  sleeve  f^n  the 
Handle,  she  wrenched  it  awa^  with  her  teeth  clinched,  so  that 
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either  the  dress  was  torn  or  the  handle  dragged  off,  and  then  she 
was  satisfied. 

Broken  crocliery,  chipped  glasses,  mutilated  furniture,  bore 
witness  in  quantities  to  the  disastrous  hours  they  passed  in  her 
company.  PoorlMamma  Sophie  avoided  her  own  daughter,  and  was 
afraid  to  be  left  alone  with  her.  She  was  the  only  person  in  the 
liouse  who  ever  heaid  Athalie's  natural  voice,  and  to  whom  she 
showed  the  bottomless  depths  of  the  gulf  her  hatred  had  dug.  Frau 
Snpliie  was  frightened  of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her,  and 
in  a  confidential  moment  showed  her  faithful  cook  the  black 
bruises  which  her  daughter's  hand  had  left  on  her  arms.  When 
Athalie  came  into  her  mother's  room  in  the  evening,  she  would 
piucli  her,  and  scream  in  her  ear,  "  Why  did  you  ever  give  me 
birth?" 

Aud  when  at  last  she  went  to  bed,  after  finishing  her  day's  work 
with  pretended  gentleness  and  hidden  fur}%  she  required  no  one  to 
help  her.  She  tore  off  her  clothes,  dragged  the  knotted  strings 
asunder,  ill-treated  her  hair  with  hands  and  comb  as  if  it  was  some 
one's  else;  then  stamped  on  her  cloihes,  blew  out  the  candle,  leav- 
ing a  long  wick  to  smoldcf  and  fill  the  room  with  its  evil  odor, 
and  threw  herself  on  her  bed;  there  she  bit  the  pillow,  and  tore  at 
it  with  her  teeth  while  she  brooded  over  the  torture  she  had  to  en- 
dure. Sleep  only  came  to  her  after  she  had  heard  a  door  shut — the 
door  of  the  lonely  chamber  of  the  master;  then  she  was  glad — then 
she  could  sleep. 

It  could  be  no  secret  to  her  that  the  young  husband  and  wife 
were  not  happy.  She  waited  with  malicious  joy  to  see  what  mis- 
chief could  be  developed  from  it. 

Neither  of  them  seemed  to  notice  it.  No  c^uarrel  ever  took  place; 
no  complaint,  not  even  an  involuntary  sigh,  ever  escaped  either  of 
them.  Timea  remained  unchanged,  only  the  husband  grew  more 
gloomy  everj'^  day.  He  sat  for  hours  by  liis  wife,  often  holding  her 
hands  in  his,  but  he  did  not  look  into  her  eyes,  and  rose  to  go  away 
without  a  word.  jMen  can  not  keep  a  secret  as  women  can.  Timar 
got  into  the  habit  of  going  away  and  fixing  the  day  of  his  return, 
and  then  returning  sooner  than  he  was  expected.  Another  time  he 
surprised  his  wife  at  a  moment  when  he  was  not  looked  for;  he 
pretended  a  chance  had  brought  him  home,  and  would  not  say 
what  he  wanted.  But  suspicion  was  written  on  his  brow.  Jeal- 
ousy left  him  no  peace. 

One  day  IMichael  said  at  home  that  he  had  to  go  to  Levetinczy. 
and  could  hardly  get  back  in  less  than  a  month.  All  his  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  long  absence.  When  the  married  couple  took 
leave  of  each  other  with  a  kiss — a  cool,  conventional  kiss — Athalie 
was  present. 

Athalie  smiled.  Another  would  hardly  have  noticed  the  smile,  or 
at  any  rate  would  not,  like  Michael,  have  marked  the  derision 
which  lay  in  it — the  malicious  mockery  at  one  who  little  knows 
what  goes  on  behind  his  back.  It  was  as  if  she  said,  "  When  you 
are  once  gone,  you  fool — !" 

Michael  took  the  sting  of  this  spiteful  smile  with  him  on  his 
journey.  He  carried  it  on  his  heait  half-way  to  Levetinczy;  then 
he  made  his  carriage  turn  round,  and  by  midnight  he  was  back  in 
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Komorn.  In  his  house  there  were  two  extra  entrances  to  his  room, 
whose  kej's  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  so  that  lie  coUld  get 
in  without  anyone  knowing  of  his  return.  From  his  room  he 
could  reach  Timea's  through  the  several  anterooms.  His  wife  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  locking  iier  bedroom  door.  She  was  accustomed 
to  read  in  bed,  and  the  maid  generally  had  to  come  and  see  whether 
she  had  not  fallen  asleep  witliout  putting  out  the  liglit.  On  the 
otlier  side,  the  loom  in  which  Athalie  and  her  mother  slept  ad- 
joined his  wife's  bedroom.  Micliael  approached  the  door  noise- 
lessl}^  and  opened  it  cautiously.  All  was  still;  every  ore  ilept.  The 
room  was  din.ly  lighted  bv  the  shaded  light  of  a  nigh' -lamp. 

JNIichael  drew  the  curtain  aside:  the  same  statue  of  a  sleeping 
saint  lay  before  him  which  he  had  once  aroused  to  life  in  the  cabin 
of  the  "  St.  Barbara."  She  seemed  to  be  fast  asleep;  she  did  not 
feel  his  neighborhood;  she  did  not  see  him  through  her  downcast 
lashes.  But  a  slumbering  womnn  can  see  the  man  she  loves  even 
in  lier  sleep,  and  with  closed  eyes.  Michael  bent  over  her  breast 
and  counted  her  heart-beats.  Her  heart  beat  with  its  normal  calm. 
No  su.spicious  symptom  to  be  found — nothing  to  feed  the  hungry 
monster  wliich  seeks  a  victim. 

He  stood  long  and  gazed  on  the  slumbering  form.  Then  suddenly 
he  started.  Athalie  stood  before  him,  dressed,  and  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand.  Again  that  insulting  smile  of  mockery  lay  on  lier 
lips.     "  Have  you  forgotten  .something?"  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

Michael  trembled  like  a  thief  caught  in  the  act. 

"Hush!"  said  he,  pointing  to  Ihe  sleeper,  and  hurried  away 
from  the  bed.     "  I  forgot  my  i^apers." 

"  Shall  I  wake  Tiniea  that  she  may  get  them  outT' 

Timar  was  angry  at  being  detected  for  the  lirst  lime  in  his  life  in 
a  direct  lie. 

His  papers  were  not  kept  by  Timca,  but  in  his  own  room. 

"  No,  do  not  w^ake  my  wife;  the  papers  are  in  my  room — 1  only 
wanted  the  key." 

"  And  you  have  already  found  it?"  asked  Athalie,  seriou.sly,  who 
then  lighted  the  candles  and  officiously  conducted  Michael  to  his 
room. 

Here  she  put  down  the  candle  and  did  not  go  away.  IMichael 
turned  over  his  papers  with  confusion;  he  could  not  liud  what  he 
sought — naturall)' — for  he  knew  not  what  to  lodk  for.  At  last  he 
shut  his  desk  without  taking  anything  out.  Again  he  was  met  by 
the  hateful  smile  wliich  from  time  to  time  played  round  Athalie's 
lips.  "  Do  you  wish  for  an3'thing?"  said  Athalie,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiring  looks. 

Michael  remained  silent. 

"  Do  )'ou  wish  me  to  speak?" 

Michael  felt  at  these  words  as  if  the  world  was  falling  on  him. 
He  dared  not  answer. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  of  Timca?"  whispered  Athalie,  bending  nearer 
to  him,  and  holding  the  stupelied  man  under  the  spell  of  her  beauti- 
ful serpent  eyes. 

'■  What  do  you  know?"  asked  Michael,  hotly. 

"  Everything — do  j'ou  wish  me  to  tell  you?" 

Michael  was  undecided. 
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"  But  I  can  leil  3^011  beforehand  that  you  will  be  very  unhappy 
wlien  you  learn  what  I  know." 

"  Speak:" 

"  Very  well — listen.  1  know  as  well  as  j'ou  do  that  Timea  does 
not  love  you.  But  one  thing  I  know  which  you  do  not — namely, 
tl'.iif  Timea  is  at  true  to  you  as  an  angel." 

Timar  started  vio!entl}\ 

"  You  did  not  expect  that  from  me?  It  would  have  been  wel- 
come news  to  hear  from  me  that  j'our  wife  deserved  your  con- 
tempt, so  that  you  might  be  able  to  hate  and  reject  her.  No,  sir; 
the  marble  statue  j'ou  have  taken  to  wife  does  not  love  you,  but 
does  not  deceive  you.  This  I  only  know,  but  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty— oh,  your  honor  is  well  guarded.  If  you  had  engaged  the 
himdred-eyed  Argus  of  the  legend  aii  a  watchman,  she  could  not 
be  better  guarded  than  by  me.  Nothing  of  what  she  does,  saj's, 
thinks,  escapes  me:  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart  she  can 
have  no  feeling  hidden  from  me.  You  acted  wisely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  your  honor  when  you  took  me  into  j'our  house.  You  will 
not  drive  me  out  of  it,  though  j"0u  hate  me;  for  you  know  well 
that  as  long  as  I  am  here,  the  man  whom  you  fear  can  never  ap- 
proach your  sanctuary.  I  am  the  diamond  lock  of  your  house. 
You  shr.ll  know  all:  when  you  leave  town,  j^nur  house.is  a  cloister 
while  you  are  absent;  no  visitors  are  received,  neither  man  nor 
woman;  the  letters  which  come  to  your  wife,  you  will  find  un- 
oprned  on  your  wiiiing  table;  you  can  give  llicm  to  her  to  read  or 
throw  them  iulo  the  tire,  just  as  you  choose.  Your  wife  never  s-ets 
foot  in  the  streets,  she  only  drives  out  with  me;  her  only  walk  is 
on  the  island,  and  I  am  always  wiih  her;  I  see  her  suffer,  but  I 
never  hear  her  complain.  How  could  she  complain  to  me,  who 
sutler  the  same  torment,  and  on  her  account?  For  from  the  time 
when  that  ghostlj'  face  appeared  in  the  house  my  misery  began; 
till  then  I  was  happy  and  beloved.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  my  burst- 
ing into  tears;  I  love  no  longer — now  I  only  hate,  and  with  my 
whole  soul.  You  can  trust  your  house  to  me;  you  can  ride  through 
the  world  in  peace;  j'Ou  leave  me  at  home,  and  as  long  as  you  find 
your  wife  alive  on  your  return  you  may  be  sure  that  she  is  faithful 
to  J'OU.  For  know,  sir,  that  if  she  ever  exchanges  a  friendly  word 
with  that  man,  or  responds  to  his  smile,  or  reads  a  letter  from  him, 
I  would  not  wait  for  }'0u,  I  would  kill  her  myself,  and  you  woulcl 
only  come  home  to  her  funeral.  Now  you  know  what  you  leave 
behind — the  polished  dagger  which  the  madness  of  jealousy  holds 
aimed  at  your  wife's  heart;  and  under  the  shadow  of  that  dagger 
you  will  daily  lay  your  head  down  to  sleep,  and  although  I  inspire 
you  with  loathing,  you  will  be  forced  to  cling  to  me  with  despera- 
tion." 

Timar  felt  all  his  mental  energy  crippled  under  this  outburst  of 
demoniac  passion. 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  Timea,  about  you  and  my- 
self; I  repeat  once  more,  you  have  taken  to  wife  a  girl  who  loves 
another,  and  this  other  was  once  mine.  It  was  you  who  took  this 
house  from  me;  under  your  hand  my  father  and  my  property  sunk 
into  dust,  and  then  you  made  Timea  the  mistress  of  this  house. 
You  see  now  what  you  did.  Your  wife  is  not  a  woman,  but  a  mar- 
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tyr.  It  is  not  enough  tliut  yon  should  suffer;  you  must  also  ac- 
quire the  certainty  tliat  yim  liave  made  lier,  forwhosc  possession 
you  strove,  miserable,  and  Hint  tlieie  can  be  no  happiness  for 
Timea  as  long  as  you  live.  Willi  tliis  sthig  in  your  breast  you  mrij' 
leave  your  house,  Herr  Levetinczy,  and  you  will  nowiicre  lind  a 
halm  for  your  smarting  wound,  and  I  rejoice  at  it  witli  all  my 
heart ! ' ' 

With  glowing  cheeks,  gnashing  leeth,  and  giaiing  eyes,  Alhalio 
bowed  to  Timar,  who  suuli  exhausted  into  a  chair.  I>ui  the  giil 
clinched  her  fist  as  if  to  thrust  an  invisible  dagger  into  his  heait. 

•'  And  now — turn  me  out  of  your  house  it  you  dare!"  All 
womanhood  was  quenched  in  the  girl's  face.  Instead  of  a  hypo 
criMcal  submission,  it  was  dominated  by  the  fuiy  of  unbridled 
passion.     "  Drive  me  away  from  here  if  you  dare!" 

And  proud  as  a  triumphant  demon  she  left  Michael's  room.  She 
had  taken  the  ligiited  candle  which  was  on  the  table  away  with 
lier,  and  left  the  wretched  husband  in  darkness.  She  had  told  him 
that  she  was  not  the  humble  servant,  but  the  guardian  devil  of  the 
house.  As  Timar  saw  the  girl  with  the  light  in  her  hand  go  1o-v 
ward  the  door  of  Timea's  bedroom,  something  whispered  to  him  to 
spring  up,  seize  Athalie's  arm,  and  setting  his  foot  before  the 
threshold,  to  cry  to  her,  "  Remain  then  yourself  in  this  accursed 
house,  as  I  am  bound  by  the  promise  I  gave;  but  not  with  us!" 

And  then  to  rush  into  Timea's  room,  as  on  tlie  eventful  night 
when  the  ship  went  down,  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  from  the  bed,  and 
with  the  cry,  "  This  house  is  falling  in,  let  us  save  ourselves!"  to 
fly  from  it  with  her,  and  take  her  to  some  place  where  no  one  spies 
on  her  .  .  .  this  thought  darted  through  his  head  .  .  .  that  was 
what  he  ought  to  have  done. 

The  door  of  the  bedroom  opened,  and  Athalie  looked  hack  once 
more;  then  she  went  in,  the  door  shut,  and  Michael  remained  alone 
in  the  darkness. 

Oil,  in  what  darkness! 

Then  he  heard  the  key  turn  twice  in  the  lock.  His  fate  was 
sealed;  he  arose  and  felt  round  in  the  dark  for  his  traveling-bag. 
lie  kindled  no  light,  made  no  noise,  so  that  no  one  frhoukl  awake 
and  report  that  he  Irad  been  here.  When  he  had  collected  all  his 
tilings,  he  crept  softly  to  the  dour,  shut  it  gently  behind  him.  and 
left  his  own  house  cautiou.sly  and  noi.sele.«.';ly,  like  a  thief,  like  a 
fugitive.     That  girl  had  driven  him  away  fioin  it. 

Out  in  the  .street  he  was  met  by  a  snow  shower.     That  is  good 
weather  for  one  who  does  not  wish  to  be  .seen.     The  wind  whistled 
through  the  streets,  and  drove  the  snowtlakes  into  his  face;  Mi 
chael  Timar,  however,  went  on  his  way  in  an  open  carriage,  ia 
weather  in  which  one  would  not  turn  a  dog  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  III. 

S  I'  11  T  N  a      MEADOWS. 

As  far  as  the  Lower  Danube  the  traveler  took  with  liim  rough 
and  wintery  skies;  here  and  there  fresli  snow  covered  the  lichls, 
and  the  woods  stood  bare.     The  stormy  cold  suited  the  (houghts 
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with  which  Timar  was  occupied.  That  cruel  girl  was  right — not 
only  the  husband  but  the  wife  was  wretched.  The  man  doubly 
SO;  for  he  was  the  author  of  their  mutual  mise^3^ 

These  bitter,  disconsolate  thoughts  followed  Michael  to  Baja, 
where  he  had  an  office,  and  where,  when  he  traveled  into  the  flux 
districts  of  Hungary,  lie  had  his  letters  sent.  A  whole  bundle 
awaited  him;  he  opened  one  after  auotlier  with  indifference;  what 
did  he  care  whether  the  rape  had  been  frost-bitten  or  not,  that  the 
duties  in  England  were  raised,  or  that  exchange  was  liigher?  But 
among  the  letters  he  found  two  which  were  not  uninteresting — one 
from  his  Viennese,  the  other  from  his  Staraboul  agent.  The  con- 
tents greatly  rejoiced  him.  He  put  them  both  away,  and  from  that 
moment  the  apathy  began  to  disperse  whicli  had  liitherto  possessed 
him.  He  gave  liis  orders  to  his  agents  witli  liis  usual  quickness  and 
energy,  carefully  noted  their  reports,  and  when  he  had  finislied 
with  {hem,  proceeded  on  his  way  in  haste. 

Now  his  journey  had  an  object— no  great  or  important  one,  but 
still  an  object.  It  was  to  give  a  pleasure  to  two  poor  people— but 
a  real  joy. 

The  weather  had  changed;  the  sky  had  cleared,  and  the  sun 
shone  warmly  down  below.  In  Huno;ary,  where  summer  follows 
immediately^  on  winter,  these  swift  changes  are  common.  Below 
Baja  tlie  face  of  the  country,  too,  was  changed.  Wliile  Michael 
rushed  southward  witli  frequent  changes  of  horses,  it, was  as  if  nat- 
ure had  in  one  day  advanced  by  many  weeks.  At  Mohacs  he  was 
received  by  woods  decked  in  new  green;  about  Zambor  the  fields 
tvere  spread  with  a  verdant  carpet;  at  Neusalz  the  meadows  were 
already  dressed  with  flowers;  and  in  the  plains  of  Pancsova  golden 
stretches  of  rape  smiled  at  him,  and  the  hills  looked  as  though  cov- 
ered with  rosy  snow — the  almonds  and  cherrj^-trees  were  in  blos- 
som. The  two  days'  journey  was  like  a  dream-picture.  The  day 
before  j^esterday  snow-covered  fields  in  Komorn,  and  to-day  on  the 
Lower  Danube  hedges  in  bloom! 

Michael  alighted  at  the  Levefinczy  castle  to  spend  the  night.  He 
gave  his  instructions  to  the  bailiff  on  the  day  of  his  arrival;  the 
next  morning  he  got  up  earl}^  entered  the  carriage,  and  drove  to 
the  Danube  to  inspect  his  cargo  ships.  Everything  was  in  order. 
Our  Hcrr  Johann  Fabula  had  been  appointed  overseer  of  the  whole 
flotilla:  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  "  Our  gracious  master 
can  go  and  shoot  ducks." 

And  llerr  von  Levetinczy  followed  this  good  advice  of  Herr 
Fabula.  lie  liad  a  boat  brought,  and  ordered  provisions  for  a  week, 
his  gun,  and  flenty  of  ammunition  to  be  put  in  it.  No  one  will  be 
surp-ised  if  he  docs  m^t  return  from  the  reed-bed,  now  full  of 
prime  water-fowl,  before  a  week  has  ela][:sed.  It  storms  with  duck, 
snipe,  and  herons,  the  Inst  only  valued  for  their  feathers;  even  pel- 
icans are  lo  be  met  with,  and  an  Egyptian  ibis  has  been  shot  there. 
It  is  said  a  flruningo  was  once  seen.  When  an  ardent  sportsman 
once  gets  into  iliose  marshes,  you  maj'  wait  till  he  comes  out!  And 
Timar  loved  sport,  like  all  sailors.  This  time  Michael  did  not  load 
his  gun.  He  let  his  boat  tloat  down  with  the  stream  till  he  reached 
the  point  of  the  Ostrova  Island — there  he  seized  the  sculls  and 
crossed  the  Danube  oblic^uel^.    When  he  got  round  the  island  he 
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soon  saw  where  he  was.  From  the  southern  reed-beds  rose  the  tops 
of  the  w^l-known  poplars — thither  he  went.  There  was  already 
a  channel  broken  through  the  rushes,  across  and  along  as  required, 
if  you  only  understood  it.  Where  Michael  had  once  been,  he 
could  find  his  way  in  the  dark.  What  would  Alniira  and  Nar- 
cissa  be  doing?  What  should  the}*^  be  doing  in  such  lovely  weather 
but  gratifying  their  passion  for  sport?  Only,  however,  within 
certain  limits:  the  lield-mouse  must  be  pursued  at  night,  and  that 
is  easy  for  Narcissa,  but  she  is  strictl}'  forbidden  to  chase  birds. 
To  Aimira  the  marmots  which  came  across  the  ice  and  settled  in 
the  i-slaud  are  positively  interdicted.  Aquatic  prey  still  remain,  and 
that  is  good  sport  too.  Aimira  wades  into  the  pure,  clear  water 
among  the  heaps  of  great  stones  at  the  bottom,  and  cautiously  puts 
her  fore  paw  into  a  hole,  out  of  which  something  dark  is  peeping. 
Suddenly  she  makes  a  great  jump,  draws  her  foot  back,  limps 
whining  out  of  the  water  on  three  legs,  and  on  the  fourth  paw 
hangs  a  large  black  crab,  which  has  caught  hold  with  its  claws. 
Aimira  hobbles  along  in  despair  till,  on  reaching  the  bank,  she 
succeeds  in  .shaking  off  the  dangerous  monster;  it  is  then  carefully 
inspected  by  both  Aimira  and  Narcissa,  to  see  at  what  price  it  can 
be  induced  to  allow  its  body  to  be  deprived  of  the  shell.  The  crab 
naturally  does  not  quite  see  the  fun  of  this,  and  retires  with  all 
speed  backward  to  the  \vater.  The  two  .sportsmen,  however,  shove 
the  reactionary  party  forward  with  their  paws,  until  at  one  shove 
it  is  turned  on  its  back,  and  now  all  three  are  in  doubt  what  to  do 
next — Aimira,  Narcissa,  and  tlie  crab. 

Almira's  attention  is  suddenly  attracted  by  another  object.  She 
hears  a  noise  and  scents  something.  A  friend  approaches  by  water; 
she  does  not  bark  at  him,  but  utters  a  low  growl.  This  is  her  way 
of  laughing,  like  some  cheery  old  gentleman.  She  recognizes  the 
man  in  the" boat.  Michael  springs  out,  fastens  the  boat  to  a  willow 
stump,  pats  Almira's  head,  and  asks  her,  "  Well,  then,  how  is  it 
all?  is  it  all  well?"  The  dog  replied  many  things,  but  in  the  New- 
foundland-dog language.  To  judge  by  the  tone,  the  answer  is 
satisfactory. 

Then  all  at  once  a  pitiful  cry  disturbs  the  pleasant  greeting. 
The  catastrophe  whicli  might  have  been  foreseen  has  occurred. 
Narcissa  came  near  enough  to  the  upset  and  sprawling  crab  for  it 
to  catch  her  ear  with  its  nippers,  and  then  to  bur}'-  all  its  six  claws 
in  her  fur.  Timar  rushed  to  the  scene  of  misfortune,  and  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  seeing  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  seized 
the  mailed  criminal  in  a  place  where  its  weapons  could  not  reach 
him,  pressed  its  head  between  his  strong  fingers,  and  obliged  it  to 
let  go  its  prey;  then  he  daslied  it  with  such  force  onto  a  stone 
that  it  was  shattered,  and  gave  up  its  black  ghost.  Narcissa,  to 
show  her  gratitude,  sprung  on  to  the  shoulder  of  her  chivalrous 
deliverer,  and  snorted  from  there  at  her  dead  enemy. 

After  this  intrcductory  deed  of  heroism,  Timai  busied  himself  in 
disembarking  what  he  liad  brought  with  him.  All  are  packed  into 
a  knapsack,  which  he  can  easily  throw  over  his  shoulder.  But  the 
gun,  the  gun!  Aimira  can  not  abide  him  with  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
but  he  can  not  leave  it  here,  for  it  might  easily  be  stolen  by  some 
om,    Wbat  to  do?    The  idea  struck  Tiraar  to  give  it  into  Almirft'g 
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cljarge,  who  then,  in  her  leonine  jaws,  carried  the  weapon  proudly 
before  him  as  a  poodle  bears  its  master's  cane.  NarcJssa  sat  on 
his  shoulder  and  purred  in  his  ear.  Michael  allowed  Aluiira  to  go 
on  before  and  show  him  the  way. 

Timar  felt  transformed  wheu  be  trod  the  turfy  paths  of  the  island. 
Here  was  holj^  rest  and  deepest  solitude.  The  fruit-trees  of  this 
paradise  are  in  bloom;  between  their  white  and  rosy  tiower-pyra- 
mids  wild  roses  arch  their  sprays;  the  golden  sunbeams  coax  the 
flowers' fragrance  into  the  air;  the  breeze  is  laden  with  it — with 
every  breath  one  inhales  gold  and  love.  The  forest  of  blossom  is 
full  of  the  hum  of  the  bees,  and  in  that  m3'sterious  sound,  from 
all  these  tiower-eyes,  God  speaks,  God  looks:  it  is  a  temple  of  the 
Lord.  And  that  church  music  may  not  be  wauling,  the  nightin- 
gale flutes  his  psalm  of  lament,  and  the  lark  trills  his  song  of 
praise— only  better  than  King  David.  At  a  spot  where  the  purple 
lilacs  parted,  and  the  little  island-home  was  visible,  Michael  stood 
spell-bound.  The  little  house  seemed  to  swim  in  a  flaming  sea, 
but  not  of  water,  only  of  roses.  It  was  covered  with  rose-wreaths 
climbing  to  the  roof,  and  for  five  acres  round  it  only  roses  were 
visible— thousands  of  bushes,  and  six-foot  rose-trees,  forming  pyr- 
amids, hedges,  and  arcades.  It  was  a  rose-forest,  a  rose- mountain, 
a  rose-labyrinth,  who.'e  splendor  dazzled  the  eye  and  spread  afar  a 
scent  which  surrounded  one  like  a  supernatural  atmosphere. 

Hardly  had  Michael  entered  on  the  winding  path  through  this 
wilderness  of  roses,  before  a  melodious  cry  of  joy  was  heard.  His 
name  was  called.     "  Ah,  Herr  Timar!" 

And  she  who  had  uttered  his  name  came  running  toward  him. 
Timar  had  already  recognized  her  by  her  voice:  it  was  Noemi — 
little  Noemi,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  three  years,  How 
she  had  grown  since  then — how  changed,  how  developed  she  was! 
Her  dress  was  no  longer  neglected,  but  neat,  though  simple.  In 
her  rich  golden  hair  a  rose-bud  was  fastened. 

"  Ah,  Herr  Timar!"  cried  the  girl,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
him  from  afar,  greeting  him  v/ith  frank  delight,  and  a  warm  shake 
of  the  hand. 

Michael  returned  it,  and  remained  lost  in  gazing  at  the  girl. 
Here  then,  at  last,  is  a  face  that  beams  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
him.     "  How  long  it  is  since  we  saw  you!"  said  the  girl. 

"  And  how  pretty  you  have  grown!"  exclaimed  he. 

Sympathy  shone  in  every  line  of  Noemi's  face.  "  So  you  re- 
member me  still?"  asked  Timar,  holding  the  little  hand  fast  in  his 
own. 

"  "We  have  often  thought  of  you." 

"  Is  Madame  Therese  well?" 

"  There  she  comes." 

When  she  saw  Michael  she  hastened  her  steps;  from  a  distance 
she  had  recognized  the  former  ship's  captain,  wlio  now  again,  in 
his  gray  coat  and  with  his  knapsack,  approached  her  hut.  "  God 
greet  you!  you  have  kept  us  waiting  a  long  time!"  exclaimed  the 
woman  to  her  visitor.  "  So  you  have  thought  of  us  at  last?"  And 
she  embraced  Michael  without  ceremony;  then  his  well-nlled 
knapsack  caught  her  eye.  "  Almira,"  she  said  lo  the  dog,  "  take 
this  bag  and  carry  it  in." 
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"  There  are  a  brace  of  birds  in  it,"  said  Michael. 

"Indeed!  then  take  care,  Almira,  that  Narcissa  does  not  get  at 
it." 

Noemi  wa?  affronted.  "  Narcissa  is  not  so  badly  educated  as 
thai." 

To  make  it  up,  Frau  Therese  kissed  her  daughter,  and  Noemi 
was  reconciled. 

"  Now  let  us  go  in,"  said  Therese,  taldng  Michael's  aim  famil- 
iarly.    "  Come,  Noemi." 

A  huge  boat-shaped  basket  made  of  white  osier-twigs  stood  in 
the  way.  and  its  heiiped-up  contents  were  covered  with  a  cloth. 
Noemi  began  to  lift  it  bybcith  handles;  Michael  sprung  to  help  her, 
and  Noemi  burst  into  a  childish  shriek  of  laughter,  and  drew  off 
the  cloth.  The  baskei  was  heaped  with  rose-leaves.  Michael  took 
one  handle,  and  so  they  carried  it  together  with  its  sweet  cargo 
along  the  lavender-bordered  path. 

"  Do  you  make  rose-water?"  asked  Timar. 

Therese  threw  a  glance  at  Noemi.  "  See  how  he  finds  out  every- 
thing!" 

"  With  US  in  Komorn  much  rose-water  is  made.  Manj^  poor 
women  live  by  it." 

"  Indeed?  Then  elsewhere  also  the  rose  is  a  blessing  of  the  Lord 
■ — the  exquisite  tlower  which  alone  would  make  mnn  love  this 
world!  And  it  not  only  rejoices  his  licait,  hut  gives  him  bread. 
Look  you — last  year  was  a  bad  season;  the  late  frost  spoiled  the 
fruit  and  the  vintage;  the  wet,  cold  summer  destroyed  the  bees, 
and  the  jioultry  died  of  disease:  we  should  have  had  to  fall  back 
on  our  stores  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  roses,  which  helped  us  in 
our  need.  They  bloom  every  year,  and  are  always  faithful  to  us. 
We  made  three  liundred  gallons  of  rose-water,  which  we  sold  in 
Servia,  and  got  grain  in  exchange.  Oh,  you  dear  roses — you  life- 
saving  llowcrs!" 

The  little  settlement  had  been  enlarged  since  Timar  was  last 
there.  Tliere  was  a  kiln  and  a  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  the 
rose-water.  Here  was  an  open  lire  with  the  copper  retort,  from 
which  the  first  essence  dropped  slowly;  near  the  hearth  stood  a 
great  tub  with  the  crushed  rose  leaves,  and  on  abroad  bench  lay  the 
fresh  ones  wliicli  rt  (piircd  diying. 

Michael  helped  Noemi  to  empty  the  liaskct  on  to  the  bench;  that 
was  a  scent,  a  perfume, -in  which  one  could  revel  and  intoxicate 
one's  self! 

Noemi  laid  her  little  head  on  the  soft  hill  of  rose  lcave°,  and 
said,  "  It  would  be  delicious  to  sleep  on  such  a  bed  of  roses." 

"  Foolish  child,"  Tlicrese  (hided  her.  "  You  would  never  awake 
from  that  slumber;  the  odor  would  kill  you." 

"  That  would  be  a  iovely  death!" 

"Then  you  want  to  die?"  Frau.Therc.se  said,  reproachfully; 
"  you  want  to  lea^e  me  here  alone,  you  naughtj'  child?" 

"No,  nol"  cried  Noemi,  embracing  her  inother  with  eager 
kisses.     "  I  leave  you,  my  dear,  darling,  only  little  mother!" 

"  W^liy  do  3'ou  make  such  silly  jests  then?  Don't  you  think,  Herr 
Timar,  it  is  not  right  for  a  young  girl  to  allow  herself  these  jokes 
•yvilh  her  mother— -for  a  little  giil  who  was  playing  with  a  doll  only 
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yesterday?"  MicLael  quite  agreed  with  Frau  Therese  that  it  was 
inexcusable  under  any  pretense  for  a  young  lady  to  tell  her  moilier 
that  she  thought  any  kind  of  death  would  be  delightful.  "  Now 
just  stop  here  and  see  that  the  essence  does  not  boil,  while  I  go  to 
the  kitchen  to  get  a  good  dinner  ready  for  our  guest.  You'll  stay 
all  day,  of  courte?" 

"  I  will  stay  to-day  and  to-morrow  too,  if  you  will  give  me  some- 
thing to  do  for  you.     As  long  as  you  find  me  work  I  will  remain." 

"  bh,  then,  you  can  stop  the  whole  week,"  Noemi  interrupted, 
"  for  I  can  find  you  plenty  to  do." 

"  What  work  would  you  give  Herr  Timar,  you  little  simpleton?" 
laughed  the  mother. 

"  Why,  of  course,  to  crush  the  rose  leaves!" 

"  But  perhaps  he  does  not  know  how." 

"  How  should  I  not  know  all  about  it?"  said  Timar.  "  I  have 
often  enough  helped  my  mother  with  it  at  home." 

"  Your  mother  was  a  very  good  woman,  I  am  sure." 

"  Very  good." 

"  And  you  loved  her  very  much?" 

"  Very  much." 

"  Is  she  still  living?" 

"  She  has  long  been  dead." 

"  So  now  you  have  no  one  in  the  world  belonging  to  you?" 

Timar  thought  a  moment,  and  bovt'ed  his  head  sadly — "  No 
one."  ...     He  had  spoken  the  truth. 

Michael  noticed  that  Therese  still  stood  at  the  door,  doubtful 
whether  to  go  or  not.  "  Do  you  know,  good  mother,"  said  he, 
suddenly  remembering,  "  you  need  not  go  to  the  kitchen  to  cook 
anything  for  me.  I  have  all  sorts  of  provisions  with  me;  there  is 
only  the  table  to  spread — we  shall  all  have  enough." 

"  Then  who  has  looked  after  you  and  piovided  you  so  well  with 
traveling  comforts?"  asked  Noemi. 

"  Who  but  our  Herr  Johann  Fabula?" 

"  Oh,  the  honest  steersman! — is  he  here  too?" 

"  He  is  loading  the  ship  on  the  other  bank." 

Therese  guessed  Timar's  thought,  but  she  would  not  be  behind 
him  in  delicate  tact.  She  wished  to  show  him  that  she  had  no 
scruple  about  leaving  him  alone  with  Noemi.  "  No,  I  have  thought 
of  something  else;  I  will  manage  both  here  and  in  the  kitchen. 
You,  Noemi,  can  meanwhile  take  Herr  Timar  over  the  island  and 
show  him  all  the  changes  since  he  was  here." 

Noemi  was  an  obedient  daughter;  slie  did  without  questi.  n  what 
her  mother  told  her.  She  tied  her  Turkish  handkerchief  round 
her  head,  which  framed  her  face  charmingly.  Timar  recognized 
the  scarf  he  had  left  as  a  present  to  her. 

"  Au  revoir,  darling"  "  Au  revoir,"  said  the  mother  and 
daughter  with  a  kiss.  They  seemed  to  take  leave  of  each  other 
every  time  they  parted,  as  if  going  on  a  long  journey;  and  when 
they  met  again  in  an  hour,  they  embraced  as  if  they  had  been  sep- 
arated for  years:  the  poor  things  had  onl}'  each  other  in  this  world. 

Noemi  threw  one  more  inquiring  look,  and  Therese  answered 
with  a  nod  which  meant,  "  Yes,  go!" 

Noemi  and  Timar  now  wandered  on  through  the  whole  island. 
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The  path  was  so  narrow  that  they  were  forced  to  walk  close  to- 
gether, but  Almira  had  the  sense  to  push  her  gieat  head  between 
them  and  form  a  natural  barrier.  In  the  last  three  years  cultiva- 
tion had  made  great  strides  on  the  little  island,  A  practicable  road 
had  been  cut  through  the  bushes;  the  old  poplars  had  been  up- 
rooted, the  wild  crabs  grafted;  a  skillful  hand  had  formed  neat 
fences  fn)m  the  broken  branches;  and  where  the  orchard  ceased, 
hedges  divided  the  island,  and  hemmed  in  tields  which  supplied 
pasture  for  lambs  and  goats.  One  little  lamb  had  a  red  ribbon 
round  its  neck,  and  tins  was  Noemi's  pet.  When  the  flock  saw  her 
they  ran  to  her  and  l)leated  a  greeting  which  she  understood;  then 
they  followed  her  and  Timar  to  the  border  of  the  field  where  the 
fence  stopped  them. 

Behind  these  was  to  be  seen  a  plantation  of  tine  walnuts,  with 
widespread  shady  heads  and  thick  trunks,  whose  bark  was  smootli 
as  silk.  "Look,"  said  Noemi,  "those  are  mj'  mother's  pride; 
they  are  fifteen  years  old-  -just  a  j'ear  younger  than  I  am,"  she 
said  quite  simply. 

On  the  right  was  the  marsh,  as  Timar  well  remembered  when 
he  first  came  to  the  island  and  made  his  way  through  it.  Kow  it 
was  covered  with  water-plants;  yellow  lilies  and  white  bell  flowers 
were  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  morass.,  and  in  the  midst  stood 
quietly  two  storks. 

Timar  open  the  little  gate;  it  was  a  jileasant  reminder  to  see  this 
wilderness  once  more,  and  j'et  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  guide  was 
afraid  and  uncomfortable. 

"  Are  you  sliil  all  alone  here?"  asked  IMichael. 

"  "We  are  alone.  At  market-times  people  come  to  barter  willi 
us,  and  in  winter  wood-cullers  come  and  help  us  to  liew  the  trees 
and  root  tiiem  up:  the  wood  serves  to  pay  them.  We  do  the  rest 
our.selves." 

"  But  fruit-gathering  is  very  troublesome,  especially  on  account 
of  the  wasps." 

"Oh,  that  is  not  hard  work;  our  friends  singing  there  on  the 
frees  help  us  with  the  wasp-killing.  Do  you  .see  ail  the  ncsis?  Our 
laborers  live  there;  here  no  one  troubles  them,  and  they  do  us  good 
service.    Just  listen!" 

The  wilderness  resounded  indeed  with  a  heavenly  concert.  In 
the  evening  every  bird  hastens  home,  and  then  they  are  at  their 
best.  T]iecu(koo,  the  clock  of  the  woods,  has  enough  to  do  in 
striking  I  he  hours,  and  the  thiush  whistles  in  Greek  strophes. 

Then  suddenly  Noemi  screamed  aloud,  grew  pale,  and  started 
back  Willi  her  trembling  hand  on  lier  heart,  so  that  Timar  felt  it 
his  duty  to  sci/.i  her  by  the  hand  that  she  might  not  fall.  "  Wlml 
is  it'?"  Noemi  held  her  hand  before  her  eyes  and  said,  half  laugh- 
ing and  half  crying,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  fear  and  disgust,  "  Look, 
look'  tliere  he  comes." 

"  WhoV" 

"  There,  that  one!" 

He  saw  a  large,  wrinkled,  fat  frog,  which  was  creeping  quietly 
in  the  grass,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  new-comers,  and  ready  for  a 
spring,  in  case  of  danger,  into  the  nearest  water-course. 
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Noemi  was  so  paralyzed  willi  fright  that  she  had  not  the 
strength  to  run  away. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  frogs?"  asked  Timar. 

"  I  have  a  horror  of  them;  I  should  be  frightened  to  death  if  it 
jumped  on  me." 

"  How  like  a  girl!  They  love  cats  because  they  coax  and  flatter, 
but  they  can  nol  bear  frogs  because  Ihey  are  ugly;  and  yet,  do  you 
know,  the  frogs  are  just  as  good  friends  to  us  as  the  birds:  this 
common,  despised  animal  is  the  best  assistant  to  the  gardener.  You 
know  there  are  moths  and  beetles  and  grubs  which  only  come  out 
at  night;  birds  are  asleep  then,  but  the  detested  frog  comes  out  of 
his  hole  and  attacks  our  enemies  in  the  dark;  he  feeds  on  the  night- 
moths  and  their  grubs,  the  caterpillars  and  the  slugs,  and  even  the 
vipers.  It  is  splendid  the  war  he  makes  on  noxious  insects.  Keep 
quiet,  just  look — the  ugly,  wrinkled  frog  is  not  creeping  there  to 
frighten  you — he  is  not  thinking  about  it.  He  is  a  gentle  beast, 
conscious  of  no  sin,  and  does  not  regard  you  as  an  enemy.  Do 
you  see  a  blue  beetle  fanning  with  his  wings?  That  is  one  of  the 
worst  insects,  a  wood-borer,  of  which  one  grub  suffices  to  spoil  a 
whole  young  plantation;  and  our  little  friend  has  fixed  on  him  as 
a  prey.  Don't  disturb  him;  look,  he  is  drawing  himself  up  for  a 
spring— wait.  There!  now  he  has  made  his  leap,  and  darts  out 
his  long  tongue  like  lightning:  the  beetle  is  swallowed.  You  see 
that  our  good  frog  is  not  such  a  disgusting  creature,  in  spite  of  his 
shabby  coat." 

Noemi  clasped  her  hands,'  quite  pleased,  and  already  felt  less 
dislike  to  frogs.  She  let  Michael  lead  her  to  a  seat  and  tell  her 
what  sensible  creatures  they  are,  what  funny  tricks  they  play,  and 
what  curious  games  exist  among  them.  He  told  her  of  the  sky-blue 
frog  of  Surinam,  of  which  one  specimen  cost  the  King  of  Prussia 
four  thousand  five  hundred  thalers;  then  of  the  fire-frog,  which 
sheds  a  clear  light  around  in  the  darkness,  creeps  into  houses, 
hides  in  the  beams,  and  croaks  unmercifully  at  night.  In  Brazil 
sometimes  you  can  not  hear  tihe  singers  in  the  opera-house  for  the 
chorus  set  up  by  the  frogs  which  live  in  the  building.  Now  Noemi 
was  laughing  at  this  awful  enemy,  and  the  laugh  is  half-way  from 
hatred  to  love. 

"  If  only  they  would  not  make  such  an  ugly  noise!" 

"  But  you  see  in  these  tones  they  express  their  tender  aflEection 
for  their  little  wives,  for  among  frogs  only  the  little  husband  has  a 
\  oice — the  lady  is  dumb.  The  frog  exclaims  all  night  to  his  wife, 
'  How  lovely,  how  charming  you  are!'  Can  there  be  a  more  affec- 
tionate creature  than  a  frog?" 

Noemi  was  beginning  to  look  at  it  from  the  sentimental  side, 

"  Then,  too,  the  frog  is  a  learned  animal.  You  must  know  that 
the  true  frog  is  a  weather-proj^het :  when  it  is  going  to  rain  he 
knows  it,  comes  out  of  the  water  and  croaks  his  prophecy;  when 
dry  weather  is  coming  he  goes  back  to  the  water." 

"  A.h!"  began  Noemi,  getting  interested. 

"I  will  catch  one,"  said  Timar;  "I  hear  one  among  the 
bushes." 

He  soon  came  back  with  a  tree-frog  between  his  palms.  Noemi 
trembled  and  got  excited.     She  was  red  and  pale  by  turns. 
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"  Now  look,"  said  Timar  to  her,  opening  his  hands  a  little.  ''  Ig 
it  not  a  pretly  little  thing?  It  is  as  lovel.y  a  green  as  the  young 
grass,  and  its  tiny  foot  is  liiie  a  miniature  human  hand.  How  its 
little  heart  beats!  How  it  looks  at  us  with  its  beautiful  wise  black 
cyi's  with  a  golden  ring  round  them!     It  is  not  afraid  of  us!" 

Xoemi,  wavering  between  fear  and  curiosity,  stretched  out  a 
timid  hand,  but  drew  it  quicldy  back. 

"  Take  it,  touch  it — it  is  the  most  harmless  creature  on  God's 
earth."  She  stretched  out  her  hand  again,  frightened  and  yet 
laughing,  but  looked  into  Timar's  ej'es  instead  of  at  the  frog,  and 
started  when  the  cold  body  came  in  contact  with  her  reluctant 
nerves;  but  then  suddenly  she  laughed  with  pleasure,  like  a  child 
which  would  not  go  into  the  cold  water,  and  then  is  glad  to  be 
there. 

"  Now  look,  he  does  not  move  in  your  hand;  he  is  quite  com- 
fortable. We  will  take  him  home  and  find  a  glass,  put  Avater  in, 
and  then  place  a  small  ladder  in  it  which  I  can  cut  out  of  wood. 
The  frog  shall  be  imprisoned  in  it,  and  when  he  knows  that  rain  is 
coming  he  will  climb  up  the  ladder.  Give  it  to  me;  1  will  carry 
it." 

"  No,  no;  I  will  keep  him,  and  carry  him  home  myself." 

"  Then  you  must  hold  your  hand  shut,  or  he  will  jump  out;  but 
not  too  tight  so  as  to  press  him.  And  now  let  us  go,  for  the  dew 
is  falling,  and  the  grass  it  wet." 

They  turned  homeward,  and  Noemi  ran  on,  calling  from  afar  to 
Therese,  "  Mother,  mother,  see  what  we  have  caught!  a  beautiful 
bird." 

Mamma  Therese  prepared  to  scold  her  daughter  severely. 

"  Don't  j'ou  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  catch  birds?" 

"  But  such  a  bird!  Herr  Timar  caught  it,  and  gave  it  to  me. 
Just  peep  into  my  hand." 

Frau  Therese  threw  up  her  hands  when  she  saw  the  green  tree- 
frog  there. 

"Look  how  it  blinks  at  me  with  its  beautiful  eyes!"  cried 
Noemi,  beaming  with  delight.  "  We  are  going  to  put  him  in  a 
glass,  catch  flies  for  him,  and  he  will  foretell  the  weather  for  us. 
Oh,  the  dear  little  thing!"  And  she  held  the  frog  caressingly 
to  her  cheek. 

Therese  turned  to  Timar  in  astonishment.  "  Sir,  you  are  a  ma- 
gician! Only  yesterday  you  could  have  driven  this  girl  out  of  her 
sen.'^es  with  such  a  creature  as  that." 

But  Noemi  was  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  frog.  While  she 
laid  the  table  on  the  veranda  for  supper,  she  delivered  a  complete 
batrachian  lecture  to  her  mother  on  what  she  had  heard  from 
Timar:  how  useful,  as  well  as  wise,  amusing,  and  interesting  frogs 
were.  It  was  not  true  that  they  spat  venom,  as  people  said,  that 
they  crept  into  sleepers'  mouths,  sucked  the  milk  of  cows,  nor  that 
they  burst  with  poison  if  you  held  a  spider  to  them— all  this  wiis 
pure  calumny  and  stupid  superstition.  They  are  our  best  friends, 
whicli  guard  us  at  night;  those  liltle  soft  foot-prints  which  are  visi- 
l)le  on  the  smooth  sand  round  the  house,  are  the  consoling  sign  of 
their  nightly  patrol:  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  fear  them.  Timar  had 
meanwhile  prepared  a  small  ladder  of  willow-twigs  for  the  little 
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meteorologist.  He  put  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  which  he  half 
filled  with  water,  and  covered  with  a  pierced  paper,  through  which 
the  imprisoned  prophet  was  to  receive  its  provision  of  flies.  It  of 
course  went  down  to  the  bottom,  and  declined  either  to  eat  or  to 
talk.  Noemi  welcomed  this  as  a  sign  that  the  weather  would  re- 
main fine. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Frau  Therese,  as  she  brought  out  the  supper  to 
the  little  table  at  which  they  all  sat  down;  "you  have  not  only 
worked  a  miracle  on  Noemi,  but  have  really  done  her  a  great  ben- 
efit. Our  island  would  have  been  a  paradise  if  Noemi  had  not 
been  so  afraid  of  frogs.  As  soon  as  ever  slie  saw  one  she  grew 
quite  white  and  got  a  fit  of  shivering.  No  human  power  would 
have  induced  her  to  go  across  the  fence  to  where  the  innumerable 
frogs  croak  in  the  marsh.  You  have  made  a  new  creature  of  her, 
and  reconciled  her  with  her  home." 

"  A  sweet  home!"  sighed  Timar.    Therese  sighed  aloud. 

"  Why  do  you  sigh?"  Noemi  asked. 

"  You  know  well  enough." 

And  Timar  too  knew  to  whom  the  sigh  was  due, 

Noemi  tried  to  give  a  cheerful  turn  to  the  conversation.  "  I  took 
my  aversion  to  frogs  from  the  time  when  a  naughty  boy  played  me 
a  trick,  and  threw  a  great  big  toad,  as  brown  as  a  crust,  at  me. 
He  said  it  was  a  bull-frog,  and  that  if  he  struck  it  with  a  nettle  it 
would  roar  like  a  bull.  He  did  strike  the  poor  thing,  and  then  it 
began  to  moan  piteously,  so  that  I  can  never  forget  it,  as  if  it 
would  call  for  vengeance  against  our  whole  race;  and  its  body 
was  covered  with  white  froth.  The  bad  boy  laughed  when  he 
heard  the  uncanny  voice  of  the  poor  beast." 

"  Who  was  that  wicked  boy?"  asked  Michael. 

Noemi  was  silent,  and  only  made  an  expressively  contemptuous 
movement  of  the  hand.  Timar  guessed  the  name;  heiookedat 
Frau  Therese,  and  she  nodded  assent — already  they  can  guess  each 
other's  thoughts. 

"  Has  he  never  been  here  since?" 

"Oh,  yes;  he  comes  every  year,  and  never  ceases  tormenting  us. 
He  has  found  a  new  way  of  laying  us  under  contribution.  He 
brings  a  large  boat  with  him,  and  as  I  can  not  give  him  any  money, 
he  loads  it  with  honey,  wax,  and  wool,  which  he  sells.  1  give  him 
what  he  wants,  that  he  may  leave  us  in  peace." 

"  He  has  not  been  here  lately,"  said  Noemi. 

"  Oh,  nothing  has  happened  to  him;  I  expect  his  arrival  any 
day." 

"  If  only  he  would  come  now!"  said  the  girl. 

"  Why,  you  little  goose?" 

Noemi  grew  crimson.     "  Onlj'-  because  I  should  prefer  it." 

Timar,  however,  thought  to  himself  how  happy  he  could  make 
/hese  two  people  with  a  single  word.  But  he  gloated  over  the 
/bought,  like  a  child  which  had  some  sweets  given  to  it,  and  begins 
by  eating  the  crumbs  first.  He  felt  an  inward  impulse  to  share 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  these  islanders. 

Supper  was  over,  the  sun  had  set,  and  a  splendid,  still,  warm 
night  sunk  on  to  the  fields;  the  whole  sky  looked  like  a  transparent 
pilver  veil — no  leaf  stirred  on  the  trees.   The  two  women  went  with 
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their  visitor  to  tlie  top  of  the  great  bowlder;  from  there  one  had  a 
wide  view  over  the  trees  and  the  reed-beds  far  across  the  Danube. 
The  island  lay  at  their  feet  like  an  enchanled  lake  witb  variegated 
waves.  The  apple-trees  swam  in  a  rosy,  and  the  pomegranates  in 
a  dark-red,  sea  of  blos^som;  the  poplars  looked  golden-j'ellow,  and 
the  pear-trees  white  with  snowy  bloom,  and  the  waving  tips  of  the 
plum-trees  were  radiant  in  brazen  green.  In  the  midst  rose  the 
rock  like  a  lighted  cupola,  wreathed  with  fiery  roses,  on  whose  top 
old  lavender  bushes  formed  a  thicket. 

"  Superb!"  cried  Timar,  enchanted  with'  the  landscape  out- 
spread before  him. 

"  You  ^lould  see  the  rock  in  summer,  when  the  yellow  stonecrop 
is  in  bloom,"  exclaimed  Noemi,  eagerlj^;  "  it  looks  as  if  it  had  on 
a  golden  robe.  The  lavender  blossom  makes  a  great  blue  crown 
for  its  head." 

"  1  will  come  and  see  it,"  said  Timar. 

"  Really?"  The  girl  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  joyously, 
and  Michael  felt  a  warm  pressure  such  as  no  woman's  hand  had 
ever  given  him  in  his  life.  And  then  Noemi  leaned  her  head  on 
Therese's  shoulder,  and  threw  her  arm  round  her  mother's  neck. 
All  nature  was  under  the  spell  of  deep  repose  undisturbed  by  any 
human  sound.  Only  the  monotonous  chorus  of  the  frogs  enlivened 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  night.  The  sky  offered  a  curious  specta- 
cle; half  was  blue,  and  the  other  opal  green.  There  are  two  sides 
even  to  happiness. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  the  frogs  are  saying?"  whispered  Noemi  to 
her  mother — "  '  Oh,  how  dear  you  are,  how  sweet!'  They  say  that 
all  night  long — '  Oh,  you  darliug,  you  sweet!'  "  and  she  kissed 
Theresse  at  every  word. 

Michael,  forgetful  of  himself  and  of  the  whole  world,  stood  on 
the  rock  with  folded  arms.  The  young  crescent  glittered  between 
the  quivering  foliage  of  the  poplars,  now  shining  like  pure  silver; 
a  wonderful  new  feeling  crept  into  the  man's  breast.  Was  it  fear 
or  longing? — memory  aroused  or  dawning  hope? — awakening  joy 
or  dying  grief? — instinct  or  warning? — madness,  or  that  breath  of 
spring  which  seizes  on  tree  and  grass,  and  every  cold  or  warm- 
blooded animal? 

Just  so  had  he  gazed  at  the  waning  moon,  which  threw  its  long 
reflection  on  the  waves  as  far  as  the  sinking  ship.  His  involuntary 
thoughts  talked  with  the  ghostly  magnetic  rays,  and  they  with 
him. 

"  Do  you  not  understand?  I  will  return  to-morrow,  and  then 
you  will  know." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   SPIDEK  AMONG   THE  ROSES. 

■  People  who  live  by  their  labor  have  no  time  to  admire  the 
moonlight  from  mountain-fops,  or  to  waste  in  observation  on  the 
beauties  of  nature:  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  already  waited  to 
"be  relieved  of  their  milky  tribute  by  their  mistress.  Milking  was 
the  office  of  Frau  Tlierese,  and  it  was  Noemi's  duty  to  cut  grass 
enough  for  the  herd.  Timar  continued  the  conversation  meanwhile 
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Wjth  his  back  leaning  against  the  stable-door,  and  lighting  his  pipe 
jiist  as  the  countrj^man  does  when  he  is  courting  the  peasant  girl. 

The  great  boiler  must  be  refilled  with  fresh  rose-infusion,  and 
then  they  can  all  go  to  bed.  Timar  begged  for  the  bee-house  to 
sleep  in,  where  Frau  Therese  spread  him  a  couch  of  fresh  hay,  and 
Noemi  arranged  his  pillow.  Very  little  was  needed  to  woo  him  to 
slumber.  Hardly  had  he  lain  down  before  sleep  closed  his  eyes; 
he  dreamed  all  night  that  he  had  become  a  gardener's  boy,  and 
was  making  endless  rose-water. 

When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  already  high  in  the  heavens.  The 
bees  buzzed  round  him  busily;  he  had  overslept  himself.  That 
some  one  had  already  been  here  he  guessed,  because  near  his  couch 
lay  all  the  toilet  necessaries  he  had  brought  in  his  knapsack.  A 
poor  traveler  who  is  used  to  shaving  every  day  feels  very  uncom- 
fortable when  unable  to  go  through  that  operation;  his  mind  is  as 
much  disturbed  by  that  confounded  stubble  as  if  it  were  a  prick 
of  conscience.  When  he  was  ready,  the  women  already  awaited 
him  at  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  bread  and  milk,  and  then 
they  went  to  the  day's  work  of  rose- gathering. 

Michael  was,  as  he  desired,  set  to  rose-crushing.  Noemi  picked 
off  the  petals,  and  Frau  Therese  was  busy  with  the  boiler.  Timar 
told  Noemi  all  about  roses.  Not  that  they  were  like  her  cheeks, 
at  which  she  would  have  burst  out  laughing,  but  he  imparted  to  her 
what  he  had  learned  about  them  in  his  travels:  learned  things  which 
Noemi  listened  to  with  attention,  and  which  instilled  into  her  a 
still  greater  respect  for  Timar.  jjfWith  young  acd  innocent  maidens 
a  clever,  intelligent  man  has  a  great  advantage,  y 

"  In  Turkey  they  use  rose-water  in  eating  and  drinking.  There, 
too,  whole  groves  of  roses  are  planted;  there  beads  are  made  of 
roses  pressed  into  the  form  of  balls  and  strung  together:  that  is 
why  they  are  called  rosaries.  In  the  East  there  is  one  lovely  kind 
of  rose  from  which  attar  is  made;  it  is  the  balsam  rose,  and  grows 
on  trees  of  ten  feet  high,  whose  branches  are  bent  to  the  ground  by 
their  snow-white  burden.  Their  scent  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
kind;  if  you  throw  the  petals  into  water  and  set  them  in  the  sun,  in 
a  very  short  time  the  surface  is  rainbow-colored  with  the  oil  that 
the  petals  exude.  It  is  the  same  with  the  evergreen  rose,  which 
does  not  shed  its  leaves  in  winter.  The  Ceylon  and  Rio  roses  dye 
the  hair  and  beard  light,  and  so  fast  that  they  do  not  lose  their 
color  for  years;  for  this  purpose  alone  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  them.  The  leaves  of  the  Moggor  rose  stupefy;  you  are  intoxi- 
cated by  their  scent  as  if  with  beer.  The  Vilmorin  rose  has  the 
property  that,  it  if  is  bitten  by  a  certain  insect  which  is  obnoxious 
to  it,  it  throws  out  great  tubers,  which  are  said  to  send  a  crying 
child  to  sleep  if  put  under  its  pillow." 

"  Have  you  been  everywhere  where  roses  grow?"  asked  Noemi. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  about  in  the  world.  I  have  been 
to  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Constantinople." 

"  Is  that  far  from  here?" 

"  If  one  traveled  on  foot  one  would  get  to  Vienna  in  thirty  days 
from  here,  and  to  Constantinople  in  forty  days." 

"But  you  went  in  a  ship." 
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"That  takes  longer  still;  for  I  should  have  to  take  in  cargo  oil 
the  w!iy/' 

"  For  whom?" 

"  For  the  owner  I  was  traveling  for," 

"  Is  Ilerr  Brazovics  still  your  principal?" 

"  Who  told  you  about  him?" 

"  The  steersman  who  came  with  you." 

"  No  longer  now — Herr  Brazovics  is  dead." 

"Dead!  so  he  is  dead?  And  his  wife  and  daughter?"  inter 
rupted  Frau  Therese,  quickly. 

"  They  have  lost  everything  hy  his  death.*' 

"  Ah,  just  God!    Thy  avenging  hand  has  reached  them!" 

"  3Iother,  good  mother!"  cried  ISoemi,  with  gentle  entreaty. 

"  Sir,  there  is  one  more  thing  j^ou  ought  to  know.  When  that 
blow  fell  on  us,  when  I  had  implored  Brazovics  on  my  knees  not  to 
drive  us  to  beggary,  it  struck  me  that  this  man  had  a  wife  and 
child.  I  determined  to  find  out  his  wife  and  tell  her  my  miserj^ — 
she  would  help  me  and  take  pity  on  us.  1  took  my  child  in  my 
arms  and  traveled  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  to  IComorn. 
1  sought  her  out  in  her  fine  large  house,  and  waited  at  tlie  door, 
for  they  would  not  let  me  in.  At  last  Fiau  Brazovics  came  out 
witli  her  five-year-old  daughter.  I  fell  on  mj'  knees,  and  begged 
her  for  God's  sake  to  take  compassion  on  us,  and  be  our  mediator 
with  her  husband.  The  woman  seized  my  arm  and  thrust  me 
down  the  step;  1  tried,  in  falling,  to  protect  my  child  with  both 
arms,  that  it  might  not  be  hurt,  and  struck  my  head  against  one  of 
the  two  pillars  which  support  the  Ijalcony.  Here  is  the  scar  still 
visible.  The  little  girl  laughed  aloud  when  she  saw  me  limping 
away  and  heard  my  baby  cry.  That  is  why  I  sing  '  Hosanna,'  and 
blessed  be  the  hand  which  thrust  her  away  from  the  steps  down 
which  she  cast  us." 

"  Oh,  mother,  don't  talk  so!" 

"  So  they  have  come  to  misery?  Have  they  become  beggars 
themselves— the  haughty,  purse-proud  people?  Do  they  wear 
rags,  and  l)eg  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  their  former  friends?" 

"  No,  dear  lady,"  said  Michael;  "  some  one  has  been  found  to 
take  care  of  them." 

"Madman!"  cried  Therese,  with  passionate  force.  "Why 
should  he  put  a  spoke  in  fate's  wheel?  How  can  he  dare  to  re- 
ceive into  his  liome  the  curse  which  will  ruin  him?" 

Noemi  ran  to  her  mother  and  covered  her  mouth  with  both 
hands;  then  she  fell  on  her  neck  and  sealed  her  lips  with  kisses. 
"  Dearest  mother,  do  not  say  such  things.  Do  not  utter  curses;  I 
can  not  l)car  to  hear  them— take  them  back.  Let  me  kiss  away  the 
dreadful  words  from  jour  lips." 

Therese  recovered  herself  under  her  daughter's  caresses.  "Do 
not  1)6  afraid,  silly  child,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  "  Curses 
fall  idly  on  the  air.  They  are  only  a  bad,  superstitious  habit  of 
us  old  women.  God  never  thinks  of  noticing  the  curses  of  such 
worms  as  we  are,  and  keeping  them  till  the  day  of  judgment.  My 
curses  will  take  effect  on  no  one." 

"It  is  already  fulfilled  on  me,"  thought  Timar.  "I  am  the 
madman  who  received  them  into  his  house." 
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Noemi  tried  to  bring  the  subject  of  roses  back.  "  Tell  me,  Herr 
Timar,  how  could  you  get  such  a  Moggor  rose  whose  scent  stupe- 
fies?" 

"  If  you  wis^h,  I  will  bring  you  one." 

"  Where  do  they  grow?" 

"  In  Brazil." 

"  Is  that  far?" 

"  Tiie  other  side  of  the  world." 

"  Must  you  go  by  sea?" 

"  Two  mouths  continuously  at  sea." 

"  And  why  would  you  go?" 

"  On  business — and  to  fetch  you  a  Moggor  rose." 

"  Then  do  not  bring  me  any," 

Noemi  left  the  liitchen,  and  Michael  noticed  that  tears  were  in 
her  eyes.  She  only  returned  to  the  distillery  when  she  had  filled 
her  baslvct  with  rose  leaves,  and  shook  them  out  on  to  the  rush- 
matting,  where  they  made  a  large  hill. 

The  boiling  of  yesterday's  rose-essence  lasted  till  midday,  and 
after  breakfast  Frau  Therese  said  to  her  guest  that  there  was  not 
much  work  for  to-day,  and  that  they  could  go  for. a  walk  in  the 
island.  One  who  was  so  great  a  traveler  might  be  able  to  give 
good  advice  to  the  islanders,  as  to  what  vegetables  they  might 
usefully  and  profitably  introduce  into  their  little  Eden.  Frau 
Therese  said  to  the  dog,  "  Stop  here  and  watch  the  house!  Lie 
down  in  the  veranda  and  don't  stir!"  Almira  understood  and 
obeyed. 

Michael  disappeard  with  his  companions  among  the  plantations. 

Hardly  had  they  vanished  into  the  wood  before  Almira  began  to 
prick  her  ears  uneasily  and  to  growl  angrily.  She  scented  some- 
thing. She  shook  her  head,  rose  from  time  to  time,  but  lay  down 
again.  A  man's  voice  became  audible,  which  sung  a  German  song, 
whose  refrain  was,  "  She  wears,  if  I  can  trust  my  eyes,  a  jet-black 
camisole."  The  person  coming  from  the  shore  sings,  of  course, 
on  purpose  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  He  js  afraid 
of  the  great  dog— but  it  does  not  bark. 

The  new  arrival  appears  from  among  the  shadows  of  the  rose- 
arbor.     It  is  Tlieodor  Krisstyan. 

This  time  he  is  attired  lilie  a  fashionable  dandy,  in  a  dark-blue 
tunic'wini  golden  buttons;  and  his  overcoat  hangs  on  his  arm. 
Almira  does  not  stir  at  his  approach.  She  is  a  philosopher,  and 
reasons,  if  I  fiy  at  this  man,  the  end  of  it  will  be  that  I  shall  be 
tied  up  and  not  he.  I  shall  do  better  to  keep  my  opinion  of  him 
to  myself,  and  to  look  on  in  armed  neutrality  at  what  he  does. 
Theodor  drew  near  confidently,  and  w^histling  to  his  huge  black 
enemy.  "  Your  servant,  Almira.  Come,  Almirakin,  you  dear  old 
dog — where  are  your  ladies?  Bark  a  bit  to  please  me.  Where  is  our 
dear  Mamma  Thcrefe?"     Almira  could  not  be  induced  to  answer. 

"  Look,  tlien,  litlle  dog.eie,  what  1  have  got  for  j^ou — a  piece  of 
meat;  there,  eat  it.  What?  Don  t  you  vs'ant  it?  You  fancy  it's 
poisoned,  you  fool?  Gol)ble  it  up,  j^ou  beauty!"  But  Almira 
would  not  even  snilf  at  the  piece  of  meat,  until  Narcissa  (it  is  well 
known  that  cats  have  no  decision  of  character)  crept  up  to  it, 
which  made  Almira  angry,  and  she  began  to  scratch  a  large  hole  in 
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the  ground;  there  she  buried  the  meat,  like  a  careful  dog  which 
makes  provision  for  a  day  of  necessity. 

"Well,  what  a  distrustful  beast  it  is, "  murmured  Theodor  to 
himself.     "  Am  I  to  be  allowed  to  go  in?" 

But  that  was  not  allowed.  Almira  did  not  say  so  in  words,  but 
she  curled  her  lip  to  let  him  see  the  beautiful  w'hite  teeth  under- 
neath. 

"  Stupid  creature,  j'ou  don't  mean  to  bite  me?  Where  can  the 
•women  be?    Perhaps  in  the  distillery?" 

Theodor  went  in  and  looked  round— he  found  no  one.  Ho 
washed  his  face  and  hands  in  the  steaming  rose-water,  and  it  gave 
him  especial  pleasure  to  think  that  so  he  had  spoiled  the  work  oi 
a  whole  day. 

When  he  wanted  to  come  out  of  the  distillery,  he  found  the  en- 
trance barred  by  the  dog.  Almira  had  laid  herself  down  across  th& 
threshold  and  showed  him  her  while  teeth.  "  Indeed,  so  now  you 
•won't  let  me  come  out,  j'ou  churl?  Very  well,  I  can  wait  here  till 
the  women  return.  I  can  find  a  little  place  to  rest  on."  And  so 
saying  he  threw  himself  on  the  heap  of  rose  leaves  Noemi  had 
turned  out.  "  Ah,  what  a  good  bed — a  Lucullan  couch!     Ha!  ha!" 

The  women  came  back  with  Michael  from  their  walk  through 
the  island.  Therese  saw  •v\ith  uneasiness  that  Almira  was  not  ly- 
ing in  the  veranda,  but  was  guarding  the  door  of  the  distillery. 

When  Theodor  lieardTherese's  voice,  he  thought  of  a  good  trick 
to  play.  He  buried  himself  in  the  rose  leaves,  so  that  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  of  him;  and  when  Noemi,  with  the  words,  "  What  iiave 
you  here,  Almira?"  looked  in  at  the  door,  he  put  his  head  out  and 
grinned  at  her:  "Your  own  beloved  bridegroom  is  here,  lovely 
Noemi!" 

Noemi,  starting  back,  screamed  aloud. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  the  mother,  hastening  up. 

"  There,  among  the  roses  ..."  stammered  the  girl. 

"  Well,  Avhat  among  the  roses?    A  ppider?" 

"  Yes  ...  a  spider  ..." 

Theodor  sprung  laughing  from  his  bed  of  roses,  and  like  one 
who  has  surprised  his  dear  ones  with  a  capital  joke,  rushed  with 
shouts  of  laughter  to  Mamma  Therese,  embraced  her,  without  no- 
ticing her  angry  looks  or  Noemi's  disgusted  face,  and  kissed  her 
several  times. 

"  Ha!  ha!  Did  I  take  you  by  surprise?  You  sweet  dear  mamma, 
be  happy:  your  dear  son-in-law  is  here;  he  has  risen  like  a  fairy 
from  the  ro.ses.  He!  he!"  Then  he  turned  toward  Noemi,  but 
she  slipped  away  from  his  embrace,  and  then  first  Theodor  Kriss- 
tyan  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  tiiird  person — Michael  Timar. 

This  discovery  damped  iiis  joviality,  which  indeed  was  only  put 
on,  and  tor  this  reason  it  was  disagreeable  to  see  some  one  with 
•vfliom  most  unpleasant  lecollectiotis  were  connected. 

"  Your  servant,  ^Mr.  Supercargo!"  he  addressed  Timar.  "  We 
meet  here  again?  You  have  not  any  more  Turkish  pashas  in  your 
.ship?    He!  he!     Don't  be  afraid,  Mr.  Supercargo." 

Timar  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing.  Then  Theodor 
turned  to  Noemi,  and  put  his  arm  caressingly  round  the  girl's 
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waist,  who  in  answer  to  it  pushed  him  away  and  turned  her  face 
from  him. 

"  Leave  the  girl  alone!"  said  Therese  shortly,  in  a  severe  tone. 
"  What  do  you  want  now?" 

"  There,  there — don't  turn  me  out  of  the  house  before  I  have  got 
in.  Is  it  not  permissible  to  embrace  my  little  bride?  Noerai  won't 
break  if  I  look  at  her?     What  are  you  so  afraid  of  me  foi  ?" 

"  We  have  good  reason,"  said  Therese,  sullenly. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  little  mother.  This  time  1  have  not  come  lo 
get  anything  from  you:  1  bring  you  something — a  great,  great  deal 
of  money.  Ilo!  ho!  a  heap  of  money!  So  much  that  you  could 
buy  back  your  tine  house  that  you  once  had,  and  the  tields  and  gar- 
dens on  the  Ostrova  Island — in  short,  all  that  you  have  lost.  You 
shall  have  it  all  again.  I  know  that  I,  as  a  son,  owe  you  the  duty 
of  making  good  all  that  you  lost  by  my  poor  father's  fault." 

By  this  time  Theodor  had  become  so  sentimental  that  he  was 
''shedding  tears,  but  it  left  the  spectators  unmoved;  they  believed 
as  little  in  his  tears  as  in  his  laughter. 

"  Let  us  go  in,  into  the  room,"  said  he,  "  for  what  I  have  to 
■^ay  is  not  for  every  ear." 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,"  Frau  Therese  said,  angrily. 
*  What  do  you  mean  by  '  every  ear  '  here  on  this  lonely  island? 
Toucan  say  anything  before  Timar:  he  is  an  old  friend — but  go 
:)n.     I  know  you  are  hungry,  and  that's  what  it  all  means." 

"  Ah,  you  dear  good  mother!  how  well  you  know  your  Theodor's 
little  weakness  of  always  having  a  splendid  appetite.  And  you  do 
30  thoroughly  understand  the  exquisite  Greek  cuisine,  at  sight  of 
which  one  would  wish  to  be  all  stomach.  There  is  no  such  house- 
keeper in  the  world  as  you  are.  I  have  dined  with  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  but  he  has  no  cook  who  can  compare  with  you." 

Frau  Therese  had  the  weakness  of  being  sensitive  to  praise  of  her 
housekeeping.  She  never  grudged  good  things  to  any  guest,  and 
«3ven  her  deadly  enemy  she  could  not  send  away  empty. 

Theodor  wore  a  so-called  Figaro  hat,  which  was  then  in  fashion, 
and  managed  that  the  low  door-way  of  the  little  cottage  should 
knock  it  off  his  head,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say,  "  Oh,  these  con- 
founded new-fangled  hats!  but  that's  sure  to  happen  when  ope  is 
used  to  high  door-ways.  In  my  new  house  they  are  all  folding- 
doors,  and  such  a  splendid  view  over  the  sea  from  my  rooms." 

"  Have  you  then  really  a  home  anywhere?"  asked  Therese  as 
she  laid  the  table. 

"  I  should  think  so!  At  Trieste,  and  in  the  tinest  palace  in  the 
town.     I  am  agent  to  the  piincioal  shipbuilder." 

"  At  Trieste?"  interrupted  Timar.     "  What's  his  name?" 

"  He  turns  out  sea-going  vessels,"  said  Theodor,  casting  a  con- 
temptuous look  at  Timar.  "  He  is  not  merely  a  barge-builder — 
and  for  that  matter  his  name  is  Signor  Scarameili." 

Timar  was  silent,  lie  did  not  care  to  let  out  that  he  himself  was 
having  a  large  vessel  built  for  the  ocean  trade  by  Scarameili. 

"  I  am  just  rolling  in  money!"  bragged  Theodor.  "  Millions 
and  millions  pass  through  my  hands.  If  I  were  not  such  an  hon- 
est man,  I  could  save  thousands  for  myself.  I  have  bought  some- 
thing for  my  dear  little  Noemi,  which  I  once  promised  her.    What 
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dill  T  ptoniise?  A  riii.2:.  Wliat  sort  of  a  stone?  A  rulw,  an  eni- 
c  ahlv  Well,  it  if!  a  biilliant,  ;i  four-canit  brilliant:  it  siiall  be-our 
betrothal  ring.  Here  it  is."  Theodor  felt  in  his  breeches- pocket, 
fumbled  a  long  time,  made  at  last  a  terrible  grimace,  and  s^Lared  on 
tlie  ground.  "  It  is  lost!"  groaned  he,  turning  his  pocket'^out,  and 
sliowing  the  treacherous  hole  through  which  the  valuable  engage- 
ment-ring with  the  fonr-carat  diamond  had  escaped.  Noemi  broke 
into  a  hearty  laugh.  She  had  such  a  lovely  ringing  voice  when 
he  laughed,  and  one  seldom  had  a  chance  of  hearing  it. 

"But  il  is  not  lost!"  cried  Theodor;  "you  may  spare  your 
laughter,  fair  lad}'!"  and  he  began  to  draw  oil  hi-s  boot— and  there 
really  was  the  ring,  which  fell  out  of  the  lurned-over  top  of  the 
boot  on  to  the  tray. 

"  There  it  is!  A  good  horse  does  not  run  away.  My  little 
Noemi's  engagement-ring  has  never  left  me.  Look  now,  Mamma 
Therese — your  lulure  sonin-law  has  brought  this  for  his  bride; 
there,  what  do  you  sa\'  to  that?  And  you,  Mr.  Underwriter,  if 
you  understand  these  things,  what  do  }-ou  value  this  diamond  at?" 

Timar  looked  at  tlie  stone  and  said,  "Paste.  In  the  trade  it  is 
worth  about  live  groschen." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Supercargo!  What  do  you  know  about  it? 
You  understand  hay  and  maize,  and  perhaps  never  saw  a  diamond 
in  your  life." 

And  so  saying,  he  placed  the  despised  ring,  which  Noemi  would 
on  no  account  wear,  on  his  little  finger,  and  was  busy  all  through 
the  meal  in  showing  it  off.  Tlie  j'oung  gentleman  had  a  fine  ap- 
petite. Duiing  dinner  he  talked  very  big  about  what  a  gigantic 
establishment  this  si;ipbuilder's  was,  and  how  many  million  square 
feet  of  wood  were  required  every  year.  There  were  hardly  any 
trees  left  in  the  neighborhood  fit  for  building  .ships.  They  had  to 
be  brought  from  America.  There  were  only  a  few  left  in  Scla- 
vonia.  Only  after  he  had  dined  w'ell,  he  came  out  with  the  princi- 
]ial  altair. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  come 
about." 

Therese  looked  at  him  with  anxious  distrust. 

"  Now  I  will  make  you  all  happj' — you,  as  well  as  Noemi  and 
myself.  And  besides,  I  can  do  Signor  IScaramelli  a  good  turn, 
'i'liat's  enough  tor  me.  Says  Scaramelli  to  me  one  day,  '  Friend 
Kri.sstyan,  I  say,  you  will  have  to  go  olf  to  Ura/il." 

"  If  only  you  were  there  now!"  sigheil  Therese. 

Theodor  understood  and  smiled.  "  You  must  know  that  from 
there  comes  the  best  wood  for  shipbuilding.  The  makaya  and  the 
murmuru  tree,  used  for  the  keel;  the  poripont  and  patanova,  from 
which  the  ribs  are  made;  the  ro3'oc  and  grasgal-trccs,  which  do 
not  decay  in  water;  the  '  mort-au.K-iats '-tree,  the  iron-wood  for 
rudder  shafts,  and  sour  gum-tree  for  paddle-tloats;  also  the  teak 
and  mahogany  for  ship's  titlinu'^.  and — " 

"  Pray,  stop  with  your  riiiiculous  Indian  names,"  interrupted 
Therese;  "you  think  you  will  turn  mj^  head  by  reeling  out  a 
whole  botanical  catalogue,  so  that  I  sha'n't  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  Tell  me  why — if  there  are  such  incomparable  trees  in  Brazil 
— why  j-ou  arc  not  there  already?" 
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"  Yes,  but  tlial's  just  where  my  grand  idea  comes  in.  Wliy, 
said  I  to  Signer  Scaramelli,  sliould  I  travel  to  Brazil  when  vvi; 
have  plenty  of  wood  close  by  even  belter  than  that  of  Brazil?  I 
know  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube  which  is  provided 
with  a  virgin  forest,  and  where  grow  splendid  trees,  which  can 
compete  wi'h  those  of  South  America." 

"  I  thought  so,"  murmured  Therese  to  herself. 

"  The  poplars  take  the  place  of  the  patanovas;  the  nut-trees  far 
surpass  mahogany,  and  those  we  hare  iu  hundreds  on  our  island." 

"  My  nut-trees!" 

"The  wood  of' the  apple-tree  is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
jaskariila  tree." 

"  Indeed;  so  you  have  already  disposed  of  my  apple-trees!" 

"  Plum-tree  wood  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  best  teak." 

"  And  those  too  you  would  cut  down  and  sell  to  Signor  Scara- 
melli?"  asked  Frau  Therese,  quietly. 

"  We  shall  get  a  mint  of  money  for  them;  at  least  fen  gulden 
For  each  tree.  Signor  Scaramelli  has  given  me  crnie  Uanclie.  He 
"bas  left  me  free  to  make  a  contract  with  you.  I  have  it  in  my 
pocket;  you  have  only  to  sign  and  our  fortune  is  made.  A'nd 
when  once  the  useless  trees  here  are  cut  down,  we  will  not  stay 
here,  l)ut  go  and  live  in  Trieste.  We  will  plant  the  whole  island 
with  '  Pruiius  mehaleb  ' — you  know  they  make  Turkish  pipe-stems 
from  it.  This  tree  requites  no  care;  we  need  onlj^  keep  one  man 
here;  he  would  sell  the  j^early  crop  of  tulnilar  stems  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  we  should  receive  five  hundred  ducats  for  every  rood 
— for  ten  roods  five  thousand  ducats." 

Timar  could  not  suppress  a  smile.  Speculations  of  such  rash- 
ness had  not  occurred  even  to  him. 

"  Well,  what  is  there  to  laugh  at?"  Theodor  said,  in  a  lordly 
'manner.     "  I  know  all  about  these  things." 

"  And  I  understand,  too,"  said  Therese,  "  what  you  want.  As 
often  as  my  unlucky  star  brings  yoii  here,  you  appear  like  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  I  may  be  sure  you  have  some  malicious  scheme 
against  me.  You  know  that  you  will  not  find  any  money  with  me, 
but  you  help  yourself.  Once  before  you  came  with  a  boat  and 
carried  off  what  we  had  saved  for  our  own  use,  and  turned  it  into 
money.  Now  j-ou  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  whtcli 
you  took  tithes  more  jealouslj^  than  any  usurious  pasha.  You 
want  to  sell  the  trees,  too,  over  my  head — those  trees,  my  treas- 
ures, m}^  only  friends  in  the  world,  which  I  have  planted  and  nurt- 
ured, which  keep  me,  and  under  which  I  can  rest.  Fy!  for 
shame!  to  tell  me  such  stories  of  getting  mone.y  for  these  trees,  to 
build  ships  of  them.  For  certain,  j'ou  would  only  cut  them  down 
to  sell  them  for  a  trifle  to  the  nearest  charcoal-burner — that  is  j'our 
splendid  plan.  Who  are  you  going  to  take  in?  Not  me,  who 
know  your  cunning.  I  tell  you,  have  done  with  your  foolish  tricks, 
or  you  may  yet  learn  what  is  the  use  of  Turkish  pipe  stems!" 

"No,  no.  Mamma  Therese,  1  am  not  thinking  of  joking;  you 
may  be  sure  I  did  not  come  here  for  nothing:  remember  what  day 
it  is.  It  is  my  /t'/e-day,  and  the  day  of  my  little  darling  Noemi's 
birth.  You  know  my  poor  father  and  hers  betrothed  us  to  each 
other  when  we  were  little;  they  settled'  that  as  soon  as  Noemi  was 
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seventeen  vre  sliould  be  united.  I  should  have  come  fiom  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  SMch  a  day  as  this.  Here  I  am,  wiih  all  iLe 
warmth  ot  my  lovii.g  heart;  bu;  people  can  not  live  on  love  alone. 
It  is  true  I  iret  j^ood  pay  from  Sii^nor  Scaramelli,  but  tliat  goes  to 
the  splendid  furn'tiue  of  my  iiouse  in  Trieste.  You  musi  give 
ine  somethiner  wiih  Noeini,  so  that  she  may  make  an  appearanee 
consistent  vvi;h  her  rank.  The  bride  can  not  enter  the  bridegioom's 
liDUsewiMi  empty  hands;  slie  is  j-our  only  daughter,  and  lias  a 
right  to  require  of  you  that  you  should  piovide  for  her  Iiand- 
somely." 

Noeini  had  .=ial  down  sulkil}'  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  re- 
mained with  her  back  to  the  company  and  lier  h'  ad  against  the  wall. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Theodor.  '  You  must  give  Noemi  a  dowr}'. 
Do  not  be  so  seltish.  Keep  half  your  trees,  for  all  I  caie,  and 
leave  the  other  half  tome;  where  and  how  I  sell  them  is  my  affair. 
Give  Noemi  the  nut-trees  for  a  dowry:  for  those  I  have,  really,  a 
certain  purchaser." 

Therese  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  patience.  "  Listen,  Theodor. 
I  do  not  know  whether  to-day  is  your  fete  or  not,  but  one  thing  I 
do  know,  that  it  is  not  Xoemi's  birthday.  And  yet  more  surely  I 
know  that  Noenu  will  not  marry  you,  if  you  were  the  only  man 
on  God's  earth." 

"  Ha!  ha!  leave  that  to  me— I  am  not  afraid." 

"  Just  as  you  like;  but  now,  once  for  all,  you  shall  never  have 
my  splendid  nut-trees,  if  Noah's  ark  was  to  be  built  of  them.  One 
single  tree  I  will  give  you,  and  that  you  can  Uie  for  the  end  you 
•will  come  to  .sooner  or  later.  You  say  to-day  is  your/e/e-day, 
and  that  would  be  a  good  daj'  to  do  it." 

At  these  words  Theodor  rose,  but  not  to  go  on  his  way — only  lo 
turn  the  chair  he  had  l)een  sitting  on,  and  place  him.selt  astride  on 
it,  with  his  elbows  on  its  back,  and  looking  into  Therese's  eyes  he 
said  with  provoking  coolness — 

"  I  must  saj'  you  are  verj'  kind.  Mamma  Therese;  you  seem  to 
li'ave  forgotten  that  if  I  .say  one  word — " 

"  Say  it  then!  You  can  speak  freely  before  this  gentleman:  he 
knows  everything." 

"  And  that  this  island  does  not  belong  to  you?" 

"  Yei=.  • 

"  And  that  it  would  only  cost  me  one  word,  either  at  Vienna  or 
Constantinople — " 

"  To  make  us  homeless  and  shelterless  and  beggars." 

"  Yes;  1  can  do  that!"  cried  Theodor  Kri.sstyan,  who,  now 
showing  his  true  colors,  looked  with  greedy  e3'es  at  Therese  and 
drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  which  he  held  toward  her.  "  Here 
is  the  agreement,  and  here  is  the  date.  You  know  what  I  can  do. 
and  1  will  do  it.  if  you  do  not  sign  this  contract  immediately." 
Therese  trembled. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Timar,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  Theodor's 
shoulder.     "  You  can  not  do  th.it  " 

"  What?"  asked  he,  throwiiii:  his  head  back  defiantly. 

"  Lay  information  anywhcic  of  the  existence  of  this  island,  and 
of  its  unauthorized  occupatioii." 

"  Why  should  I  not  do  it?" 
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"  Because  another  lias  already  done  if." 

"  You!"  cried  Tlieodnr,  raising  his  fist  to  Michai.1. 

*'  You!"  exclaimed  Therese,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  brow. 

"  Yes;  I,"  said  Tiniar,  steadily  and  calmly.  "  I  have  given  in- 
forioatioii  both  at  Yiennii  aiul  in  Constantinople,  that  here  close  to 
the  Ostrova  Island  a  nameless  and  uninhabited  islet  has  been  formed 
in  the  couise  of  the  last  fifty  years  Tlicn  I  begged  of  the  Vienna 
Government  as  well  as  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  leave  me  the  usu- 
fruct of  tlie  islet  for  ninet}''  years:  as  an  acknowledgement  of  own- 
ership, the  Hungarian  Government  is  to  receive  every  year  a  sack 
of  nuts,  and  tlie  Sul)lime  Poite  a  box  of  diied  fruit.  The  patent 
in  question  and  the  imperial  firman  are  already  in  my  hands." 
Timar  drew  the  two  deeds  out  of  the  envelope  he  liad  received  at 
his  Baja  office,  and  which  had  so  much  pleased  him.  When  he 
became  a  great  man,  he  had  determined  to  procuie  comfort  and 
peace  for  this  poor  storm-driven  family.  That  sack  of  nuts  and 
box  of  fruit  had  cost  him  large  sums.  "  But,"  he  concluded,  "  I 
hastened  to  transfer  the  rights  thus  obtained  to  the  present  inhab- 
itants and  colonists.     Hei'e  is  the  official  deed  of  settlement." 

Therese  fell  {•peechless  at  Michael's  feet.  She  could  only  sob 
and  kiss  the  hands  of  the  man  who  had  freed  her  from  this  incar- 
nate curse,  and  driven  away  the  phantom  which  oppressed  her 
heart  by  day  and  night. 

Noemi  held  her  two  hands  on  her  heart,  as  if  afraid  that  it 
would  crj^  aloud,  and  betray  what  her  lips  suppres.sed. 

"  You  see  then,  Herr  Theodor  Krijstyan,"  said  Michael,  "  that 
you  have  nothing  to  get  on  this  island  tor  tiie  next  ninety  years." 

Pale  with  rage,  Theodor  screamed,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  "  And 
wdio  are  j^ou  who  dare  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  this  family? 
What  gives  you  a  right  to  do  it?" 

"  My  love!"  cried  Noemi  suddenly,  with  all  the  strength  of 
overpowering  passion,  while  she  fell  on  Michael's  breast,  andthrew 
her  arms  round  his  neck. 

Theodor  said  not  a  word  more.  He  shook  his  fist  in  silent  rage 
at  Timar,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  In  his  look  lay  that  hatred 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  use  a  dagger  or  to  mix  poison.  But 
even  when  he  was  gone,  the  girl  still  held  Timar's  neck  in  her 
embrace. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OUT   OF   THE   WORLD. 

What  induced  Noemi  to  throw  herself  on  Timar's  breast  and 
acknowledge  openly  that  she  loved  him?  Did  she  wish  thus  to 
banish  forever  the  man  whose  presence  was  hateful  to  her,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  desire  her  as  his  wife? 
Had  this  child  of  solitude  no  idea  of  the  etiquette  which  demands 
that  such  feelings  should  be  concealed  in  a  maiden's  breast?  Or 
did  she  confuse  love  with  the  gratitude  she  could  not  help  feeling 
toward  the  man  who  had  freeJ  her  and  her  mother  from  anxiety, 
and  won  for  their  lifelong  enjoyment  the  possession  of  this  littls 
paradise?     Perhaps   slie  was    alarmed  when   9h§  saw  ber  tof- 
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mentor  feeling  for  a  weapon,  and  had  insfinotivcly  llirown  lierself 
on  her  benefactor's  breast  to  protect  him  fioin  atlack.  She  might 
have  thought  that  tliis  poor  ship's  captain,  whose  niolher  was  as 
pror  as  her  mother,  liad  said  that  he  liad  "  no  one  "  in  tlie  world; 
why  shouhl  she  not  be  "  some  one  "  to  him?  Wonhl  lie  have  re- 
turned here  if  something  had  not  attracted  him,  and  if  he  cared  for 
her  why  should  she  not  love  him? 

No,  no;  no  explanation,  no  reason,  no  excuse  was  needed;  here 
was  nothing  but  pure,  unselfish  love. 

She  did  not  know  why,  she  asked  for  no  reason— she  only  loved. 
She  loved  without  inquiring  whether  it  was  allowed  by  God  and 
man,  whether  it  would  biing  her  jo^'  or  S'lrrow.  Siie  did  not  long 
to  be  happy  or  great,  her  lord's  liege  lady,  crowned  with  the  silver 
CIO  \n,  and  blessed  by  the  Triune  God — she  only  loved.  She  never 
thought  of  humiliation  with  bent  head,  she  asked  neither  the  pro- 
tection of  a  husband  nor  the  pity  and  forgiveness  of  God— she  only 
loved.     Such  was  Noemi. 

Poor  Noemi!  what  you  must  suffer  for  this!  .  .  .  Michael  had 
for  the  first  time;  in  his  life  heard  it  said  that  some  one  loved  him. 
From  real  inclination,  as  a  poor  ship's  captain  in  another  man's 
service,  without  selfish  interest,  for  his  own  sal'e  alone.  A  mirac- 
ulous warmth  overllowed  his  heart,  the  warmth  which  will  awake 
the  dead  from  their  long  sleep  at  the  resurrection.  He  raised  his 
hands  timidly  and  trembling  to  the  shoulders  of  the  girl,  and 
asked,  with  softly  whispering  voice,  "  And  that  is  really  true?" 

The  maiden  moved  the  head  which  lay  on  his  heart  and  nodded 
to  him.     "  Yes;  it  is  true." 

IVIichael  looked  at  Therese.  She  came  toward  them,  and  laid  her 
liand  on  Noemi's  head,  as  if  to  say,  "  Well,  then,  love  him!"  It 
was  a  solemn  and  silent  scene,  in  which  each  could  hear  liie  heart- 
beats of  the  other. 

Therese  broke  the  silence  first.  "If  only  yoa  knew,"  she  said 
to  Timar,  "  how  many  tears  the  girl  has  shed  for  you.  If  you  had 
seen  her  go  daily  up  the  rock,  and  look  for  hours  over  the  quiet 
landscape,  where  you  vanished  fiom  her  sight. '  If  you  had  heard 
her  whisper  your  name  in  her  dreams!" 

Noemi  made  a  deprecating  gesture  with  her  hand,  as  if  to  enT 
treat  her  mother  to  betray  no  more.  But  Michnel  only  noticed  it 
by  dra\\ing  her  closer  to  himself.  See,  here  at  last  is  one  being  in 
the  wide  world  who  knows  how  to  love  him;  who  in  the  "  ]\Ian  of 
Gold  "  loves  the  man  and  not  the  gold.  And  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  had  been  in  banishment,  as  long  as  he  had  walked  through 
the  world,  and  onlj^  now  had  found  a  new  earth  and  new  heaven, 
and  in  them  a  new  life.  He  bent  to  kiss  the  girl's  brow,  and  felt 
her  heart  throb  against  his. 

And  around  him  were  only  springing  flowers,  fragrant  shrubs, 
humming  bees,  and  singing  birds,  which  all  proclaimed  "  Thou 
shall  love!"  Sneechloss  bliss  led  them  out  into  the  air,  and  when 
tliey  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  lolh  tliought,  "  How  wonderful! 
thine  ej'cs  are  the  same  color  as  mine."  The  brilliant  sk}-  and  the 
fragrant  earth  had  agreed  to  inthrall  them — their  own  inclination 
completed  the  spell.    When  a  child  who  has  never  loved,  and  ^ 
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inan  who  lias  never  been  loved,  meet  each  other,  liow  is  it  likely  to 
he  with  them? 

The  day  drew  to  a  olose,  but  they  had  not  yet  been  satisfied  with 
joy.  The  evening  fell,  the  moon  rose.  Noemi  led  Michael  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  whence  she  had  once  looked  after  the  departing 
guest  with  tears.  There  Timar  sat  down  among  the  sweet  lav- 
ender; JSToemi  placed  herself  beside  him,  and  leaned  her  curly 
golden  head  ou  the  arm  of  the  man,  wliose  enraptured  face  was 
raised  to  the  sky.  Therese  stood  behind  them  and  looked  down 
smiling.  The  silver  moon  shone  radiant  from  the  golden  dusky 
vault,  and  the  tempting  phantom  spoke,  "  Behold  this  treasure!  it 
belongs  to  you.  You  found  it;  it  gave  itself  to  you  and  is  yours. 
You  had  obtained  all  except  love,  only  that  was  wanting,  and  now 
you  have  found  that  too.  Take,  enjoy  to  the  dregs  the  cup  which 
the  Almighty  has  given  you.  You  will  become  a  new  man!  The 
man  whom  a  woman  loves  becomes  a  demi  god.  You  are  happy; 
you  are  beloved."  .  .  .     Only  the  inner  voice  whispered,  "  You 

are  a  thief!" 

******** 

With  the  first  kiss  a  new  world  had  arisen  for  Michael;  a  won- 
derful cliange  had  taken  place  in  his  soul.  The  first  feeling  which 
overpowered  him  was  a  secret  diead,  a  tear  of  happiness;  should  he 
submit  to  it  or  fly  from  it?  Does  a  blessing  or  a  curse  rest  on  it? 
does  it  bring  life  or  death?  what  follows  on  it?  What  deity  will 
answer  these  questions?  Tlie  flower  is  answered  when  it  unfolds 
its  cup,  the  butterfly  when  it  opens  its  wings,  the  bird  when  it 
buihls  its  nest;  but  not  the  man  when  he  asks,  "  Is  it  good  or  evil 
to  follow  the  call  of  my  heart?" 

And  his  heart  said,  "  Look  in  her  eyes!"  It  is  not  sinful  to  be 
transported  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  and  this  intoxication  lasts. 
Michael  forgot  the  whole  world  when  he  looked  in  her  eyes;  a 
new  creation  arose  for  him,  full  of  bliss  and  joy  and  earthly  hap- 
piness.    The  exquisite  presentiment  stupefied  him. 

Since  liis  youth  no  one  had  loved  him.  lie  had  once  hoped  for 
affection,  struggled  for  it  with  might  and  main,  and  when  he 
thought  he  was  at  the  goal,  his  joy  was  turned  to  aslies  bj'  crush- 
ing disappointment.  And  here  to  his  face  he  is  told  that  he  is  be- 
loved. Everything  tells  him  so;  the  animals  which  lick  his  hand, 
the  lips  which  betray  the  heart's  secret,  the  blush  and  the  glance 
which  tell  more  than  the  mouth.  Even  she  who  ought  to  guard 
the  secret  jealous}^  the  mother  of  the  loving  I'iil,  even  she  betrays 
it — "  She  loves  so  passionately  that  it  will  be  her  death!" 

No;  that  it  shall  not  be.  .  .  . 

Timar  passed  on  the  island  one  of  those  days  which  outweigh  an 
eternity.  '  A  day  full  of  endless  feeling — a  day  of  self-forgetfulness 
and  waking  dreams,  when  what  a  man  has  longed  for  in  visions  of 
the  night  actually  stands  before  him. 

But  when  on  the  third  night,  after  a  season  of  ideally  rapturous 
intercourse,  he  returned  from  tlie  moonlit  world  of  enchantment 
to  his  solitary  dark  bedroom,  the  inward  accuser,  who  would  not 
be  silenced  or  lulled  to  sleep,  called  him  to  account. 

This  voice  would  not  let  him  sleep.  He  was  restless  all  night, 
and  dawn  found  him  out  under  the  trees;  his  decision  was  made — ■ 
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he  would  go  away  and  not  come  back  for  a  long  lime,  till  he  was 
forgotten.  Till  he  also  had  forgotten  that  he  had  lived  three  days 
in  El)'sium,  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  know  happiness. 

When  the  sun  rose,  he  liad  been  round  tlie  whole  island,  and 
when  he  got  back  he  found  Frau  Therese  and  her  daughter  busy 
preparing  breakfiist. 

"  I  must  go  away  today,"  said  Michael  to  Therese. 

"  So  soon,"  whi.^pered  Xoemi. 

"  He  has  a  great  deal  to  do,"  said  Therese  to  her  daughter. 

This  was  only  natural  enough.  A  captain  is  only  a  servant  who 
must  look  after  his  affairs,  and  not  waste  the  time  for  which  he 
must  account  to  his  employer. 

He  was  not  pressed  to  stay — it  was  quite  right  that  he  should 
leave.  He  will  come  back,  and  they  have  plentj'^  ot  time  to  wait 
for  him — one  year,  two  years,  till  the  liour  of  death,  till  eternity. 
But  Noemi  did  not  touch  her  glass  of  new  milk:  she  could  not 
have  swallowed  a  drop.  He  must  nnt  be  detained;  if  he  has  busi- 
ness he  must  go  and  attend  to  it.  Therese  herself  brought  out  his 
gun  and  knapsack,  and  said  to  Xoemi,  "  You  carry  the  gun,  that 
Almira  may  not  hurt  it.     Go  witli  him  to  the  boat." 

Timar  walked  silently  beside  Noemi;  the  girl's  hand  rested  in 
his;  suddenly  she  stood  still.  Michael  did  so  too,  and  looked  in 
her  eyes.  "You  want  to  ask  me  something?"  he  said.  The  girl 
thought  awhile,  tlien  she  said,  "  Xo;  nothing."  Timar  had  learned 
to  read  her  eyes;  he  guessed  her  thoughts.  Noemi  wanted  to  ask 
him,  "  Tell  me,  my  beloved,  my  all,  what  has  become  of  the  white- 
faced  girl  who  once  came  with  you  to  the  island,  and  was  called 
limea?" 

But  she  said  nothing,  only  walked  on  silently  with  his  hand  in 
hers. 

Michael's  heart  was  heavy  when  they  said  goodbye.  When 
Xoemi  gave  him  his  gun  .she  whispered  to  him.  "  Take  care  of 
yourself,  that  no  harm  may  come  to  you;"  and  when  she  pres.sed 
his  hand,  she  looked  at  him  once  more  with  tho.se  heavenly  blue 
and  soulful  eyes,  and  said,  with  a  voice  of  entreaty,  "  You  will 
return?" 

Michael  was  fascinated  by  the  entreating  voice.  He  pressed  the 
chihl  to  him  and  murmured—"  Why  don't  you  say  '  Wilt  not  thou 
return?'     Why  am  I  never  to  hear  thou  V 

The  girl  cast  down  her  eyes  and  gently  shook  her  head.  "Do 
fay  '  thou,'  "  he  begged  once  more.  She  hid  her  face  on  Michael's 
breast,  but  would  not  do  his  will. 

"  So  you  can  not,  or  will  not,  Pall  me  '  thou  V— one  single  word 
— are  you  afraid?"  The  maiden  covered  her  face  v.  ilh  both  hands, 
and  wiis  silent.  "  Noemi,  I  beg  of  thee  say  that  one  little  word  and 
make  me  happy.     Do  ncjt  let  me  go  without  it." 

But  she  shook  her  head  silently  and  could  not  utter  it. 

"Then  farewell  to  you,  dear  Noemi,"  faltered  Michael,  and 
sprung  into  his  boat.  The  rushes  of  the  marsh  soon  hid  the  island 
from  ids  gaze.  But  as  long  as  he  could  distinguish  its  woods,  he 
still  saw  the  girl  leaning  on  an  acacia-tree,  sadly  gazing  out  with 
her  head  on  her  hand;  but  she  did  not  call  after  him  the  desired 
word. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   TEOriC   OP   CAPRICORN. 

After  Michael  bad  rowed  across  to  the  other  side,  he  gave  over 
the  boat  to  a  tisherman  to  keep  till  he  came  back.  But  would  he 
ever  come  back? 

He  wished  to  ,go  ou  foot  as  far  as  the  wharf,  where  Fabula  was 
busy  with  the  lading  of  his  ships.  It  is  hard  work  to  row  against 
the  stream,  and  in  Timar's  present  frame  of  mind  he  was  in  no 
mood  for  muscular  exertion;  there  was  in  his  heart  a  stronger  cur- 
rent, to  contend  ng  inst  which  he  needed  all  his  strength. 

The  district  tbrr.igh  which  he  had  to  pass  was  a  widespread  al- 
luvial deposit  cf  ilse  Danube,  like  those  found  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river.  The  rapiicious  stream  has  burst  some  dam,  and 
altered  its  course.  Every  year  it  tears  portions  from  one  bank  and 
carries  them  over  to  tlie  otiier.  On  this  deposit  the  trees  uprooted 
with  it  form  a  new  growth,  and  through  this  dark  natural  forest 
wind  lonel}^  paths — the  roads  of  the  osier-cutters  and  fisher-folk. 
Here  and  theie  you  come  to  a  forsaken  hut  with  a  shingle  roof 
whose  walls  are  covered  with  creepers.  These  sometimes  shelter  a 
snipe-shooter,  conceal  a  rObber,  or  form  the  lair  of  a  wolf  and  her 
cubs. 

Michael,  deep  in  thought,  strode  silently  on  through  this  desert: 
he  had  thrown  his  gun  over  his  shoulder. 

"  You  can  never  return  here,"  said  Timar  to  himself.  "  If  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  through  one  lie  with  consistency,  how  can  you 
manage  two? — two  contradictory  lies?  If  you  accept  Noemi's  love, 
you  will  be  inseparabij' bound  to  her,  and  must  live  henceforth  two 
lives,  both  full  of  deceit.  .  .  .  You  are  no  boy,  to  be  passion's 
tool,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  passion  which  you  feel,  possibly  merely 
a  passing  desire  or  only  gratified  vanity. 

"  Then  the  rejected  bridegroom— how  is  he  to  be  got  rid  of?  He 
would  kill  you',  or  you  him — a  delightful  relationship  indeed  to 
end  on  the  scaffold!" 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow;  it 
soothed  his  burning  temples  to  let  the  breeze  fan  them. 

"  Am  I  never  to  be  happy?"  he  sighed.  "  All  these  years  I 
have  worked  eaily  and  late  for  other  people;  why  should  I  be  so 
wretched?  I  adored  my  wife,  and  her  coldness  has  brought  me  to 
despair;  but  Noemi  loves  me.  That  can  no  longer  be  altered,  and 
in  the  island,  outside  the  world,  the  laws  of  society  and  religion 
have  no  power.  ...  I  could  easily  \:ny  cff  that  fellow  who  comes 
bet'.^een  us,  and  then  1  could  live  here  in  peace  fo.'  half  the  year. 
Timea  would  only  suppose  that  1  was  away  ou  business." 

The  wind  of  spring  rustled  through  the  young  poplar  stems. 
Here,  where  the  path  turned,  stood  a  hut  made  of  interwoven  osier- 
twigs,  whose  entrance  was  concealed  by  brambles.  Timar  stood 
still  and  put  on  his  hat.  At  that  moment  two  shots  rattled  close  to 
him,  the  two  balls  whistling  over  his  head  with  that  unpleasant 
sound  which  resembles  the  buzz  of  an  approaching  wasp  or  the 
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clang  of  an  fcolian  harp.  Michael's  hat,  pierced  by  two  balls,  flew 
from  his  head  into  the  bushes.  Both  shots  fame  "from  the  ruined 
hut.  For  ihe  lirst  in.stiint  ihe  ih:.ck  puiaiyzed  his  limbs;  they  came 
like  two  answers  to  his  secret  thoughts.  A  shudder  ran  through 
his  whole  body:  the  next  moment  lising  fury  took  tlie  place  of 
f'';M';  he  lowered  his  gun.  cocked  both  barrels,  and  rushed  angiily 
Inward  Ihc  hut,  from  wliich  the  smoke  of  the  discharged  weapon 
p(  u  ed  tlirough  the  crevices. 

Before  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  stood  a  trembling  man — Theodor 
Krisstyan.  Ilis  discharged  pistol  was  still  in  his  hand,  he  held  it 
now  as  a  protection  to  his  head,  and  shook  so  that  every  limb  quiv 
ered. 

"  It  is  3'ou — you!"  cried  ^lichael. 

"  Mercy!"  stammeicd  Ihe  trembling  wretch,  throwing  away  his 
pistol,  and  stretcliing  Ijotli  hands  entreatingly  to^Iichael  his  knees 
knocked  together,  and  he  could  hardly  keep  his  feet;  his  face  was 
pale  as  death,  his  eyes  dull,  he  was  more  dead  than  alive.  Timar 
recovered  his  composure:  fear  and  anger  had  left  him— he  lowered 
his  gun.     "  Come  nearer,"  he  said  to  the  assassin. 

"  I  dare  not,"  faltered  he,  clinging  to  the  wood- work.  "  You 
•will  kill  me." 

"Don't  be  afraid;  1  don't  want  j-our  life.  There" — he  dis- 
charged his  gun  in  the  air — "  now  I  am  unarmed,  and  3'Ou  have  no 
cause  to  fear."  Theodor  crept  out.  "  You  wanted  to  kill  me," 
said  Michael.     "  You  wrcfcln  d  creature!     1  pity  you!" 

The  young  rascal  dared  not  look  at  him. 

"  Theodor  Krisstyan,  so  young,  and  already  a  murderer! — but 
you  could  not  do  it."  E.xamine  yourself;  you  are  not  naturally  bad, 
but  your  soul  has  Ixon  envenomed:  I  know  your  histoiy,  and  I 
make  excuses.  You  liave  good  capacities,  and  use  them  badly — 
you  are  a  vagabond  and  a  swiiidier;  does  such  a  life  content  you? 
Impossible! —betrin  r.fiesli--sli;ill  I  help  you  to  a  post  in  which  j'ou 
can,  with  your  edufalion,  honestly  support  yourself?  I  have  many 
connections:  it  is  in  my  power:  there  is  my  liand  on  it," 

The  murdejer  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  man  he  would  have 
killed,  seized  the  offered  hand  with  b(,th  his  own,  and  covered  it, 
sobbing,  witJi  kisses. 

"  Oh,  sir.  you  are  the  firs'  man  who  has  ever  spoken  thus  to  me; 
let  me  kneel  "at  your  feel!  Fiom  boyhood  I  have  been  clmsed  from 
ever}'  door  like  "a  dog  without  a  master;  1  lii.d  to  steal  or  beg  every 
morsel  I  eat;  no  one  gave  me  a  hand  but  lho.se  who  weie  worse 
than  mvself,  and  who  led  me  further  astray.  I  have  led  a  shame- 
ful, miserable  life,  full  of  deceit  and  treachery,  and  I  tremble  be- 
fore any  one  who  knows  me;  and  you  hold  out  a  hand  to  me — 
you,  for  whom  I  have  been  lying  in  wait  like  a  brigaml,  you  will 
save  nie  fiom  myself!  Let  me  kued  Ijcfoie  you,  and  thus  receive 
3'our  commands!" 

"Stand  uj)!  I  am  no  friend  to  sentiment;  tears  make  me  sus- 
picious." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Tlieodor,  "  and  especially  with  such  a 
•well-known  actor  as  I  am.  who  if  j'ou  say  to  him  '  Take  that  gros- 
chen  and  cry,'  could  at  once  break  into  Hoods  of  tears.  Now  peo- 
ple don't  believe  me  if  I  really  weep;  I  will  suppress  my  tears." 
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"  All  the  more  because  I  do  not  intend  1o  address  a  moral  lecture 
to  you,  but  only  to  speak  ot  very  dry  business  mailers.  You  spoke 
of  your  connection  with  Scaramelli,  and  a  business  journey  to 
Brazil." 

"  All  lies,  sir." 

"  So  I  thought.     You  have  no  connection  with  Scaramelli?" 

"  I  had,  but  it  was  broken  off." 

"  Did  j^ou  run  away,  or  were  you  dismissed?" 

"The  former." 

"  With  trust-money?" 

"  With  three  or  four  hundred  gulden." 

"  Say  five  hundred.  Would  you  not  be  glad  to  return  them  to 
the  firm?    I  have  relations  with  their  house." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  remain  there." 

"  And  what  connection  has  this  with  the  Brazilian  journe}^?" 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it;  no  ship-wood  comes  from 
there." 

"  Not  even  those  you  mentioned,  among  which  were  dye  and 
chemical  woods?" 

Theodor  smiled.  "  The  truth  is  that  I  wanted  to  sell  the  trees 
of  the  ownerless  island  to  a  charcoal-burner  to  get  a  little  money; 
Therese  guessed  at  once  my  real  object." 

"  Then  you  did  not  come  to  the  island  for  Noemi's  sake?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  as  manj^  wives  as  tbe  countries  1  have  visited." 

"  H'm — I  know  of  a  very  good  situation  for  3^ou  in  Brazil,  an 
agency  for  a  lately  commenced  enterprise,  where  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hungarian,  German,  Italian,  English,  and  Spanish  languages 
is  necessarj'. " 

"  I  speak  and  write  ail  these  languages." 

"  1  know  it — and  also  Greek,  Turkish,  Polish,  and  Russian:  you- 
are  a  clever  fellow.  1  will  procure  for  you  this  situation,  in  which 
you  can  make  use  of  your  talents.  The  agency  of  which  I  speak 
carries  with  it  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  and  a  percentage 
of  the  profits,  the  amount  of  which  will  depend  on  yourself." 

Theodor  could  hardly  believe  his  cars.  But  he  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  pretense  that  when  he  was  overcome  by  real  gratitude  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  give  it  expression,  lest  it  should  be  taken 
for  acting. 

"  Is  this  your  real  meaning,  sir?" 

"  What  motive  should  I  have  at  this  moment  for  jesting  with 
you?  You  attempted  my  life,  and  I  must  secure  myself.  I  can 
not  send  you  out  of  the  world — my  conscience  forbids  it — so  I  must 
fry  to  make  an  honest  man  of  you  in  the  interest  of  my  own  safety. 
If  you  are  in  good  circumstances,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Now  you  can  understand  my  cour.se  of  action.  As  a  proof  that  my 
offer  is  in  earnest,  take  my  pocket-book.  You  will  find  in  it  the 
necessary  journey  expenses  to  Trieste,  and  probably  as  much  as 
what  you  owe  to  Scaramelli.  At  Trieste  j'ou  will  find  a  letter 
which  gives  you  further  directions,  And  now  we  will  part — one 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left." 

Theodor's  hand  shook  as  he  received  the  pocket-book.  Michael 
lifted  his  pierced  hat  from  the  ground.  "And  you  can  look  on 
these  shots  just  as  you  like.   If  they  were  the  attack  of  an  assassin, 
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yon  have  every  reason  not  to  approach  me  in  any  region  witliin 
"icach  of  (he  law;  but  if  Ihcy  were  the  shots  of  an  insulted  gentle- 
man, you  know  that  at  our  next  meeting  it  is  my  turn  to  shoot." 

Theodor  Krisstyan  bared  his  breast,  and  exclaimed  passionately, 
"  Shoot  JUL'  if  ever  1  come  in  sight  of  you  j.gain!  Shoot  me  like  a 
mad  dog!"  He  raised  the  discharged  pistol,  and  pressed  it  into 
Timar's  hand.  "  Shoot  me  with  ni}'  own  pistol  it  you  ever  meet 
me  in  this  world!     Do  not  ask,  say  not  a  word,  but  kill  me!" 

He  insisted  on  Michael's  taking  the  pistol,  and  putting  it  in  his 
pocke^ 

"  Farewell!"  said  Timar,  and  then  he  left  him  and  went  on  his 
way. 

Theodor  stood  still  looking  after  him.  Then  he  ran,  and  caught 
him  up.  "  Sir,  one  word — you  have  made  a  new  man  of  me — al- 
low me,  if  ever  I  write  to  you,  to  begin  with  the  words,  '  Mj'  Fa- 
ther.' In  those  words  once  lay  for  me  shame  and  horror;  let  me 
find  in  them  henceforth  a  fountain  of  tru.st  and  happiness— my 
father,  my  father!" 

He  kissed  Michael's  hand  with  impassioned  warmth,  rushed 
away,  tlirew  himself  down  on  the  grass  behind  the  first  bush  that 
hid  him  from  Timar's  eyes,  and  wept — real,  true  fears. 

******** 

Poor  little  Noemi  stood  for  an  hour  under  the  acacia-tree  where 
she  had  taken  leave  of  Michael.  Therese,  as  she  stayed  out  so 
long,  had  gone  to  seek  her,  and  now  sat  beside  her  daughter  on  the 
grass.     Not  to  be  idle,  she  had  brought  out  her  knitting. 

Suddenly  Noemi  exclaimed,  "  Mother,  did  you  hear? — two  shots 
on  the  other  shore!" 

They  listened.     There  was  deep  stillness  in  the  drowsy  air. 

"  Two  more  shots!     Mother,  what  is  it'?" 

Therese  tried  to  calm  her.  "  They  must  be  sportsmen,  child, 
who  are  shooting  there." 

Noemi 's  cheeks  lost  their  color,  and  she  looked  as  pale  as  the 
acacia  blossoms  over  her  head.  She  pressed  her  hands  vehemently 
to  her  breast  and  faltered,  "  Oh,  no,  no!  he  will  never  come  back!" 

It  grieved  her  to  the  heart  that  she  had  not  said  the  little  word 
"  thou  "  to  him  when  he  begged  so  hard. 

******** 

"Master  Fabula,"  said  Timar  to  his  faithful  steward,  "this 
y«ar  we  will  not  send  the  crop  either  to  Kaab  or  Komorn." 

"  Wliat  sliall  we  do  with  it,  then?" 

"  We  will  grind  it  here.  1  have  two  windmills  on  my  property, 
and  we  can  hire  thirty  water-mills;  those  will  sullice." 

'  Then  we  must  open  a  huge  warehouse,  where  we  can  sell  such 
a  quantity  " 

"  That  will  not  be  wanting.  We  will  load  the  flour  into  small 
ships,  which  can  go  up  to  Karlstadt;  thence  we  will  transfer  it  in 
barrels  to  Brazil." 

"To  Brazil!"  screamed  Fabula,  quite  frightened.  "  I  can't  go 
there  with  it." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  sending  you  there,  Master  Fabula;  your 
^epiiitment  is  the  grinding  and  the  transport  to  Tri?st?.    J  wUl 
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give  the  agents  and  millers  their  orders  to-day,  and  you  can  scold 
and  manage  in  ray  absence  just  as  if  I  were  there." 

"  Many  thanks,"  said  Master  Fabula,  and  shook  his  head  vio- 
lently as  Herr  von  Levetincz^^  left  the  office.  "  That  will  be  a  gi- 
gantic folly,"  he  grumbled  to  himselt.  "  To  begin  with,  the  flour 
will  be  musty  before  it  arrives;  then  no  one  will  buy  it;  thirdly, 
nobody  will  ever  see  the  color  of  money  which  has  to  come  from 
Brazil.  How  could  he  claim  it?  there  is  no  fiscal  authority  there, 
or  even  a  vice-consul.  In  short,  it  is  just  another  of  those  colossal, 
everlasting  pieces  of  folly  of  our  Herr  LevctinczJ^  but  it  will  turn 
out  well,  to  every  one's  surprise,  as  every  stupid  thing  does  that 
our  master  undertakes.  And  I  don't  doubt  that  our  flour-ships  will 
come  back  laden  with  gold-dust  from  Brazil;  but  for  all  thai  it  is 
a  great  folly." 

Our  Herr  Fabula  was  perfectly  right.  Timar  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  ran  a  risk  in  this  speculation  of  losing  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  gulden.  But  this  idea  was  not  of  to-day.  It  had 
long  been  in  his  mind  whether  a  Hungarian  merchant  might  not 
make  better  profits  than  in  grain  contracts  and  the  chartering  of 
cargo-ships.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  those  goods  which  have 
to  struggle  with  foreign  competition  to  find  their  own  place  in  the 
great  bazaar  of  the  world's  market? 

The  export  trade  in  flour  was  an  old  plan  of  his.  To  prepare  for 
its  execution  he  had  completed  his  mills,  and  built  a  large  vessel 
at  Trieste.  But  the  reason  of  his  hasty  determination  to  begin 
work  at  once  was  only  on  Noemi's  account;  and  his  meeting  with 
Thedor  had  brought  this  decision  to  a  head. 

This  business  was  only  a  pretext;  the  principal  thing  was  to  put 
a  hemisphere  between  himself  and  that  man.  Those  who  saw  in 
what  ceaseless  labor  Timar  spent  the  next  weeks — how  he  hurried 
from  one  mill  to  another,  and  from  there  to  his  ships;  how  he  dis- 
patched them  the  moment  they  were  laden,  and  personally  superin- 
tended the  transport— all  said,  "  What  a  pattern  of  a  merchant! 
He  is  tremendously  rich;  he  has  directors,  agents,  captains,  stew- 
ards, overseers,  foremen,  and  yet  he  sees  to  all  himself  like  a  com- 
mon contractor.  He  understands  business."  (If  only  they  had 
known  what  depended  on  this  business! 

Three  weeks  passed  before  the  first  ship  laden  with  barrels  of 
Hungarian  flour  lay  ready  to  weigh  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Tri- 
este. The  ship  was  called  "  Pannonia;"  it  was  a  beautiful  three- 
masted  galliot.  Even  Master  Fabula  was  loud  in  its  praise;  for  he 
was  present  at  the  loading  of  the  flour.  But  Timar  himself  never 
saw  it;  he  had  not  once  come  to  Trieste  to  see  it  before  it  started. 
During  those  weeks  he  i-emained  in  Levetinczy  or  Pancsova.  The 
whole  enterprise  was  in  Scaramelli's  name;  Timar  had  his  reasons 
for  keeping  his  own  name  out  of  it;  and  he  only  communicated  in 
writing  with  the  fully  empowered  firm  o^  Scaramelli. 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Theodor  Krisstyan.  When  he 
opened  it  he  was  surprised  to  find  money  in  it — a  hundred  gulden 
note.     The  contents  of  the  letter  ran  thus — 

"My  Father,— When  you  read  these  lines  I  shall  be  afloat  on 
board  the  splendid  ship  '  Pannonia,'  as  Brazilian  agent  of  the  house 
pf  Scaramelli. 
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"  Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  j'our  kind  recommendation. 
The  bank  has  advanced  me  two  months'  salary,  of  which  I  inclose 
a  hundred  gulden,  with  the  request  that  you  would  be  good  enough 
to  pay  it  over  to  the  landlord  of  The  White  Siiip  at  Pancsova.  I 
am  in  delit  to  tiiat  amount  to  that  poor  man,  and  am  thankful  to 
be  able  to  pay  this  sum.  Heaven  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness  to 
me!" 

Timar  breathed  freely.  "The  man  has  already  improved;  he 
remembers  liis  old  debts  and  pays  them  with  his  savings.  What  a 
sweet  thouglit  to  have  brought  a  lost  sheep  back  to  the  fold— to  be 
the  savior  of  an  enemy  who  attempted  one's  life — to  give  back  to 
him  life,  the  world,  honor,  and  bring  to  light  a  pearl  purified  of 
the  mire  in  which  it  lay!  Is  not  this  a  truly  Christian  act?  You 
have  a  generous  soul.  If  only  the  inward  accuser  would  not  reply, 
*  Yon  are  a  murderer!' 

"  You  do  not  rejoice  to  have  saved  a  man,  but  rather  at  getting 
rid  of  him.  If  you  received  news  that  a  tornado  had  caught  your 
ship  and  sunk  it  with  every  soul  on  board,  what  joy  it  would  give 
you!  You  are  not  thinking  of  the  flour-trade  with  its  profits  and 
losses,  but  that  every  year  in  the  swamps  of  La  Plata  and  the  river 
Amazon  that  fearful  specter  walk.s— the  yellow  fever — which,  like 
the  tiger,  lies  in  ambush  for  the  new-comer.  Of  everj^  hundred, 
sixty  fall  victims  to  it.  It  is  that  of  which  the  prospect  gives  you 
pleasure.     You  are  a  murderer!" 

Timar  felt  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has  succeeded  in  put- 
ting an  enemy  out  of  the  way — a  joy  with  which  bitter  self-con- 
demnation and  anxious  forebodings  were  mingled. 

******** 

From  henceforward  Timar  was  transformed.  He  was  hardly  to 
be  recognized.  The  usually  cold-blooded  man  betrayed  in  every- 
thing a  singular  restlessness;  he  gave  contradictory  orders,  and 
forgot  an  hour  after  what  he  had  said.  If  he  started  on  a  journey, 
he  turned  back  half-way;  he  began  to  avoid  husincss,  and  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  most  important  affairs;  then  again  he  grew  so  ex- 
citable that  the  smallest  neglect  enraged  him.  He  might  be  seen 
wandering  on  the  shore  for  half  a  day  at  a  time,  with  his  head 
down  like  one  who  is  nearly  mad,  and  begins  by  running  away 
from  home.  Another  time  he  shut  himself  into  his  room  and 
would  not  let  any  one  in;  the  letters  which  came  to  him  from  all 
l)arts  la}'  unopened  in  a  heap  on  his  table.  This  shrewd,  clever 
man  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  golden-haired  girl  whom  he 
had  seen  for  the  last  time  leaning  on  a  tree  by  the  island  shore, 
with  her  head  supported  on  her  arm.  One  day  he  determined  to 
return  to  her,  and  the  next  to  drive  the  remembrance  of  her  from 
his  breast.  He  began  to  be  superstitious;  he  waited  for  signs  from 
Heaven,  and  visions  to  deti'de  what  he  .sliould  do.  Dreams  always 
brought  the  siime  face,  happy  or  sad,  sul/inissive  or  inconsolable, 
and  he  was  mpre  crazy  than  ever.     But  Heaven  sent  him  no  sign. 

One  day  he  decided  to  be  reasonable  and  attend  to  his  business 
affairs;  that  might  perhaps  stead}'  his  brain.  He  sat  down  before 
the  heap  of  letters  and  began  to  open  them  all  in  turn.  All  that 
Ctime  of  it  was  tUat  he  had  forgotten  at  the  cad  of  a  letter  what  h^ 
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bad  read  at  the  beginninj?.  He  only  cared  to  read  what  was  written 
in  I  hose  blue  eyes*.  But  his  heart  began  to  beat  fast  when  a  letter 
tell  ii'to  Ills  bauds  which  was  heavier  than  the  rest;  be  knew  the 
baiulvvriting  of  the  addref^s;  it  was  Tiniea  s. 

ills  blood  ran  cold.  This  was  the  sign  from  Heaven,  this  will 
deride  the  conflict  in  his  soul. 

Timea  writes  to  him — the  angelic  creature,  the  spotless  wife.  ,A 
single  tender  word  from  her  will  exercise  an  influence  on  her  bus- 
band  like  a  cry  of  "  danger  "  to  a  drunken  man.  These  well- 
known  cliaracters  will  call  up  the  saintly  face  before  bis  mind's 
eye,  and  lead  him  back  to  the  right  path. 

In  the  letter  is  a  smrll  object;  it  must  be  a  loving  surprise,  a  little 
souvenir.  Yes!  to-moirow  is  her  husband's  birthday.  This  will 
be  a  charming  letter,  a  sweet  remembrance.  Michael  opened  the 
envelope  very  carefully,  after  cutting  round  the  seal.  Tbe  first 
thing  that  surprised  him  was  a  key  which  fell  out — tbe  key  of  his 
writing-table. 

But  in  the  letter  were  these  words:  "  My  dear  Sir,— You  left 
the  ke}'  of  your  writing-table  in  the  lock.  That  you  may  not  be 
uneasy  about  it,  I  send  it  to  you.     God  keep  you! — Timea." 

Nothing  furtber.  Timar  bad  forgotten  to  take  out  tbe  key  that 
night  when  he  came  home  secretly,  when  tbe  conversation  with 
Albalie  bad  so  disturbed  his  mind. 

Nothing  but  tbe  key  and  a  couple  of  frigid  lines.  Timar  put 
down  the  letter  in  vexation. 

Suddenl}'  a  dreadtul  idea  flashed  through  his  mind.  If  Timea 
found  this  key  in  his  writing-table  lock,  perhaps  she  looked 
through  the  desk.  Women  are  curious,  and  do  such  things.  But 
if  she  did  search  in  it,  she  must  have  found  something  she  would 
recognize.  When  Timar  disposed  of  Ali  Tcborbadschi's  treasures, 
be  had  been  careful  not  to  part  with  some  objects,  which,  if  they 
came  into  the  tiade,  might  have  led  to  discovery,  but  had,  for  tbe 
most  part,  only  sold  tbe  separate  diamonds.  Among  the  precious 
objects  was  a  medallion  framed  in  brilliants,  which  contained  a 
miniature  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  whose  ieatures  bore  a  striking 
likeness  to  those  of  Timea.  It  must  be  the  picture  of  her  mother, 
who  bad  been  a  Greek.  If  Timea  found  this  medallion,  she  must 
know  all;  she  would  at  once  recognize  her  mother's  portrait,  and 
conclude  that  this  jewel  had  belonged  to  her  father.  This  would 
lead  her  to  the  further  conclusion  that  her  mother's  valuables  had 
fallen  into  Timar's  hands,  and  thus  she  would  arrive  at  tbe  knowl- 
edge of  bow  be  bad  become  rich,  and  that  he  bad  married  her  at 
tbe  price  of  her  own  money.  If  Timea  Avas  curious,  she  now 
knows  all,  and  then  she  must  despise  her  husband. 

And  do  not  tbe  words  of  tbe  letter  betray  this?  Does  not  tbe 
wife  wish  her  husband  to  understand,  by  tbe  forwarding  of  tbe 
key,  that  she  had  discovered  his  secrets? 

Tills  thought  was  decisive  to  Michael  as  to  whether  his  path  was 
to  lead  up  or  down!     Down! 

"  It  is  all  one,"  thougbi  be.  "  I  nm  unmasked  before  the  wom- 
an. I  can  no  longer  play  ibe  honesl  man,  tbe  true-hearted,  gener- 
ous benefactor.     1  am  found  out.     I  can  only  sink  lower  still!" 

He  was  detei mined  to  return  to  the  island.    But  he  would  not 
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retreat  like  a  defeated  foe.  lie  wrote  to  Timea,  and  begged  her  to 
open  all  the  letters  which  should  come  during  his  absence,  to  in- 
form his  ageuts  of  their  conteiils,  and,  where  a  decision  was  neces- 
sary, to  dispose,  in  the  name  of  her  husband,  of  all  as  she  chose. 
At  tlie  same  lime  he  sent  the  key  back,  that  it  might  be  at  hand  if 
any  documents  were  wanted. 

That  was  his  trump  card.  With  the  feeling  that  his  secret  was 
near  discovery  he  hastened  to  lead  up  to  it,  and  possihiy  that  very 
thing  might  prevent  its  revelation.  He  left  orders  to  his  agents 
that  all  letters  concerning  his  affairs  were  to  be  directed  to  his  wife. 
He  was  going  away  for  a  long  time,  but  he  did  not  say  where  to. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  started  in  a  hired  carriage.  He  hoped 
his  track  would  be  lost,  and  did  not  take  his  own  horses.  A  couple 
of  days  ago  he  had  been  superstitious,  and  awaited  signs  from 
Heaven,  from  the  elements,  to  show  him  the  way.  Now  he  noticed 
them  no  longer.  He  was  determined  to  return  to  the  island.  But 
the  sky  and  the  elements  tried  to  frighten  him  by  evil  omens,  and 
even  to  detain  him  by  force.  Toward  evening,  when  the  long 
lines  of  poplars  on  the  Danube  shore  were  already  in  sight,  sud- 
denl}^  a  reddish-brown  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky,  approaching  with 
great  rapidity.  The  peasant  driver  began  to  pray  and  sigh,  but 
when  the  smoke-like  cloud  drew  nigh,  his  prayers  changed  to 
curses.     The  Galambocz  gnats  are  coming! 

They  are  creations  of  the  Evil  One,  trillions  in  number,  and  liv- 
ing in  the  holes  of  the  Galambocz  rocks:  suddenly  they  come  out 
in  swarms,  forming  a  thick  cloud,  and  if  they  descend  into  the 
plain,  woe  to  the  cattle  they  find  in  the  open! 

The  flight  of  gnats  covered  the  plain  through  which  Timar  had 
to  drive;  the  tiny  slinging  plague  swarmed  over  the  bodies  of  the 
horses,  creeping  into  their  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils.  The  terrified 
animals  could  no  longer  be  controlled— they  turned  round  sud- 
denly with  the  carriage,  and  bolted  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 
Timar  ventured  on  a  jump  from  the  carriage;  he  leaped  cleverly 
and  safely  without  injury;  the  horses  flew  off  and  away.  If  he 
had  attended  to  omens,  this  might  have  been  sufficient  to  turn  him 
also  aside.  But  he  was  now  obstinate.  He  was  going  on  a  road 
where  man  no  longer  asks  for  help  from  God.  He  was  going 
where  Noemi  drew  him  and  Timea  drove  him.  North  pole  and 
south  pole,  desire  and  his  own  will,  pressed  him  on. 

When  he  jumped  from  the  carriage,  he  continued  his  journey  on 
foot,  keeping  along  the  wooded  river-bank.  His  gun  had  remained 
in  the  carriage,  he  had  come  vvith  empty  hands:  he  cut  himself^  a 
walking-stick,  and  that  was  his  only  weapon;  provided  with  this, 
he  tried  to  make  his  way  through  the  thicket.  There  he  lost  him- 
self; night  surprised  hirn,  and  the  more  he  wandered  the  less  he 
found  an  outlet.  At  last  he  came  on  a  hut  built  of  osier-twigs, 
and  decided  to  spend  the  night  there. 

He  made  a  fire  out  of  the  dry  branches  lying  near:  fortunately 
he  was  carrjing  his  garue-l>ag  when  he  jumped  from  the  carriage, 
and  in  it  were  br-ead  and  ham;  he  broiled  the  ham  over  the  lire  and 
eat  it  with  the  bread. 

He  found  also  something  eke  in  the  bag,  the  pistol  with  which 
Theodor  had  attacked  him  fr-om  the  hut;  perhaps  from  this  very 
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hut — quite  possible  tbat  it  was  the  same.  He  could  make  no  use  of 
the  pistol,  for  he  had  left  his  powder-horn  in  the  carriage;  but  it 
did  him  a  service  by  strengthening  him  in  his  fatalism:  a  man  who 
had  escaped  so  many  dangers  must  still  have  some  work  to  do  in 
the  world.  And  indeed  he  required  some  encouragement,  for  after 
nightfall  it  began  to  be  uncanny  here  in  the  desert.  Not  far  away 
wolves  were  howling,  and  through  the  bushes  Timar  saw  the  shin- 
ing green  eyes:  one  and  another  old.  Sir  Isegrim  came  up  to  the 
back  wall  of  the  hut  and  executed  a  feaiful  howl.  Timar  dared 
not  let  the  fire  out  all  night,  for  it  alone  kept  away  the  wild  beasts. 
Wlien  he  went  inside,  the  uncomfortable  hiss  with  which  snakes 
receive  human  beings  struck  his  ear,  and  a  sluggish  mass  moved 
under  his  foot;  perhaps  he  had  trodden  on  a  tortoise.  Timar  kept 
up  tlie  fire  all  night,  and  drew  fantastic  figures  in  the  air  with  the 
glowing  end  of  the  fire-stick — perhaps  the  hieroglyphics  of  his 
own  thoughts. 

What  a  miserable  night!  He  who  has  a  home  provided  with 
every  luxury,  and  a  comfortable  bed;  in  wliose  house  rules  a  lovely 
young  woman  whom  he  can  call  his  wife — spends  a  lonely  night  in 
a  ilamp,  fungus-grown  hut:  wolves  howl  round  him,  and  over  his 
liead  adders  creep  slowly  through  the  rush-woven  roof.  And  to- 
day is  his  birtliday;  a  happy  family  festival  indeed — in  such  sur- 
roundings!    But  they  suit  liim — he  wants  nothing  else. 

Michael  had  a  pious  mind.  From  childliood  he  had  been  used 
niglit  and  morning  to  put  up  a  silent  prayer.  He  had  never  lost 
ilie  habit,  and  in  every  danger  or  trouble  of  his  eventful  life,  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  pra5'er.  He  believed  in  God;  God  was  liis  de- 
liverer, and  whatever  he  undertook  succeeded.  But  in  this  dread- 
ful night  he  dared  not  pray;  he  would  not  speak  with  God. 

"  Do  not  Thou  look  where  1  go."  From  this  birthday  he  gave 
up  pra3'er.     He  defied  fate. 

When  the  day  dawned,  the  nocturnal  beasts  of  prey  slunk  back 
to  their  lairs.  Timar  left  his  inhospitable  refuge,  and  soon  found 
the  path  which  led  direct  to  the  shore  of  the  Danube:  here  a  new 
horror  awaited  him.  The  Danube  was  enormously  swollen,  and 
had  overflowed  its  banks.  It  was  the  season  of  the  spring  floods 
after  the  melting  of  the  snow;  the  foaming  yellow  stream  was  filled 
with  uprooted  reeds  and  tree-trunks.  The  fisherman's  hut  which 
he  sought,  and  which  stood  on  the  point  of  a  hill,  was  in  the  water 
up  to  the  threshold,  and  the  boat  he  had  left  there  was  tied  to  a 
tree  close  by.  - 

He  found  not  a  creature  there.  It  is  impossible  to  fish  in  such  a 
flood,  and  the  people  had  removed  all  their  nets.  If  he  wanted  a 
sign  from  heaven,  a  direction  from  God's  finger — here  he  had  it. 
The  swollen  river  barred  his  way  with  its  whole  majestic  strength; 
at  such  times  no  one  ventures  on  the  river;  the  warning  was  there, 
the  elements  commanded  him  to  return. 

"  Too  late,"  said  Timar.     "  I  can  not  go  back;  I  must  go  on." 

The  door  of  tlie  hut  was  locked,  and  he  broke  it  open  to  get  his 
oars,  as  he  saw  through  a  chink  that  they  were  kept  there.  Then 
he  got  into  the  boat,  tied  himself  in,  loosed  the  boat,  and  pushed 
off.  The  current  seized  him  at  once,  and  rushed  on  witli  him.  The 
Danube  was  at  that  time  a  powerful  master,  and  uprooted  forests 
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in  its  rage;  a  mortal  venturing  on  its  surface  was  like  a  worm 
floating  on  a  straw,  and  yet  this  worm  defied  it.  He  alone  man- 
aged tlie  two  oars,  which  also  served  to  steer  with.  On  the  rapid 
waves  his  skifT  danced  like  a  nutshell,  but  the  wind  was  contrar}-, 
and  tried  to  drive  him  back  to  the  shore  he  came  from.  liutTimar 
succumljed  neither  to  wind  nor  water. 

He  had  thrown  his  hat  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat:  his  hair,  wet 
with  perspiration,  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  the  washes  splashing 
over  the  side  threw  their  icy  spray  in  his  face — but  they  did  not 
cool  him.  The  thought  was  liot  within  him  that  Noemi  might  l)e 
in  danger  on  the  island.  But  the  idea  did  not  parulyze  his  arms. 
Tlie  Danube  and  the  wind  are  two  mighty  powers — but  stronger 
.still  are  tlie  passions  and  the  will  of  man.  Timar  felt  this.  What 
activity  in  his  mind,  what  muscle  in  his  arm!  It  was  a  superhu- 
man lask  in  which  lie  succeeded,  to  croj^s  the  current  at  the  head 
of  the  0.strova  Island.     Here  he  rested  awhile. 

The  island  of  Ostrova  was  overflowed,  the  water  was  rushing 
among  the  trees.  Here  it  was  easier  to  get  on  liy  pusliing  his  oars 
against  the  trunks;  at  the  back  of  Ostrova  he  must  let  liim.self  float 
down-stream  to  arrive  at  the  ownerless  island.  When  he  had 
reached  the  right  spot,  and  eame  out  from  ainong  the  trees,  a  new 
and  surprising  spectacle  lay  before  him.  'J'he  ownerless  island 
was  usually  hidden  behind  a  thick  bed  of  osiers,  over  which  only 
the  tree-tojis  were  visible;  now  none  of  the  reeds  was  to  be  seen, 
and  the  island  lay  out  in  mid-stream.  The  flood  had  covered  the 
reedir',  the  trees  of  the  i.sland  stood  in  the  water,  and  only  at  one 
place  the  rock  raised  its  head  above  the  suriace. 

With  feverish  impatience  he  let  his  boat  float  down.  Every  .stroke 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  erratic  bowlder,  whose  crown  was  blue 
with  lavender  flowers,  vvliile  the  sides  were  shining  gold  with 
climbing  na.sturfium  which  clung  to  the  stone;  and  tlie  nearer  he 
came  the  greater  was  his  impatience,  lie  could  already  see  the  or- 
chard, who.se  trees  stood  in  the  water  half-way  U])  their  trunk;  l)ut 
the  rose-garden  was  dry,  and  there  the  laml)s  and  kids  had  taken 
refuge.  Now  Almira's  .loyful  bark  fell  on  his  car;  the  black 
creature  came  running  to  the  shore,  rushed  back,  came  on  again, 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam  toward  the  new  arrival  and  back 
again. 

Does  3Iichael  see  that  rosy  face  there  at  the  base  of  a  blooming 
jasmine  bush,  hurrying  toward  him  to  the  very  edge  of  the  rush- 
ing wa»er?  One  more  stroke,  and  the  boat  has  reached  the  shore. 
Michael  springs  out  and  the  waves  carry  off  the  boat;  he  no  longer 
wants  it,  and  no  one  thinks  of  drawing  it  ashore. 

Each  only  saw  the  other.  Around  them  the  paradise  of  the  first 
man!— fruit-laden  trees,  blo.ssoming  fields,  tame  animals,  sur- 
rounded by  a  watery  ring,  and  therein— Adam  and  Eve. 

The  maiden  stands  pale  and  trembling  iR-fore  the  new-comer,  and 
as  he  rushes  toward  her,  when  .she  .sees  him  Itefore  her,  she  throws 
herself  with  a  burst  of  pas'-ion  on  his  l)rea.st,  and  f:ries,  in  the  .self- 
forgetfulness  of  ecstasy,  "  Thou  ha^t  iclurned!  Thou,  thou!"  and 
even  when  her  lips  are  closed  they  still  .say,  "  Thou,  thou!" 

Around  them  is  Eden.     The  jasmine- bu.sh  sends  down  on  them 
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its  silvery  flower-crown,  and  the  choir  of  nightingales  and  black- 
birds sing  "  Gospodi  pomiluj." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SWEET  HOME. 

The  waves  carried  off  Michael's  boat.  That  of  the  islanders, 
wliich  had  brought  them  here,  had  long  rotted  away,  and  they  had 
never  had  another.  The  new-comer  could  not  leave  the  island 
before  the  first  fruit-dealers  arrived.  Before  that  time  weeks  and 
months  must  elapse. 

Happy  weeks,  happy  .moons!  Uncounted  days  of  unbroken 
joy!  The  ownerless  island  was  Timar's  home.  There  he  found 
work  and  rest.  After  the  flood  had  passed  away,  the  work  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  water  left  in  the  hollows  gave  him  plenty  to  do.  The 
whole  diiy  he  was  busy  digging  canals  to  carry  it  away;  his  hands 
looked  like  a  laborer's  from  the  blisters  with  which  they  were 
covered.  When  he  threw  spade  and  pick  over  his  shoulder  in  the 
evening,  and  came  back  to  the  little  cottage,  he  was  met  afar  off, 
and  lovingly  welcomed.  And  when  he  had  finished  his  canal  and 
drawn  off  the  marshy  water,  he  looked  upon  his  work  as  proudly 
as  if  it  was  the  only  one  in  all  his  life  which  could  lay  claim  to  be 
called  a  good  action,  and  which  he  could  confidently  submit  to  his 
inward  judge.  The  day  of  the  opening  of  this  canal  was  a  festival 
on  the  little  island.  They  had  no  church  festivals  and  did  not  count 
Sundays:  their  saints'  days  were  those  on  which  God  gave  them 
some  special  joy. 

These  islanders  were  sparing  of  words.  What  the  holy  David 
said  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  was  by  them  expressed  in  a 
sign,  and  what  the  poets  have  sung  of  love  in  all  their  verses,  one 
glance  of  the  eye  was  sufficient  to  tell;  they  learned  to  read  each 
other's  thoughts  on  the  brow,  they  learned  to  (hink  together. 

Michael  admired  Noemi  more  every  day.  She  was  a  faithful, 
grateful  creature;  she  knew  no  care  nor  anxiety  for  the  future; 
happy  herself,  slie  diffused  liappiness  around.  Slie  never  asked 
him,  "  What  will  become  of  me  when  you  go?  Wifl  j^ou  leave  me 
or  take  me?  Is  it  good  for  me  to  love  you?  What  church  has 
given  you  its  priestly  blessing?  Ought  you  to  be  mine?  Has  no 
otlier  a  right  to  you?  What  are  you  out  there  in  the  world?  What 
sort  of  world  do  j'ou  live  in?"  Even  in  her  face,  her  eyes,  he 
never  read  a  disquieting  doubt — ever  and  only  the  one  question 
"  liOvest  thou  me?" 

Frau  Therese  reminded  Michael  one  day  that  he  was  tarrying 
long  here,  but  he  assured  her  that  Master  Fabula  was  looking  after 
everything,  and  when  Therese  lool^ed  at  Noemi,  whose  soft  blue 
eyes  ever  turned  like  the  sunflowers  to  the  sun  of  Michael's  face, 
she  could  only  sigh,  "  Oh,  how  she  loves  him!" 

Timar  found  it  very  necessary  to  dig  all  day,  to  drive  piles,  and 
bind  fascines,  in  order  by  hard  bodily  labor  to  calm  his  even  more 
heavily  tasked  mind.  What  is  going  on  in  the  world?  Thirty  of 
his  ships  float  on  the  Danube,  and  a  fleet  on  the  sea:  his  whole 
wealth,  a  property  of  more  than  a  million,  all  lies  io  the  hands  of 
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a  woman.  And  if  this  woman  in  some  friddy  mood  squanders  the 
whole  and  scatters  it  lo  the  winds,  ruining  her  hushand  and  his 
house,  could  he  reproach  anyone?  Was  it  not  by  his  own  will? 
lie  \sdH  happy  heie  at  home,  and  yet  would  have  liked  to  know 
what  Wis  going  on  over  there.  His  spirit  lived  in  two  places,  was 
torn  in  two  pails:  there,  his  money,  his  honor,  his  position  in  the 
world;  h  tc,  his  love  held  him  fast.  In  truth  he  could  have  got 
jiwa>'.  The  I);inul)e  is  not  a  sea;  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
could  at  any  time  have  reached  the  opposite  shore;  no  one  would 
have  detained  him.  They  knew  he  had  work  to  do  out  in  the 
world.  But  when  he  was  with  Xoemi  he  forgot  again  everything 
outside  her  arms;  he  was  sunk  in  love,  bliss,  and  wonder. 

"  (Jh,  do  not  love  me  so  much!"  whispered  the  girl  to  him. 

And  so  day  after  day  passed  by.  The  lime  of  fruit-ripening 
drew  near,  and  the  branches  were  weighed  down  by  their  sweet 
burden.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  daily  progress  of  the  fruit, 
how  every  da}'  it  developed  more.  Pears  and  apples  began  to  put 
on  their  distinctive  colors;  the  green  is  tanned  to  a  leathery  yellow, 
or  receives  gold  and  red  .streaks.  The  brown  tone  colors  purple 
on  the  sunn}'  side.  In  the  golden  tint  mingle  carmine  spla-shes, 
and  in  the  carmine  greenish  .specks;  the  scented  fruit  smiles  at  one 
like  a  merry  childish  face.  Timar  helped  the  women  to  gather  it. 
They  filled  great  baskets  with  this  blessing  of  lieaven.  He  counted 
every  apple  he  threw  into  the  basket,  how  many  hundreds,  how 
many  thousands.     What  a  treasure!     Keal  gold! 

One  afternoon,  when  he  was  helping  Noemi  to  carry  a  full  basket 
to  the  apple-room,  he  saw  .strangers  arrive  at  the  cottage:  the  fruit- 
liuyers  had  come,  the  first  visitors  for  many  months  past,  bringing 
tidings  from  the  outer  world. 

They  negotiated  about  the  fruit  with  Therese — the  usual  8y.stem 
of  barter.  Frau  Therese  wanted  as  usual  to  have  grain  in  ex- 
change, but  the  peddlers  would  not  give  her  as  mucli  as  before. 
They  f^aid  wheat  had  become  very  dear.  The  corn-merchants  of 
Komorn  had  made  large  purchases  and  driven  up  the  prices;  they 
grr.und  it  themselves,  and  .sent  it  over  the  seas.  There.ee  would 
not  believe  this— it  was  only  gossip  of  the  fruit-hawkers;  but 
Timar  paid  great  attention  to  It.  That  was  his  idea;  what  had  come 
of  it  since  then?  Now  he  had  no  more  rest  for  thinking  of  busi- 
ness and  the  cares  of  property.  This  news  wjis  to  him  what  the 
bugle  (■■.\]\  is  lo  an  old  .'•oldier,  who  at  the  sound  wishes  himself 
ba(  k  in  the  Ijaltle-field,  even  from  the  arms  of  his  beloved. 

Tlie  isliinders  thought  it  quite  natural  that  ^Michael  should  make 
preparations  to  leave  them.  His  business  called  him;  and  then 
he  would  return  the  following  spring,  Noemi  only  begged  him 
not  to  throw  away  the  clothes  she  had  spun  and  woven  for  him, 
find  which  he  had  worn  while  with  her.  He  will  preserve  them 
like  a  jewel. 

And  then  he  must  often  think  of  his  poor  Noemi.  To  that  he 
could  not  answer  in  words. 

He  bribed  the  fruit-women  to  stay  a  day  longer.  And  all  that 
dav  he  did  nothing  but  visit,  arm  in  arm  with  Noemi,  all  the 
l)laces  which  had  been  witnesses  of  his  tranquil  happiness;  lifrc  he 
plucked  from  a  tree,  and  there  from  a  flowery  cluster,  some  h  aflet 
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to  keep  as  a  memorial.  On  every  leaf  and  petal  whole  romances 
■were  written  which  only  two  people  could  read. 

The  last  day  passed  so  quickly!  The  boatmen  wanted  to  leave 
in  the  evening,  so  as  to  row  while  it  was  cool.  Michael  must  say 
farewell.  Noemi  was  sensible,  and  did  not  cry;  she  knew  he  would 
return,  and  was  more  occupied  in  making  provision  to  till  his 
knapsack. 

"  It  will  be  dark  when  you  get  to  the  other  side,"  she  said,  with 
tender  anxiety.     "  Have  you  any  arms?" 

"  No.     No  one  will  hurt  me.' 

"  But  yet— here  is  a  pistol  in  your  haversack,"  said  Noemi,  and 
drew  it  out;  and  then  her  cheek  paled,  for  she  recognized  Theo- 
dor's  pistol,  with  which  he  had  often,  when  he  came  to  the  island, 
bragged  and  threatened  that  he  would  shoot  Almira.  "  This  is  Ms 
weapon!"     Timar  was  struck  by  the  expression  of  her  face. 

"  When  you  left  here,"  said  the  girl,  who  was  all  excitement, 
"  he  watched  for  you  on  the  other  side,  and  shot  at  you  with  this 
pistol." 

"  What  makes  you  think  such  a  thing?" 

"  I  heard  two  shots,  and  then  yours.  So  it  was  this  pistol  that 
you  took  from  him?"  Timar  was  surprised  that  love  can  see  what 
the  eye  can  not  reach.  He  could  not  tell  a  lie.  "  Did  you  kill  him?" 
asked  the  girl. 

"No." 

"  What  has  become  of  him?'' 

"  You  need  fear  him  no  longer.  He  is  gone  to  Brazil;  a  hemi- 
sphere lies  between  us  and  him." 

"  1  wish  there  were  only  three  feet  of  earth  between  us!"  cried 
Noemi,  inipetuouslj',  seizing  Michael's  hand. 

Michael  looked  in  her  face  surprised.  "  You!  you!  with  such 
mvirderous  thoughts — you,  who  can  not  bear  to  see  a  chicken 
killed,  who  can  not  bring  yourself  to  tread  on  a  spider  or  to  stick  a 
butterfly  on  a  pin!" 

"  But  any  one  who  would  tear  you  from  me,  I  could  kill,  were 
he  a  man,  a  devil,  or  an  angel — !" 

And  she  pressed  the  dearly  beloved  man  to  her  breast  in  a  pas- 
sionate embrace.     He  trembled  and  glowed. 


On  reaching  the  other  side,  Michael  again  visited  the  fisher- 
man's hut. 

Two  things  occupied  his  mind :  the  slender  figure  among  the 
evening  mists  on  the  flower-crowned  rock,  waving  to  him  its  ten- 
der farewells;  and  then  that  other  figure  conjured  up  by  his  imagi- 
nation as  it  looks  at  home  in  Komorn.  Well,  he  will  have  time  to 
picture  this  image  to  himself  on  the  long  journey  from  the  Lower 
Danube  up  to  Komorn. 

When  the  old  fisheiiiian  saw  Michael,  he  began  to  sigh  (fishing- 
folk  do  not  swear).  "  Just  think,  my  lord,  some  rascal  of  a  thief 
has  stolen  your  boat  during  ihe  floods:  he  broke  into  the  hut  and 
carried  oft  the  oars.  What  thieves  there  aie  in  the  world,  to  be 
sure!" 

It  did  Timar  good  that  at  last  some  one  should  call  him  a  thief  to 
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his  face;  that  was  what  he  was — and  if  he  had  stolen  nothing  mor6 
than  a  boat!  "  We  must  not  condemn  the  man,"  said  he  to  the 
tisherman.  "  Who  knows  what  danger  he  was  in,  or  how  much 
he  needed  a  boat.  We  will  get  another.  But  now,  my  friend, 
we  will  get  into  your  boat  and  try  to  arrive  at  the  ferrj'  to-night." 

The  fisherman  was  peisuaded  b}'  a  promise  ot  liberal  payment  to 
undertake  this,  and  by  daylight  the}'  had  reached  the  terry  where 
the  ships  generally  took  in  their  cargo.  There  were  po.st-carriages 
at  the  inn  on  the  bank,  of  which  Timar  engaged  one  to  take  him  to 
Levetinczy.  He  thought  he  would  there  receive  reports  from  (he 
agent  of  what  had  passed  during  the  last  five  months,  so  that  when 
he  got  home  to  Komorn  nothing  new  or  surprising  should  greet 
him. 

There  was  a  one-stoiied  residence  on  the  estate  at  Levetinczy.  In 
one  wing  lived  the  steward  and  his  wife,  while  the  other  was  given 
up  to  Timar.  A  .staircase  from  this  wing  led  to  the  park,  and  by 
this  means  he  could  gain  access  to  the  room  which  he  had  chosen 
as  an  office.  Michael  must  pay  attention  to  the  trivial  details  if 
he  wished  to  carry  out  his  wearisome  deceit  consistent!}'.  He  has 
been  absent  for  five  months,  and  has,  of  course,  been  a  long  way; 
but  that  hardly  agrees  with  his  arrival  without  luggage.  In  his 
knapsack  there  is  only  the  suit  of  striped  linen  made  for  him  by 
Noemi,  for  the  suit  in  which  he  liad  gone  to  the  island  was  in- 
tended for  the  cold  season,  and  that,  by  now,  was  torn  and  worn 
out;  his  boots  were  patched.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
his  appearance.  If  lie  could  get  through  the  garden  and  by  the 
out.side  steps  into  his  office,  the  key  of  which  he  carries  with  him, 
he  could  there  change  his  clothes  quickly,  get  out  his  trunk,  and 
when  to  all  appearances  he  looked  as  though  just  come  from  a 
long  journey,  he  could  call  in  the  steward. 

All  began  well.  Timar  arrived  without  being  seen,  by  the  gar- 
den steps,  at  the  door  of  his  office. 

But  when  he  was  going  to  open  it  with  his  private  key,  he  made 
the  disquieting  discovery  that  another  key  was  already  in  the  lock. 
Some  one  was  in  the  room!  But  his  papers  and  ledgers  were  all 
there,  and  no  one  had  any  bu.sincss  inside.  Who  could  the  in- 
truder be?  lie  pulled  the  door  open  angrily  and  went  in,  and  now 
it  was  his  turn  to  be  .startled. 

At  his  writing-table  sat  the  last  person  he  expected  to  find  there. 
It  was  Timea.  Before  her  lay  the  great  ledger,  in  which  she  was 
at  work. 

A  storm  of  mingled  feelings  burst  over  Michael— alarm  becau.se 
the  finst  person  he  met  after  his  secret  journey  was  his  own  wife, 
pleasure  at  finding  her  alone,  and  astonishment  that  this  woman 
■was  at  woik  here. 

Timea  raised  her  eyes  in  surprise  when  she  saw  Michael  enter; 
then  hastening  to%vard  him,  she  otfcrcd  him  her  hand  in  silence. 
This  white  face  was  still  an  unsolved  enigmj-  to  her  husband.  lie 
could  not  read  in  it  whether  slie  knew  all— whether  she  guessed 
something  or  not.  W'hat  lay  under  this  cold  inditTeience?  re- 
strained contempt  or  concealed  loveV  Or  was  the  whole  only  the 
indolence  of  a  lymphatic  raceV     He  had  nothing  to  say  to  Timea. 

ilis  wife  seemed  not  to  remark  that  his  clothes  were  torn- women 
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can  see  witliout  looking.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  said  she 
gently.  ' '  I  expected  yon  any  day.  You  will  And  your  clothes  in 
the  next  room;  when  you  have  dressed,  will  you  please  come  back 
here?  '  I  shall  have  finished  by  that  time."  And  then  she  put  her 
pen  ia  her  mouth. 

Michael  kissed  Timea's  hand.  The  pen  between  her  teeth  did 
not  invite  him  to  kiss  her  lips.  He  went  into  the  adjoining  room; 
there  he  found  a  basin  of  water,  a  clean  shirt,  and  his  clothes  and 
house-shoes  as  at  home.  As  Tiraea  could  not  know  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  he  must  take  for  granted  that  she  had  made  ready  for  him 
every  day — and  who  knows  for  how  long?  But  how  comes  this 
woman  here,  and  what  is  she  doing?  He  dressed  quickly,  hiding 
his  cast-off  clothes  in  a  cornet  of  his  wardrobe.  Some  one  might 
ask  him  what  caused  these  holes  in  the  coat-sleeves,  which  are  quite 
through  at  the  elbows.  And  this  linen  suit  with  the  colored  em- 
broidery, would  not  a  woman's  eye  decipher  something  from  it? — 
women  understand  the  mysteries  of  needle-work.  He  must  hide 
the  clothes.  He  and  the  soap  had  hard  work  to  wash  his  hands 
clean.  Would  he  not  be  asked  what  he  had  done  to  make  them  so 
black  and  horny? 

When  he  was  ready  he  went  back  to  the  office,  where  Timea  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  and  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm,  said, 
"  Let  us  go  to  breakfast." 

From  the  office  the}^  passed  through  the  dressing-room  to  get  to 
the  diningrcom.  Another  surprise  awaited  Michael  there;  the 
round  table  was  laid  with  three  places— for  whom  were  they  in- 
tended? Timea  made  a  signal,  and  through  one  door  came  tlie 
servant,  through  the  other  Athalie.     The  third  place  was  for  her. 

On  Athalie's  face  an  unconcealed  anger  shone  when  she  sa.w 
Timar.  "  Ah,  Herr  von  Levetinczy,  you  have  come  home  at  lastl 
It  was  a  kind  thought  of  yours  to  write  to  your  wife,  '  Take  my 
keys  and  books,  and  be  so  good,  dear  wife,  as  to  do  all  my  work 
for  me, '  and  then  to  leave  us  five  months  without  news  of  your 
whereabouts." 

"  Athalie!"  said  Timea,  sternly. 

Michael  sat  down  in  silence  at  his  place,  wliich  he  recognized  by 
his  own  silver  drinking-cup.  He  had  been  daily  awaited  here,  and 
the  table  laid  for  him.  Athalie  said  no  more,  but  whenever  she 
looked  at  Timar  he  could  read  her  vexation  in  her  eyes.  This  was 
a  satisfactory  sign. 

When  they  rose  from  table  Timea  asked  her  husband  to  go  with 
her  lo  the  otlice.  Michael  began  lo  think  what  he  could  invent 
when  she  should  ask  him  about  his  journey.  But  she  never  re- 
ferred to  it  even  remotely.  She  placed  two  chairs  at  the  desk,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  the  open  day-book.  "  Here,  sir,  is  the  account 
of  your  business  since  the  time  when  j'ou  gave  over  its  direction  to 
me." 

"  Have  you  carried  it  on  yourself?" 

'  I  understood  that  j'ou  desired  me  to  do  so.  I  found  by  your 
papers  that  j'ou  had  underiakon  a  new  and  wholesale  enterprise — 
the  export  of  Hungarian  flour.  I  saw  tliat  here  not  only  your 
money,  but  also  your  credit  and  your  mercantile  honor,  were  at 
stake,  and  that  on  the  good  result  of  this  affair  hung  the  founda- 
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tion  of  ai  important  branch  of  trade.  I  did  not  understand  this 
business,  but  I  thought  that  it  tlepended  more  on  conscientious  and 
faithful  stewardship  than  on  knowledge  ot  affairs.  I  trusted  this 
to  no  third  person.  Directly  1  received  your  letter  I  started  for 
Levetincz}^  and  took,  as  you  desired,  the  conduct  of  business  into 
my  own  hands.  I  studied  book-keeping  and  learned  to  deal  with 
figures.  I  think  you  will  find  everything  in  order — the  books  and 
the  cash  balance."  Timar  looked  with  adqiiration  at  this  woman, 
who  kne'A  how  to  apply  the  millions  passing  through  her  hands 
with  such  calm  good  sense,  to  their  right  object,  to  receive  and  ex- 
pend moneys,  and  with  a  skillful  hand  to  withdraw  endangered 
funds;  and  who  knew  even  more  than  that.  "  Fortune  has  fa- 
vored us  this  year,"  continued  Timea,  "  and  made  up  for  mj^  inex- 
perience. Tbe  five  months'  income  amounted  to  five  hundred 
thousand  gulden.  This  sum  has  not  lain  idle.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  powers  intrusted  to  me,  I  have  made  investments." 

What  sort  of  investments  are  they  likely  to  be  which  occur  to  a 
woman? 

"Your  first  experiment  with  the  export  of  flour  succeeded  en- 
tirely. Hungarian  flour  became  at  one  stroke  an  article  in  request 
for  the  South  American  markets.  So  your  agents  write  from  Kio 
Janeiro,  wheie  all  with  one  accord  praise  the  ability  and  upright- 
ness of  your  chief  agent,  Theodor  Krisstyan."  Timar  thought  to 
himself]  "  Even  when  I  do  evil  good  comes  of  it.  and  the  greatest 
folly  1  commit  turns  into  wisdom— when  will  this  end?"  "  After 
receiving  this  intelligence  I  began  to  consider  w'hat  you  would 
liave  done.  One  must  seize  an  opportunity  and  occupy  with  all 
speed  the  newly  opened  markets.  I  hired  inunediately  many  mills, 
chartered  mori;  ships,  had  them  laden,  and  at  this  moment  a  new 
cargo  is  on  its  way  to  South  America,  which  will  defy  compe- 
tition." 

Michael  was  astonished.  In  this  woman  there  was  more  courage 
than  in  any  man.  Another  woman  would  have  locked  up  the 
money  that  it  might  not  run  away,  and  this  one  ventures  to  carry 
on  her  husband's  enterprise,  only  "in  tenfold  measure.  "  I  thought 
you  would  have  acted  thus,"  said  Timea, 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  muttered  Timar. 

"  My  expectations,  moreover,  were  justified  by  the  fact  that,  as 
.soon  as  we  threw  ourselves  more  openly  into  this  undertaking,  a 
whole  herd  of  competitors  aj^peared,  who  are  grinding  away  for 
dear  life,  and  packing  oil  their  good  in  barrels  to  America.  But 
this  need  not  cause  you  any  anxiety— we  shall  beat  them  all.  Not 
one  of  them  knows  the  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  Hungarian 
flour." 

*'  How  is  that?" 

"  If  one  of  them  asked  his  wife,  perhaps  she  would  have  known 
— that  is  how  I  discovered  it.  Among  all  the  samples  of  American 
wheat,  I  can  find  none  as  heavy  as  ouis.  "We  must,  therrfore,  make 
tlour  of  our  heaviest  kinds,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  prize  trom  the 
Americans.  I  selected  our  heaviest  grain;  our  rivals  here  use 
lighter  corn,  and  they  will  find  their  mistake,  while  we  .'hall  maini 
tain  our  po.sition." 

Michael  kissed  Tiraea's  band  with  the  sacred  awe  with  which  we 
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kiss  our  beloved  dead,  who  no  longer  belong  to  us,  but  to  the 
ground,  and  who  can  not  feel  our  caress.  Whenever  during  his 
life  of  happy  forgetfulness  on  the  island  he  had  thought  of  Timea 
at  all,  it  was  as  amusing  herself,  traveling,  going  to  watering- 
places,  having  plenty  of  money,  and  wasting  it  as  she  chose.  Now 
he  saw  in  what  her  amusement  had  consisted— l^eeping  booI<s,  sit- 
ting at  a  desk,  conducting  a  correspondence,  and  learning  foreign 
idioms  without  the  help  of  a  master — and  all  this  because  her  hus- 
band had  desired  it. 

His  wife  gave  him  a  report  of  all  branches  of  his  extensive  busi- 
ness. It  was  now  all  as  familiar  to  her  as  if  she  had  known  it  from 
childhood,  and  everything  was  in  perfect  order.  While  Timar  ran 
over  the  accounts,  he  acquired  the  conviction  that  if  he  himself 
had  had  to  do  it  all  in  those  few  months,  he  would  have  been  hard 
at  work  all  day.  What  labor  this  must  have  cost  a  young  woman 
who  had  to  learn  everything  by  e.xperiencel  Indeed  she  must  have 
bad  but  little  time  for  sleep.    ' 

"  But,  Timea,  this  is  a  tremendous  task  which  you  have  accom- 
plished in  my  stead!" 

"  It  is  true,  and  at  first  I  found  it  very  difficult,  but  by  degrees 
I  got  used  to  it,  and  then  it  was  easy  enough.  Work  is  whole- 
some." 

What  a  sad  reproach! — a  young  wife  who  finds  consolation  in 
work.  Michael  drew  Timea's  hand  to  him  Deep  sadness  clouded 
his  brow,  his  heart  was  heavy.  If  only  he  knew  what  Timea  was 
thinking. 

The  key  of  the  desk  was  constantly  in  Timar's  mind.  If  Timea 
had  discovered  his  secret,  then  her  present  conduct  to  her  hus- 
band was  only  a  fearful  judgment  held  over  him,  to  mark  the 
difference  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 

"  Have  you  never  been  in  Komorn  since?"  he  asked  Timea. 

"  Only  once,  when  I  had  to  look  in  your  desk  for  the  contract 
with  Scaramelli." 

Timar  felt  his  blood  run  cold.     Timea's  face  betrayed  nothing. 

"  But  now  we  will  go  back  to  Komorn,"  said  Timar;  "  the  flour 
is  in  full  swing;  we  must  wait  for  news  of  the  fate  of  the  cargoes 
now  at  sea,  and  they  will  not  arrive  before  the  winter.  Or  would 
you  rather  make  a  tour  in  Switzerland  and  Italy?  This  is  the  best 
season  for  it." 

"  No,  Michael;  we  have  been  long  enough  apart,  we  will  remain 
at  home  together. " 

JBut  no  pressure  of  the  hand  explains  why  she  would  like  to  re- 
main at  home  with  him.  Michael  had  not  the  courage  to  say  a 
tender  word  to  her.  Should  he  lie  to  her?  He  would  have  to  live 
a  lie  in  her  presence  from  morning  to  evening.  His  silence  even 
was  a  falseliood. 

Looking  through  all  the  papers  took  the  whole  time  until  late 
dinner,  and  to  this  meal  two  guests  were  invited — Ihe  bailiff  and 
the  reverend  dean.  The  latter  had  begged  to  be  at  once  informed 
of  Herr  von  Levetinc7y"s  return,  that  lie  might  call  upon  him  im- 
mediately. As  soon  as  he  received  the  news  he  hastened  to  the 
castle,  and  of  course  put  on  his  new  decoration.  The  moment  he 
entered  he  let  off  some  oratoricfil  fireworks,  in  which  he  lauded 
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Tirnrir  as  the  licnefactor  of  the  place.  Pie  compared  him  to  Xoah 
who  built  the  Ark,  to  Joseph  who  saved  his  people  from  famine, 
and  to  Moses  who  made  raauna  fall  from  heaven.  The  flour  trade 
which  he  had  set  on  foot  was  pronounced  the  greatest  enterprise 
Europe  had  ever  seen.     Long  live  the  Columbus  of  flnur  export! 

Timar  had  to  answer  this  address  ot  welcome.  He  stammered 
and  talked  great  nonsense.  He  had  to  control  himself  that  he  might 
not  laugh  aloud,  and  say  to  the  worth}-  preacher,  "  Ha,  ha!  do  not 
fanc}'  that  1  had  this  idea  in  order  to  make  your  fortune;  it  was 
only  to  get  a  young  rascal  out  of  reach  of  a  certain  pretty  girl,  and 
if  any  good  came  of  it,  it  is  only  by  means  of  this  woman  here 
near  me.     Laugh  then,  good  people!"' 

At  table  good-humor  reigned.  The  dean  and  the  steward  were 
neither  of  tht  m  dcspisers  of  the  bottle.  The  wit  and  anecdotes  of 
the  two  old  men  made  Timar  laugh  too;  but  wlienever  he  cast  a 
glance  on  Timea's  icy  face,  the  laugh  died  on  his  lips.  She  had 
left  her  merriment  elsewhere  in  pledge. 

It  was  evening  before  they  rose.  The  two  old  gentlemen  re- 
minded each  other  jocosely  that  it  was  quite  time  to  leave,  for  the 
husband  had  returned  to  his  young  wife  after  a  long  absence,  and 
they  would  have  much  to  say  to  each  other. 

"  Indeed  you  will  do  wisely  to  go  soon,"  whispered  Athalie  to 
Timar.  "  Timea  has  such  dreadful  headaches  every  evening,  that 
she  can  not  sleep  before  midnight.     See  how  pale  she  is!" 

"  Timea,  you  are  unwell?"  asked  Timar,  tenderly. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,"  answered  she. 

"  Don't  believe  her;  ever  since  we  came  to  Levetiuczy  she  has 
suffered  from  headache.  It  is  neuralgia,  which  she  contracted  by 
overtaxing  her  brain,  and  by  the  bad  air  here.  I  found  a  white 
hair  in  her  head  the  other  day.  But  .she  conceals  her  suffering  till 
she  breaks  down,  and  even  then  she  never  comi)lains." 

Timar  experienced  in  spirit  the  tortures  of  a  criminal  stretched 
on  the  rack.  And  he  had  not  the  courage  to  say  to  his  wife,  "  if 
you  are  suffering,  let  me  sleep  in  )'our  room  and  take  care  of  you." 
No;  he  was  afraid  of  uttering  Xoenii's  name  in  his  sleep,  and 
that  his  wife  might  hear  it,  as  she  was  kept  awake  by  pain  half 
the  night-.     He  must  .shun  his  man  iage-bed. 

The  next  day  they  started  for  Komoin,  and  traveled  bj'^  post, 
]\IichaL'l  sitting  opposite  the  two  ladies.  It  was  a  tedious  journey: 
in  the  whole  Banal  the  harvest  was  over;  only  llie  maize  was  still 
standing,  otherwise  they  saw  nothing  but  monotonous  fields  of 
stublile."  Isone  of  them  spoke;  all  three  found  it  hard  to  keep 
awake.  lu  the  afternoon  Timar  could  no  longer  endure  the  silent 
looks,  the  enigmatical  expression  of  his  wife;  under  pretense 
of  wanting  to  smoke  he  took  a  seat  by  the  driver  in  the  open 
coupe,  and  remained  there.  When  they  got  out  at  a  post-house, 
Athalie  gruml)lcd  at  the  bad  roads,  the  dreadful  heat,  the  annoy- 
ing flies,  the  sfitling  dust,  and  all  Ihe  rest  of  a  traveler's  trials. 
Th'.' inns  are  dirty,  the  food  disgusting,  the  beds  hard,  the  wine 
sour,  the  water  iriipuie,  and  Ihc  coun'enances  of  all  the  people 
frightful.  She  feels  .so  ill  all  through  the  journey,  she  is  quite 
knocked  up,  she  has  fever,  and  her  head  will  burst:  what  must 
Timea  be  suffering,  who  is  so  nervous? 
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Timar  had  to  listen  to  these  lamentations  all  the  way,  but  Timea 
never  uttered  a  complaint. 

When  they  arrived  at  Koraorn,  Frau  Sophie  informed  them  that 
she  had  turned  gray  with  loneliness.  Gray  indeed!  She  had  been 
very  happy— being  able  to  go  about  all  day  from  house  to  house  to 
gossip  to  her  heart's  content.  Timar  felt  a  painful  anxiety.  Home 
is  either  a  heaven  or  a  hell.  !Now  at  last  he  would  know  what  lay 
behind  the  marble  coldness  of  this  silent  face. 

As  he  entered  the  room  with  his  wife,  she  handed  him  the  Key 
of  his  desk.  Michael  knew  she  had  opened  it  to  get  out  the  con- 
tract. 

This  writing-desk  was  an  old  and  elaborate  piece  of  furniture, 
whose  upper  part  was  closed  by  a  rolled  falling  cover,  under  which 
were  drawers  of  various  sizes.  In  the  large  drawer  lay  the  con- 
tracts, in  the  small  ones  notes  and  valuables;  the  lock  was  a  puzzle 
one,  which  you  might  vainly  turn  if  you  did  not  know  its  secret. 

Timea  was  in  the  secret,  and  could  have  access  to  all  the  drawere. 
With  an  uneasily  beating  heart  Timar  drew  out  the  drawer  where 
those  jewels  were  kept  which  it  had  been  uuadvisable  to  place  on 
(lie  market.  These  gems  have  their  own  experts,  who  recognize 
b}^  certain  marks  where  this  stone  or  that  gem  came  from;  and 
tiien  follows  the  question,  how  did  he  gel  it?  Only  the  third  gen- 
eration from  the  tinder  can  venture  to  show  il,  as  to  him  it  is  all 
one  in  what  way  his  grandfather  came  into  its  possession. 

If  -Timea  had  been  inquisitive  enough  to  open  that  drawer  she 
must  have  seen  these  gems.  And  if  so,  one  among  them,  the  dia- 
mond locket  with  the  portrait  which  is  so  like  her,  must  have  been 
recognized  by  her.  It  is  her  mother's  picture,  and  then  she  must 
know  all.  She  knows  that  Timar  has  received  her  father's  treas- 
ures; it  is  hard  to  believe  he  came  by  them  honesliy.  And  by  that 
dark,  perhaps  criminal  road,  they  would  lead  to  the  fabulous 
riches  which  gained  her  hand  for  Timar,  while  he  played  the  gen- 
erous friend  to  her  whom  he  had  robbed.  She  may  even  think 
worse  things  of  him  than  are  true.  Her  father's  mj^slerinus  death, 
his  secret  burial,  might  awake  in  her  the  suspicion  that  Timar  had 
a  hand  in  it. 

These  doubts  were  unbearable.  Timar  must  set  them  at  rest, 
and  call  yet  one  more  falsehood  to  his  aid.  He  took  out  the  me- 
dallion and  went  with  it  to  Timea.  "  Dear  Timea,"  he  said,  sit- 
ting down  beside  his  wife,  "  I  have  been  living  a  long  time  in  Tur- 
key. What  1  did  there  you  will  learn  later  on.  When  I  was  in 
Scutari  an  Armenian  jeweler  offered  me  a  diamond-framed  pict- 
ure, which  is  very  like  you.  I  bought  it,  and  have  brought  you 
the  ornament." 

When  Timea  saw  the  portrait  her  face  changed  in  an  instant. 
An  emotion  which  could  neither  be  assumed  nor  concealed  was 
visible  in  her  sculptured  features;  she  seized  the  picture  witli  both 
hands  and  pressed  it  eagerly  to  her  lips;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
This  was  true  feeling;  Timea's  face  began  to  live. 

Michael  was  saved  The  girl,  overpowered  by  her  long-suppressed 
feelings,  began  to  sob  violently.  Athalie  heard  and  came  in;  she 
was  surprised — she  had  never  known  Timea  to  sob.  But  when 
she  saw  Athalie  she  lan  toward  her  like  a  child,  and  cried,  in  a 
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tone  of  mingled  laughter  and  tears,  "See,  see!  my  mother!  It  is 
my  mother's  picture.  .  .  .     He  has  brought  it  to  me!" 

And  then  sheiiustencd  hack  to  IMichael,  put  both  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  whispered  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Thanks,  oh,  a  thou- 
sand thanks!" 

It  seemed  to  Timar  as  if  the  time  had  come  to  kiss  these  grateful 
lips,  and  to  kiss  them  on  and  on. 

But  alas!  liis  heart  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  Now  a  kiss  on 
these  lips  would  be  a  theft,  after  all  that  had  passed  on  the  owner- 
less island. 

Another  thought  struck  him.  He  went  back  to  his  room,  and 
fetched  all  the  hidden  jewels  which  remained  in  the  drawer. 

A  wondi;rful  woman  this,  who,  though  she  had  tbe  key  in  her 
hands,  left  the  secret  drawers  untouched  and  only  took  out  the  one 
paper  she  required!  Then  he  packed  all  the  ornaments  mto  tlie 
bag  he  had  over  his  shoulder  when  he  came  home,  and  went  back 
to  his  wife.  "  I  have  not  told  you  all,"  he  said  to  Timea. 
"  Where  I  found  the  picture  I  discovered  also  these  jewels,  and 
bought  them  for  you.     Take  them  as  a  present  from  me." 

And  then  he  laid  the  dazzling  gems  one  after  another  in  Timea's 
lap,  until  the  sparkling  heap  quite  covered  her  embroidered  apron. 
It  was  like  some  magical  gift  from  the  thousand  and  one  nights. 

Athalie  stood  there  jtale  with  envy,  with  angrily  clinched  teeth. 
Perhaps  these  might  all  have  been  iiers!  But  Timea's  face  dark- 
ened and  grew  marble-like  again.  She  looked  with  indifference  at 
the  heap  of  jewels  in  her  lap.  The  fire  of  diamonds  and  rubies 
could  not  warm  her. 


BOOK  FOURTU.—NOEMI. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A      NEW     GUEST. 

What  rich  bankers  call  business  filled  up  the  winter  season,  and 
Levetinczy  began  to  enjoy  his  position.  Riches  bring  pleasant 
dreams.  He  went  often  to  Vienna  and  took  part  in  tbe  amuse- 
ments of  the  commercial  world,  where  many  good  examples  were 
presented  to  him.  A  man  who  owns  a  million  can  allow  himself 
the  luxury  when  he  goes  to  the  jeweler  to  buy  New  Year's  gifts, 
of  buying  two  of  everything  to  please  two  hearts  at  once. 

One  for  his  wife,  who  sits  at  home  and  receives  guests  or  looks 
after  tlie  household— the  other  for  another  lady,  who  either  dances 
or  sings,  but  in  any  case  requires  an  elegant  hotel,  jewels,  and 
laces.  "Timar  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invited  to  the  parties  given 
at  home  by  his  friends,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  makes  tea — as 
well  as  to  those  differently  organized  soirees,  where  a  very  uncere- 
monious set  of  ladies  preferred  champagne,  and  where  Timar  was 
constantly  attacked  by  the  question  whether  he  had  no  little  friend 
p,t  the  opera  yet. 
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"  The  pattern  of  a  faitlifu]  liiisl)a  d,"  declared  his  admirers. 

"  An  unbearable  prig,"  vva*^  tlie  verdict  of  his  critics. 

But  he  says  notbing,  and  iliinks  nf — Noemi.  What  nn  eternity 
to  have  been  separated  from  her — s-ix  niontlis;  to  think  of  her  every 
day,  and  not  dare  to  contiile  his  thoughts  ti^  a  single  soul! 

He  otten  caught  himself  on  the  poiot  of  betrnyiug  his  thoughts; 
once  as  he  sat  at  table  the  words  all  but  escnped  him,  "  Look! 
tliose  are  the  same  apples  which  grow  on  Noemi's  island."  "  When 
Noemi  had  a  headache,  it  went  away  if  1  laid  my  hand  on  her  foie- 
head."  And  if  he  looked  at  Timea's  pet  white  cat,  the  exclamation 
hovered  on  his  lips,  "  Narcissa,  where  did  you  leave  your  mistress, 
ehV 

He  had  every  reason  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  there  was  a  being  in 
the  house  who  wiitchcd  him  as  well  as  Timca  with  Argus  eyes. 

Athalie  conlJ  not  but  remark  that  since  his  return  he  was  no 
longer  so  melancholy  as  before;  evfry  one  noticed  how  well  he 
looked;  there  must  be  som.e  mystery  in  it.  And  Athalie  could  not 
bear  any  one  in  this  house  to  be  liappy.  Where  did  he  steal  his 
contentment?     Why  docs  he  not  suffer  as  he  ought  to  do? 

Business  prospered.  In  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  news 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  The  flour  exported  had  ar- 
rived sjifel}',  and  lis  success  was  complete  Hungarian  flour  had 
won  such  renown  in  South  America,  that  now  people  tried  to  sell 
the  native  product  under  that  name.  The  Austrian  consul  in  Brazil 
hastened  to  inform  his  government  of  this  important  result,  by 
which  the  export  trade  was  increased  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
consequence  was  that  Timar  was  made  a  privy  councilor,  and  re- 
ceived the  minor  order  of  St.  Stephen,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  native  land  in  the  fields  of  com- 
merce and  philanthropy. 

How  the  mocking  demon  in  his  breast  laughed  when  they  fast- 
ened the  order  on  to  liis  coat  and  called  him  "  the  right  honora- 
ble!" "  You  have  to  thank  two  women  for  this — Noemi  and 
Timea."  Be  it  so.  The  discovery  of  the  purple  dye  had  its  origin 
in  the  eating  of  a  purple  snail  by  the  little  dog  of  a  shepherd's  mis- 
tress; but  yet  purple  has  become  a  roj'al  color. 

Herr  von  Levetinczy  now  first  began  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  of  Komorn.  When  a  man  is  a  priv}'  councilor,  one 
can  not  deny  him  a  proper  portion  of  respect.  Ever}'  one  has- 
tened to  congratulate  him.,  and  he  received  them  all  with  a  gracious 
condescension.  Our  Johann  Fabula  came  too  to  wish  him  joy  in 
the  name  of  the  fisher-folk.  He  was  in  the  gala  clothes  of  his  class. 
On  his  shfirt  dolman  of  dark-blue  cloth  shone  three  rows  of  shell- 
shaped  silver  buttons,  as  large  as  nuts,  and  from  one  shoulder  to 
the  other  hung  a  broad  silver  chain  with  a  large  medallion  for  a 
clasp,  on  which  the  Komorn  silversmith  had  shimped  the  head  of 
Julius  C'a>sar.  The  other  members  of  the  deputation  were  equally 
splendid.  Silver  buttons  and  chains  were  at  that  time  still  worn 
by  the  mariners  of  Komorn.  It  was  the  custom  to  keep  the  vis- 
itors to  dinner,  and  this  honor  fell  to  Fabula.  He  vN'as  a  very  frank 
person,  who  spoke  with  complete  unreserve.  When  wine  hnd 
loosened  his  tongue,  he  could  not  forbear  to  tell  the  gracious  lady 
that  wliea  he  first  saw  her  as  a  girl  he  would  never  have  thought 
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Ihaf  she  would  have  become  such  a  good  housewife  and  be  fhe 
wife  of  Herr  von  Levetinczy.  Yes,  indeed;  he  was  afraid  of  her 
then,  and  now  sec  ht)w  wonderful  are  tlie  ways  of  God's  provi- 
dence, and  liow  sliortsighted  are  men;  how  everytliing  has  been 
or  Ijred  for  the  best:  what  happiness  reigns  in  tliis  house!  If  only 
a  kind  Providence  would  hear  the  prayers  of  those  who  entreat 
that  a  new  blessing  may  be  sent  down  from  heaven  to  the  good  hud 
of  Levetincz}',  in  the  shape  of  a  little  angel. 

Timar  covered  his  glass  with  his  hand;  a  ihought  started  through 
his  mind — "  fSuch  a  wish  might  have  an  unlooked-for  result." 

But  Ilerr  Fabula  was  not  content  with  good  wishes,  he  thought 
he  must  add  some  good  advice.  "  But  his  lionor  rushes  about  too 
much.  In  good  truth  I  would  not  leave  such  a  sweet,  pretty  lady 
alone.  Butit  can't  i)e  helped  it  the  master  must  see  to  everything 
himself,  for  that's  why  if  succeeds.  Who  would  have  thonglit  of 
fending  our  ilour  across  the  sea?  To  tell  the  truth,  when  I  heard 
it— excuse  me  for  making  so  free— I  thought  to  myself  the  master 
must  have  gone  silly;  before  that  Hour  gels  there  it  will  all  be 
musty,  while  loaves  grow  out  there  on  the  trees  and  roll  on  the 
bushes.  And  now  just  see  what  credit  we  have  all  got  by  it.  But 
it  is  the  master's  eye  that  feeds  the  horse — " 

This  was  to  Michael  an  unwelcome  in  ny,  which  he  could  not 
leave  without  contradiction.  "  My  good  Johann,  if  that  was  the 
secret  of  our  success,  you  must  bestow  all  j'our  praises  on  my  wife, 
for  it  was  she  who  looked  after  everything." 

"Yes,  indeed;  all  honor  to  the  merits  of  our  noble  lady!"  said 
Fabula;  "  but,  with  his  honor's  permission,  I  know  what  I  know. 
I  know  where  his  honor  spent  the  whole  summer." 

Michael  felt  as  if  his  hair  stood  on  end  with  horror.  Could  this 
man  know  where  he  had  been?    It  would  be  awful  if  he  did. 

i\Iichael  winked  with  one  eye  over  his  glass  at  his  guest,  but  in 
vain. 

"  Well,  shall  I  tell  our  gracious  lady  where  the  master  spent  the 
summer?    Shall  I  let  it  out?" 

Michael  felt  every  limb  paralyzed  by  terror.  Athalie  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  his  face;  he  durst  not  betray  bj^  a  gesture  that  the 
goi-sip  of  the  tipsy  chatterer  confused  him.  "  "Well,  lell  us  then, 
Johann,  where  I  was,"  he  said,  with  enforced  calmness. 

"  I  will  complain  of  you  to  the  gracious  lady;  I  will  tell  her," 
cried  Fabula,  putting  down  his  glass.  "  His  honor  ran  away  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  any  one.  He  went  quietly  on  board  a  ship 
and  sailed  away  to  Brazil;  he  was  over  there  in  America  and  set- 
tled everything  himself,  and  that's  why  it  all  went  so  smoothly." 

Timar  looked  at  the  two  women.  On  Timea's  face  was  reflected 
pure  surprise,  Athalie  was  vexed.  She  believed  as  fully  in  the 
truth  of  Fabula's  tale  as  he  did  himself,  and  he  would  have  staked 
his  liead  on  it. 

Timar  also  smiled  mysteriously  at  the  story;  now  he  was  the  one 
who  lied,  not  Johann  Fabula.     The  man  of  gold  must  go  on  lying. 

The  story  was  very  useful  to  Timar.  He  had  now  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  mysterious  disappearances,  and  it  was  possible  for 
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him  to  give  such  an  air  of  probability  to  the  story  of  his  Brazih'an 
vo3^age  that  even  x\thalie  believed  it.  Indeed,  she  was  the  easiest  to 
deceive.  She  knew  what  Timea  was  feeling,  and  that  she  was  glad 
to  distract  herself  by  absence  and  work  from  the  thought  of  him 
on  whose  account  her  lieait  ached.  If  a  wife  can  do  so,  why  not 
the  husband?  It  was  even  simpler  for  him  to  fly  from  his  sorrows 
to  another  hemibphere,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  to  forget  what 
his  heart  coveted.  How  should  Alhalie  have  guessed  that  it  was 
the  husband  who  had  already  found  a  cure  for  his  mortal  sickness, 
and  who  was  happy  away  from  home?  What  would  she  have  given 
to  him  who  should  have  revealed  the  truth?  But  the  rushes  round 
the  ownerless  island  did  not  chatter  like  the  reeds  to  which  King 
Midas's  barber  trusted  his  secret.  Athalie  was  consumed  with  envy, 
while  she  vainl}^  sought  for  a  key  to  the  riddle.  At  home  and  in 
public,  Timar  and  Timea  presented  the  exemplary  picture  of  a 
happj'  marriage.  He  heaped  on  his  wife  expensive  jewels,  and 
Timea  loaded  herself  with  them  when  they  went  into  society;  she 
wished  to  shine  by  this  means. 

What  could  better  prove  the  affection  of  the  husband  than  the 
diamonds  of  the  wife?  Could  Timar  and  Timea  really  be  a  couple 
whose  love  consisted  in  giving  and  receiving  diamonds,  or  are  there 
people  in  this  world  who  can  be  happy  without  love? 

Alhalie  still  suspected  Timea  and  not  Timar.  But  Timar  could 
hardly  wait  till  the  winter  was  over  and  spring  had  come:  of 
course,  because  then  the  mills  can  begin  to  grind  again — what  else 
could  a  man  of  business  have  in  his  mind? 

This  year  ^lichael  persuaded  Timea  not  to  try  her  health  by  the 
management  of  business;  he  would  give  it  over  to  his  agents,  and 
she  should  go  during  the  summer  to  some  sea-bathing  place,  to  get 
rid  of  her  neuralgia. 

No  one  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  he  would  again  travel  to  South  America,  and  pretend  he  had 
been  in  Egypt  or  Italy. 

But  he  hurried  away  to  the  Lower  Danube.  When  the  poplars 
grew  green,  he  could  not  stay  at  home:  the  alluring  picture  tilled 
his  dreams  and  took  captive  all  his  thoughts.  He  never  stopped  at 
Levelinczy,  but  only  g;ive  general  instructions  to  liis  agent  and  his 
steward  to  do  their  best;  then  he  went  on  to  Golovacz,  where  he 
staj'ed  a  night  Avith  the  dean;  thence  he  had  only  a  half-da^^'s  jour- 
ney to  get  to  Noemi.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  six  long  months; 
his  mind  was  tilled  with  tiie  picture  of  the  meeting.  Awake  and 
asleep  he  was  full  of  longing,  and  could  hardly  wait  for  dawn. 
Before  suniise  he  was  up,  put  on  his  knapsack,  threw  liis  gun  over 
his  shoulder,  and  without  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  his  host, 
he  left  the  presbyter}-  and  hastened  to  the  wooded  river-bank. 

The  Danube  does  a  good  work  in  widening  the  limits  of  the 
wood  every  year  by  retreating  fiom  its  banks,  for  in  this  way  the 
watch-houses  built  tweuiy-tive  years  ago  on  the  shore  have  now 
taken  up  a  position  much  further  inland.  And  he  w'lio  wishes  to 
cross  the  river  without  a  passport  finds  in  the  j'oung  brushwood  an 
entirely  neutral  territory. 

Timar  had  sent  a  new  boat  to  the  hut,  where  he  went  on  foot;  he 
found  it  ready,  and  started  as  usual  alone  on  the  way  to  the  reed- 
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beds.  The  skiflf  floated  like  a  fish  on  the  water,  and  that  it  traveled 
so  swiftly  was  not  owing  to  itself  aloue.  The  year  had  grown  to 
April,  it  was  spring,  and  the  trees  at  Ostrova  were  already  in  blos- 
som. So  much  the  more  astonished  was  he  at  the  sight  which  met 
his  eyes  on  (he  other  side.  The  ownerless  island  did  not  look  green; 
it  seemed  to  have  been  burned.  As  he  approached  he  saw  the  rea- 
son; all  tlie  trees  on  the  northern  side  were  quite  brown.  The  boat 
traversed  (he  ruslies  quickly;  when  it  touched  the  bank,  Michael 
saw  plainly  that  a  whole  long  row  of  trees,  Frau  Tiierese's  favorite 
walnuts,  were  dead— every  one  of  them.  Michael  felt  quite  down- 
cast at  the  sight.  At  (his  season  lie  was  generally  greeted  by  green 
branches  and  rosebuds.  Now  a  dead  forest  welcomed  him— a  bad 
omen. 

He  pressed  forward  and  listened  for  the  bark  of  greeting:  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard.  He  walked  on  anxiously;  the  paths  were  neg- 
lected, covered  by  dry  autumn  leaves,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
even  the  birds  were  silent.  When  he  drew  near  (he  hut,  a  dread- 
ful feeling  overcame  him— where  were  the  inhabitants?  They 
might  be  "dead  and  not  buried;  he  had  been  busied  about  other 
things  for  half  a  year— with  affairs  of  state,  with  showing  off  his 
young  wife,  and  making  money.  And  meanwhile  Heaven  had 
walciied  over  the  islanders— if  it  chose. 

As  he  entered  the  veranda,  a  door  opened  and  Therese  came  out. 
She  looked  serious,  as  if  something  had  frightened  her;  and  then  a 
bitter  f-mile  appeared  on  her  face.  "Ah!  you  have  come!"  said 
she,  and  came  to  press  his  hand.  And  then  it  was  she  who  asked 
him  why  he  came  looking  so  grave.  "  No  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened?" Timar  asked,  hastily. 

"  Misfortune?    No,"  said  Therese,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  My  heart  was  sore  when  I  saw  the  dead  trees,"  said  Michael,  to 
excuse  his  serious  looks. 

"  The  flood  last  summer  did  that,"  answered  Therese;  "  walnut- 
trees  can  not  stand  w^et." 

"  And  how  are  you  both?"  asked  Timar,  uneasily, 

Therese  answered  gently,  "  We  are  pretty  well,  1  and  the  other 
two." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  the  other  two?" 

She  smiled  and  sighed,  and  smiled  again;  then  she  laid  her  hand 
on  Michael's  shoulder  and  said,  "  The  wife  of  a  poor  smuggler  fell 
ill  here:  (he  woman  died,  (he  child  remained  here.  Now  you 
know  who  (he  other  (wo  are." 

Timar  rushed  into  the  house:  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  stood  a 
cradle  woven  of  osiers,  anil  near  i(,  on  one  side,  was  Almira,  on  the 
other  Nocmi.  Nocmi  iyk  kcd  (he  ci-aiUe  nnd  wai(ed  till  Timar  carue 
to  her.  In  it  liiy  a  li((le  baby,  wi(h  chubby  cheeks,  wliich  pressed 
the  cherry  lips  into  a  soft  juju!;  i's  eyes  were  only  halt  shut,  and 
the  tiny  fists  layover  i(s  f^.rc.  :\Ii(  linel  stood  spell-bound  before 
the  cradle.  He"  looked  at  Noemi  as  if  to  seek  the  answer  to  the 
riddle  in  lier  face,  on  which  a  sweet  ray  of  heavenly  light  seeryied 
to  shine,  in  which  modesty  and  love  wei-e  combined.  She  smiled 
and  cast  her  eyes  down.  Michael  thought  he  would  lose  his  senses. 

Therese  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  Then  are  you  angry  that  wo 
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have  adopted  the  orphan  child  of  the  poor  smuggler's  wife?  God 
sent  it  to  us." 

Angr}'?  He  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  held  the  cradle  in  his 
embrace,  pressing  it  and  its  inhabitant  to  his  breast;  then  he  began 
to  sob  violentl3%  like  one  who  has  kept  a  whole  ocean  of  sorrow  in 
his  heart,  which  suddenly  overflows  its  bounds. 

Timar  kic^d  the  little  messenger  from  God  wherever  he  could — 
its  little  hands  and  feet,  the  hem  of  its  robe,  its  rosy  cheeks.  The 
baby  made  grimaces  under  the  kisses,  but  did  not  wake.  At  last  it 
opened  its  eyes,  its  great  blue  ej'es,  and  looked  at  the  strange  man 
with  astonishment,  as  if  to  say,  "  Does  this  man  want  anything  of 
me?"  and  then  it  laughed,  as  if  it  thought,  "  I  don't  care  what  he 
wants,"  and  after  that  it  shut  its  eyes  and  slumbered  on,  still  smil- 
ing and  undisturbed  by  the  flood  of  kisses. 

Therese  said,  smiling,  "  You  poor  orphan!  j-ou  never  dreamed  of 
this,  did  3'ou?"  and  turned  away  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  And  am  I  to  have  no  greeting?"  said  Noemi,  with  charming 
anger.  Michael  turned  to  her,  stiU  on  his  knees.  He  spoke  not  a 
word,  only  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  hid  his  fnce  silently  in 
her  lap.  He  was  dumb  as  long  as  the  child  slept.  "When  the  little 
creature  awoke,  it  began  to  talk  in  its  own  language — which  we 
call  crying.  It  is  lucky  there  are  those  who  understand  it.  The 
baby  was  hungry. 

Noemi  said  to  Michael  that  he  must  now  leave  the  room,  for  he 
was  not  to  know  what  the  poor  little  orphan  was  fed  upon. 

Michael  went  outside;  he  was  in  a  transport.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
was  on  a  new  star,  from  which  one  could  look  down  on  the  earth 
as  on  a  foreign  body.  All  he  had  called  his  own  on  the  terrestrial 
ball  was  left  behind,  and  he  no  longer  felt  its  attraction  drawing 
him  thither.  The  circle  in  which  he  had  spent  his  former  life  was 
trodden  under  foot,  and  he  had  attained  a  new  center  of  gravity.  A 
new  object,  a  new  life,  stood  before  him;  onh'  one  uncertainty  re- 
mained— how  could  he  contrive  to  vanish  fr9m  the  world?  To 
pass  into  another  sphere  without  leaving  this  mortal  life  behind; 
to  live  on  two  different  planets  at  once,  to  mount  from  earth  to 
heaven,  to  pass  again  from  henven»to  earth,  there  to  entertain 
angels,  and  here  to  live  for  mone}' — alas!  this  was  no  task  for  hu- 
man nerves.     He  would  lose  his  reason  in  the  attempt. 

Not  without  reason  are  little  chddren  called  angels,  or  "  messen- 
gers:" children  are  indeed  messengers  from  the  other  world, 
whose  mj-stcrious  influence  is  visible  in  their  e3'es,  to  those  who 
receive  tliem  as  gifts  of  God.  A  wonderful  look  often  meets  us  in 
the  eye  of  an  infant,  which  is  lost  when  the  lips  learn  speech.  How 
often  Michael  gazed  for  hours  at  this  blue  ray  from  heaven  in  the 
baby's  eyes,  when  it  lay  on  a  lambskin  out  on  the  grass,  and  he 
stretched  himself  beside  it,  and  plucked  the  flowers  it  wanted — 
"There,  then,  liere  it  is."  He  had  his  work  cut  out  to  get  it 
away,  for  the  little  thing  put  everylliing  in  its  mouth.  He  stiadied 
its  first  attempts  at  language,  he  let  it  drag  at  his  beard,  and  sung 
lullabies  to  put  it  to  sleep. 

His  feeling  for  Noemi  was  quite  different  now;  it  was  not  desire, 
but  bliss— the  glow  of  passion  had  given  place  to  a  sweet  contented 
calm,  and  he  felt  like  one  convalescent  from  a  fever.    Noemi,  too. 
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had  nllcred  since  tliej'  last  met;  on  her  face  hiy  an  expression  of 
submissive  tenderness,  and  in  all  hei  conduct  was  a  consistent  gen- 
lleness,  which  could  not  have  been  assumed — a  quiet  dignity  com- 
bined with  chaste  reserve,  which  surrounds  a  woman  with  a  halo, 
compeliiug  respect.  Timar  could  not  get  used  to  his  happiness:  he 
required  many  days  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  dream — that 
this  little  hut,  half  wood,  half  clay,  and  the  smrling  woman  with 
the  babbling  babe  at  her  breast,  were  reality  and  not  a  vision. 

And  then  he  thought,  what  will  become  of  them? 

He  strode  about  the  island  and  brooded  on  the  future. 

"  What  can  I  give  this  child?  Much  money?  They  know 
nought  of  money  here.  Great  estates?  This  island  suflices. 
ShatI  I  take  him  with  me  and  make  him  into  a  great  and  wealtliy 
man?  r»ut  the  women  could  not  part  with  him.  Shall  I  take  them 
too?  But  even  if  they  consented,  I  could  not  do  it;  they  would 
learn  what  I  am,  and  would  despise  me.  They  can  only  be  happy 
here:  only  here  can  this  child  hold  up  its  head,  w^herc  none  can  afck 
its  name." 

Tlie  women  had  called  it  Adeodatus  (Gift  of  God).  It  had  no 
other  name.     What  other  could  it  have? 

One  day  "when  he  was  wandering  aimlessly,  deep  in  thought, 
about  the  island,  striding  tlirough  the  bushes  and  weeds,  Timar 
came  suddenly'  to  a  part  where  the  dry  twigs  crackled  under  his 
feet.  lie  looked  round;  he  was  in  the  melancholy  little  plantation 
of  dead  walnut-trees.  Tlie  beautiful  trees  were  all  dried  up: 
spring  had  not  clothed  them  with  fresh  green  foliage,  and  the  dead 
leaves  covered  the  ground. 

An  idea  struck  Michael  in  this  vegetable  cemetery.  He  has- 
tened back  to  the  hut.  "  Tlur^se,  have  you  still  the  tools  you  used 
in  building  your  house?" 

"  Therethey  are  on  the  shelf." 

"  Give  them  here.  I  have  an  idea;  I  will  fell  the  dead  walnuts 
and  build  of  them  a  little  house  for  Dodi." 

Therese  clasped  her  Iiands  in  astonishment.  But  Noemi's  an- 
swer was  to  kiss  her  little  Dodi  and  say  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  hear?" 

Michael  interpreted  the  wonder  on  Therese's  face  as  incredulity. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  he  persisted,  "  I  will  build  the  house  myself  without 
any  help— a  little  house  like  a  jewel-case,  like  those  the  Walla- 
ciiians  build,  lined  with  beautiful  oak;  mine  shall  be  of  walnut, 
and  fit  for  a  prince.  1  will  drive  every  nail  myself,  and  it  shall  be 
Dodi's  house  when  he  gets  bigger." 

Therese  only  smiled.  "  That  will  be  tine,  Michael.  I  too  built 
my  nest  as  the  swallows  do;  I  formed  the  walls  of  clay,  and 
thatched  my  roof  with  rushes.  But  carpentry  is  not  one  man's 
work;  the  old  saw  has  two  handles,  and  one  can  not  manage  it 
alone." 

"  But  arc  we  not  two?"  cjied  Nocmi,  eagerly.  "Can't  I  help 
him?  Do  you  fancy  my  arm  is  not  stiong  enough?"  and  she 
turned  lier  sleeve  up  to  her  shoulder  to  show  off  her  arm.  It  was 
beautifully  formed,  yet  muscular,  fit  for  Diana,  Michael  covered 
it  with  kisses  from  the  shoulder  down  to  the  finger-tips,  and  then 
6aid,  "  Be  it  so." 

"  Ob,  wc  will  work  together,"  cried  Noemi,  whose  lively  fancy 
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had  seized  on  Michael's  suggestion  with  h'ghfning  speed.  "We 
will  both  go  out  into  the  wood;  we  will  make  a  hammock  for  Dodi 
and  sling  it  from  the  branches.  Mother  shall  bring  us  out  our 
meals,  and  we  will  sit  on  the  planks  we  have  sawn,  and  take  our 
dinner  out  of  the  same  plate:  how  good  it  will  taste!" 

And  so  it  did.  Michael  took  the  ax  and  went  out  to  the  walnut- 
grove,  where  he  set  to  work.  Before  he  had  felled  and  topped  one 
tree  his  hands  were  blistered.  Noemi  told  him  women's  hands 
never  got  sore.  When  three  trees  were  cut  down,  so  that  one  trunk 
could  be  laid  across  the  other  two,  Michael  wanted  Noemi 's  help. 
She  was  quite  in  earnest,  and  attacked  the  task  bravelj'.  In  her 
slender  form  lay  stores  of  strength  and  endurance.  She  handled 
the  great  saw  as  cleverly  as  if  she  had  been  taught  to  do  it. 

Michael  gradually  got  used  to  the  dressing  of  the  walnut  planks; 
the  ax,  too,  did  good  service,  and  Noemi  admired  him  greatly. 
"Tell  me,  Michael,"  she  asked  him  one  da}^  "have  you  never 
been  a  carpenter?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  "  a  ship's  carpenter." 

"  And  tell  me,  how  did  j'ou  become  such  a  rich  man  that  you 
can  stay  away  a  whole  summer  from  j'our  work,  and  spend  j^our 
time  elsewhere?  You  are  your  own  master,  I  suppose?  You  take 
orders  from  no  one?" 

"  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day,"  said  Michael;  and  yet 
he  never  told  her  how  he  became  rich,  so  as  to  be  able  to  spend 
weeks  on  the  island  sawing  wood.  He  often  related  to  Noemi 
stories  of  his  adventurous  journeys  through  all  lands,  but  in  his 
romantic  tales  he  never  said  anything  about  himself.  He  escaped 
inquisitive  pressure  by  working  hard  all  da}';  and  when  he  lay 
down  at  night,  it  was  not  the  time  to  tease  him  with  cj[uestions, 
though  many  wives  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

During  the  long  timeTimar  spent  in  the  ownerless  island,  he  had 
gradually  become  convinced  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  concealed 
as  to  be  unknown:  its  existence  was  known  to  a  large  class  of  vis- 
itors. But  they  never  revealed  it  to  the  outer  world.  Smuggling, 
on  the  banks  of  this  wooded  river,  was  a  regular  profession,  with 
its  own  constitution,  its  own  schools,  its  secret  laws,  forming  a 
state  within  a  state.  It  often  surprised  Timar  to  find  among  the 
willow-copses  of  the  island  a  canoe  or  a  boat,  watched  In'  no  one. 
If  he  came  back  a  few  hours  later,  it  was  no  longer  there.  An- 
other time  he  stumbled  on  great  bales  of  goods,  which  also  had  dis- 
appeared when  he  returned.  All  the  mysterious  people  who  used 
tlie  island  as  a  resting-place  seemed  purposely  to  avoid  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hut;  they  went  and  came  without  leaving  a  foot- 
mark on  the  turf.  There  were  cases,  however,  in  which  they  visited 
the  hut;  and  then  it  was  always  Therese  who  received  their  visit. 
When  Almira  gave  the  signal  that  strangers  were  coming,  Timar 
left  his  work  and  retired  into  the  inner  room;  he  must  not  be  seen 
by  any  stranger.  It  is  true  the  beard  he  had  grown  had  altered 
him  considerably,  but  j^et  some  one  might  come  who  had  seen  him 
elsewhere.  The  wild  people  alwaj^s  came  to  Therese  if  they  had 
been  hurt;  they  often  frequented  places  where  they  were  likely  to 
be  wounded.  Sometimes  they  had  deep,  dangerous  gunshot 
wounds,  which  they  could  not  show  to  the  regimental  surgeon,  for 
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the  result  would  be  a  court  marfial;  but  the  island  lady  knew  of 
healing  salves,  could  leduce  fractures,  biud  up  wounds,  and  pre- 
scril;e  medicines  for  fevers.  She  was  sought  b_y  sick  people  who 
kept  secret  their  al;ode,  for  they  knew  the  physicians  would  never 
en  l:;e  this  quack-doctoiiug.  Siie  reconciled  enemies  wlio  dared 
not  irWolaw,  and  consoled  criminals  who  repented  of  their  sins, 
wiiii  the  hope  of  God's  mercv.  Often  some  fugitive,  tired  and  ex- 
hausted with  hunger  and  thirst,  came  to  her  threv'hold.  She  asked 
not,  "  Whence  do  you  come  or  whither  do  you  go?"  She  took 
liim  in,  and  let  him  go  when  restored  and  refreshed,  after  tilling 
his  pouch  with  food. 

i\Ian}  know  her  whose  religion  is  silence,  and  there  is  no  bond 
which  binds  master  and  disciple  so  closelj'  as  this.  Evcr}^  one 
knows^that  no  money  is  to  be  found  here;  even  avarice  has  no  rea- 
son to  wish  her  ill. 

Timar  could  be  certain  of  having  found  a  place  over  which  cent- 
turies  might  pass  before  the  hislor}'  of  its  inhabitants  should  be 
drawn  into  that  chaos  we  call  the  world.  He  could  go  on  with 
his  carpentry  without  fearing  that  the  news  would  leak  out  that 
Miohael  Timar  Levelinczy.  privj'  councilor,  landowner,  banker, 
had  turned  into  a  woodcutter  in  an  unknown  island;  and  that, 
when  he  rested  from  his  hard  labor,  he  cut  willow  branches  to 
shelter  a  poor  orphan  child  which  had  neither  parents  nor  a  name 
of  its  own.  What  joys  he  knew  here!  how  he  listened  for  the 
first  word  the  child  could  speak!  The  little  man  had  such  trouble 
to  shape  his  unskillful  lips  to  the  words.  "  Papa,"  of  course,  was 
the  first;  what  else  could  it  be?  The  child  learns  also  to  understand 
Hie  sorrowful  side  of  life;  when  a  new  tooth  comes,  what  pain  and 
sleeflcss  nights  must  be  endured!  Noemi  remains  at  home  with  it, 
and  Michael  runs  back  from  his  work  to  see  how  little  Dodi  is.  He 
takes  the  child  from  Xoemi  and  carries  him  about,  .singing  lullabie.<? 
to  him.  If  he  succeeds  in  putting  Dodi  to  sleep  and  soothing  his 
pain,  how  triumphant  he  is!     He  sings — 

'  For  all  the  gold  the  world  could  hold, 
I  would  not  give  my  Dodi's  curl." 

One  day  Michael  suddenly  found  that  he  bad  grubbed  up  and 
cut  down  all  the  timber.  So  far  the  work  had  prospered:  l)ut 
now  he  found  he  could  not  get  on.  House-carpentry  is  a  trade  like 
any  other,  and  must  be  learned,  and  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth 
when  he  said  he  understood  it. 

Autumn  drew  near.  Therese  and  Noemi  were  already  used  to 
think  it  cjuile  natural  for  Timar  to  leave  them  at  this  season;  he 
must  of  course  earn  his  bread.  His  business  is  of  a  .sort  which  gets 
on  b}'  itself  in  the  summer,  but  in  winter  he  must  give  himself  up 
to  it.  They  knew  that  from  other  tradespeople.  But  in  another 
house  the  same  idea  reigned.  Timoa  believed  Michael  had  business 
which  obliged  him  to  spend  the  summer  away  from  home:  at  that 
season  the  management  of  his  estates,  of  his  building  and  export 
contracts,  demanded  all  his  attention. 

From  autumn  to  spring  he  deceived  Timea.  from  spring  to  au- 
tumn he  deceived  Xoemi.     He  could  not  ])e  called  inconsistent. 

This  time  he  left  the  island  earlier  than  in  other  years.     He  has- 
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leiieJ  back  to  Koraorn,  where  all  his  affairs  had  progressed  ia  his 
absence  be^'ond  his  expectations.  Even  in  the  government  lottery 
ilie  tirst  prize  must  needs  fall  to  him;  the  long- forgotten  ticket  lay 
buried  somewhere  in  a  drawer  under  other  papers,  and  not  till 
Ihiee  months  after  the  drawing  did  he  bring  il  out,  and  claim  the 
unhoped  for  hundred  thousand  gulden,  like  one  who  hardl.y  cares 
for  such  a  tiitle.  The  world  admired  him  all  the  more.  He  had 
so  much  money,  people  said,  that  he  wished  for  no  more. 

What  couhl  ho  do  with  it? 

He  began  by  sending  for  celebrated  cabinet-makers  from  Szekler 
and  Zarand,  who  understand  the  building  of  those  splendid  wooden 
houses  which  last  for  centuries — real  palaces  of  hard  wood.  The 
Roumanian  nobility  live  in  such  houses  as  these,  which  are  full  of 
beautiful  carving  inside.  The  house  and  its  furniture,  tables, 
chairs,  and  wardrobes,  are  all  the  work  of  one  hand.  Everything 
in  it  is  of  wood— not  a  single  bit  of  iron  is  used. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   WOOD-CAKVER. 

On  his  re'urn  home,  Michael  found  Tiinea  somewhat  unwell. 
This  induced  him  to  call  in  two  celebrated  doctors  from  Vienna  in 
order  to  consult  them  about  his  wife's  healih.  They  agreed  that  a 
change  of  climate  was  necessary,  and  advised  a  winter  sojourn  in 
Meran;  so  Michael  accompanied  thither  his  wife  and  Athalie.  In 
the  sheltered  valley,  lie  chose  for  Tiraea  a  villa  in  whose  garden 
stood  a  pavilion  built  like  a  Swiss  chalet.  He  knew  that  Timea 
would  like  it.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  he  often  visiled  her, 
generally  in  the  company  of  an  elderly  man,  and  found  that,  as  he 
expected,  the  cJullet  was  her  favorite  resort. 

When  he  returned  to  Komorn  he  set  to  work  to  build  just  such 
another  cMlct  as  the  one  at  Meran.  The  cabinet-maker  he  had 
brought  with  him  was  a  master  of  his  art.  He  copied  the  cMlet 
and  its  furniture  in  the  minutest  detail;  then  he  installed  a  large 
workshop  in  Timar's  one-storied  house  in  the  Servian  Street,  and 
there  set  to  work.  JSTo  one  was  to  know  anything  about  it— it  was 
to  be  a  surprise.  But  the  architect  required'  an  apprentice  to  help 
liim,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  one  who  could  hold  his  tongue. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  Tiraar  himself  into  an  appren- 
tice, and  he  now  vied  with  his  master  fiom  morning  to  night  with 
chisel  and  gimlet,  in  carving,  planing,  polishing,  and  turning.  But 
as  to  the  cabinet-maker  himself,  if  you  had  closed  his  mouth  with 
Solomon's  seal,  you  could  not  have  made  him  disci eet  enough  to 
refrain  from  letting  out  the  secret  to  his  Sunday  evening  boon  com- 
panions, of  the  surprise  Herr  von  Levetinczy  was  preparing  for  his 
wife.  First  they  made  the  dilfereut  parts  and  titled  them  together: 
then  the  whole,  as  fast  as  it  was  ready,  was  set  up  in  the  beautiful 
park  on  the  Monostor.  He  himself,  a  regular  Croesus,  does  not 
shrink  from  working  all  day  like  a  laborer,  and  is  as  good  at  the 
tools  as  if  he  were  a  foreman.  He  does  not  trouble  about  his  own 
affairs,  he  leaves  them  to  his  agents,  and  saws  and  carves  the 
whole  day  long  ia  the  workshop.    But  they  must  not  l^t  it  go  fur- 
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ther,  for  tlie  gracious  lady  was  to  have  a  surprise  when  she  came 
home.  Naturally  the  whole  towu  heard  of  it,  and  so  did  Frau 
Sophie,  who  wrote  to  Athalie,  who  loM  Tiinea,  so  that  Tiraea  knew 
beforehand  that  Michael,  when  she  came  home  in  the  spring, 
would  drive  with  hur  some  tine  day  to  the  ]Mouostor  hill,  where 
they  had  a  lar|i:e  orchard:  there,  on  the  side  overlooking  the  Dan- 
ube, she  would  find  her  dear  Meran  pavilion  exactly  copied,  her 
work-basket  at  the  window,  her  favorite  books  on  the  birchwood 
shelves,  her  cane  chair  on  the  veranda.  All  this  to  surprise  her; 
and  she  must  smile  as  if  much  pleased,  and  when  she  praised  the 
maker,  she  would  hear  from  him,  "  You  must  not  compliment  me, 
gracious  lady,  but  my  apprentice."  "  Who  executed  the  best  carv- 
ings, who  made  the  footstool,  these  elegant  balustrades,  these  col- 
umns and  capitals?"  "My  apprentice."  "And  who  was  he?" 
"  The  noble  lord  of  Levetinczj^  himself.  All  this  is  his  work,  gra- 
cious lady." 

And  then  Timea  would  smile  and  try  to  find  words  to  express  her 
thanks.  f)nly  words:  for  he  may  heap  treasures  on  his  wife,  or 
give  her  black  bread  that  he  had  earned  by  his  labor;  he  can  not 
purchase  her  affection. 

And  so  it  was.  In  the  spring  Timea  came  back.  The  Monostor 
surprise  was  skillfully  planned,  with  a  splendid  banquet  and  a  troop 
of  guests.  On  Timea's  face  hovered  a  melanchol}' smile;  on  Ti 
mar's,  reserved  kindness;  and  on  those  of  the  guests,  envious  con- 
gratulation. The  ladies  said  no  woman  was  vvorthy  of  such  a  hus- 
l)and  as  Timar,  he  was  an  ideal  husband;  but  the  men  said  it  was 
not  a  good  sign  when  a  husband  tried  to  win  his  wife's  favor  by 
presents  and  attentions. 

Only  Athalie  said  nothing:  she  sought  a  clew  to  the  mystery  and 
found  none.  What  had  come  to  Timar?  His  countenance  be 
trayed  something  like  happiness;  what  was  he  concealing  under  his 
care  for  Timea?  In  company  he  was  bright  and  cheerful,  uncon- 
strained and  at  ease  with  Athalie,  sometimes  even  taking  her  for  a 
turn  in  the  cotillon.  Was  he  really  happy,  or  was  he  indifferent? 
It  was  vain  for  liim  to  try  and  win  Timea's  heart;  Athalie  knew 
that  by  her  own  experience.  She  had  found  plenty  of  wooers,  but 
refused  them  all — all  men  were  alike  to  her;  she  had  only  loved  one, 
whom  now  she  hated.     She  alone  understood  Timea. 

But  Michael  she  could  not  fathom.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  gold, 
witiiout  a  speck  of  rust  upon  him. 

When  spring  came,  Timar  again  called  in  the  physicians  to  pro- 
nounce on  Timea's  health.  This  lime  she  was  advised  to  try  the 
sea-bathing  at  Biarritz.  Michael  took  her  there,  arranged  her 
apartments,  took  care  that  she  should  be  able  to  compete  in  dress 
and  equipages  with  Engli-sh  peeresses  and  Russian  princesses,  and 
left  a  heavy  purs-e  with  her,  begging  her  to  bting  it  back  empt3^ 
lie  was  generous  to  Athalie,  put  her  down  as  Timea's  cousin  in  the 
vihitor's  list,  and  she  too  was  to  chiuige  iicr  dress  five  times  a  day, 
like  Timea.  Could  any  one  better  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  head  of 
a  family? 

Then  he  hurried  away,  not  homeward,  i)ut  to  Vienna;  there  he 
bought  the  whole  furniture  of  a  workshop,  and  had  it  sent  in  chests 
to  FmcsQVd^. 
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Here  he  had  to  invent  some  pretense  to  get  the  hoses  over  to  tlie 
island.  Caution  was  most  necessary.  The  fishermen,  wlio  often 
saw  him  go  round  the  Ostrova  Island  in  a  hoat,  and  not  return  for 
mouths,  had  puzzled  Iheir  heads  as  to  who  he  was  and  what 
brought  him  here.  When  the  cases  arrived,  he  had  the'Ti  conveyed 
to  the  poplar-groves  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  there  un- 
loaded. Then  he  called  in  the  fishermen,  and  said  they  must  get 
them  over  to  the  lonely  island — they  contained  arms. 

That  one  word  was  enough  to  sink  the  secret  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Henceforward  he  could  go  backward  and  forward  by  day  or 
night,  no  one  would  ever  mention  his  name.  They  all  knew  now 
that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  heroes  of  the 
insurrection,  and  the  rack  would  not  have  extorted  information 
from  them.  He  became  a  sacred  personags  in  their  eyes.  In  this 
way,  in  order  to  hide  himself  in  darkness,  he  deceived  every  one 
with  whom  he  exchanged  a  word.  The  fishermen  ferried  over  the 
cases  at  night,  and  Timar  with  them;  they  looked  out  for  a  place 
on  the  shore  where  the  thickest  bushes  grew,  and  carried  the  boxes 
there,  and  when  Michael  would  have  paid  them,  they  would  not 
accept  a  groschen  from  him,  only  grasping  his  hand. 

He  remained  on  the  island,  and  the  fishermen  left  him.  It  was 
a  splendid  moonlight  night;  tiie  nightingale  sung  on  its  nest.  Mi- 
chael went  along  The  bank  till  he  came  to  the  path,  and  passed  the 
place  where  he  "had  left  off  his  work  last  year;  the  trunks  were 
carefully  covered  with  rushes  to  keep  the  wet  off. 

He  approached  the  little  dwelling  on  tiptoe.  It  was  a  good  sign 
that  he  heard  no  noise.  Almira  does  not  bark,  because  she  is  sleep- 
ing in  the  kitchen  so  as  not  to  wake  the  child.  All  is  well  in  the 
house. 

How  should  he  announce  himself,  and  surprise  Noemi?  He 
stood  before  the  little  window,  half  covered  by  climbing  roses,  and 
began  to  sing — 

"  For  all  the  gold  the  world  could  hold, 
I  would  not  give  my  Dodi's  curl." 

He  was  not  disappointed;  a  moment  later  the  window  opened, 
and  Noemi  looked  out  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy.  "  My  Mi- 
chael," whispered  the  poor  child. 

"  Yes,  thy  Michael,"  he  murmured,  clas^Ding  the  dear  head  in 
both  arms.     "  And  Dodi?" 

"  He  is  asleep;  hush,  we  must  not  wake  him."  And  still  the 
lips  murmured  tenderly,  "  Come  in." 

"  He  might  wake  and  cry." 

"  Oh,  he  is  no  longer  a  crying  child.  Just  think,  he  is  a  year 
old." 

"  What!  a  year  already!    He  is  quite  a  big  fellow." 

"  He  can  say  your  name  already." 

"  Does  he  really  talk?" 

"  And  he  is  learning  to  walk." 

"  Just  fancy!" 

"  He  eats  anything  now." 

"  Impossible;  that  is  too  soon." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it?  wait  till  you  see  him." 
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"  Push  the  curtain  aside  that  I  may  see  him  by  the  mooulight  " 

"  No;  that  would  not  do.  If  the  moon  shines  on  a  sleepingchild 
it  makes  it  ill." 

"  Isonsense!" 

"  There  are  all  soris  of  wonderful  things  about  children,  and  one 
imi-t  have  pleut}'  ot  faith;  that  is  why  women  have  (hargeof 
cl.ildren,  because  thej'  believe  everything.  Come  in  and  look  at 
him." 

"  I  will  not  go  in  as  long  as  he  is  asleep — I  might  vvake  him; 
3'ou  come  out." 

"  I  can  not  do  that;  he  would  wake  if  I  lefl  him,  and  mother  is 
asleep." 

"  Well,  then,  you  go  back  to  him,  and  I  will  remain  outside." 

"  Won't  you  lie  down?" 

"  It  is  almost  day-break.  Go  back  to  him,  and  leave  the  window 
open." 

And  he  remained  standing  by  the  window,  looking  into  the  little 
room,  on  whose  floor  the  moon  painted  silver  patterns,  and  trj'ing 
to  distinguish  the  tones  which  came  from  tlie  quiet  cliamber — a  lit- 
tle whimper  of  an  awakened  child,  then  a  low  song  like  a  dreamy 
lullaby,  "  For  all  the  gold  .  .  ."  Then  tlic  sound  of  a  kiss,  which 
a  good  baby  gets  as  a  reward  for  going  to  sleep.  With  his  elbows 
on  the  window-sill,  and  listening  to  the  breallis  of  the  sleepers, 
Timar  awaited  the  dawn,  which  tilled  the  liiili.-  house  with  light. 
The  red  sunrise  awoke  the  child,  and  there  was  no  more  sleep  for 
the  others.  The  baby  crowed  and  babbled;  what  it  said  oulj' 
those  two  understood — it.self  and  Noemi. 

When  at  last  IVlichael  got  it  into  his  arms  he  .said,  "  I  shall  slay 
here,  Dodi,  till  I  have  tinished  your  house." 

The  child  said  something  which  Noemi  intcrpieted  to  mean, 
"  That  is  just  what  I  wish." 

These  were  the  happiest  days  of  Timar's  dual  life.  Nothing 
troubled  the  serenity  of  his  happiness,  except  the  thought  of  that 
other  life  to  whicli  he  must  return.  If  he  could  find  ways  and 
means  to  sever  himself  from  that,  he  might  live  on  here  in  peace. 
Nothing  would  be  easier;  he  simply  had  to  .slay  here.  He  would 
be  sought  for  during  the  first  year-,  for  two  or  three  more  he  would 
be  remembered  from  time  to  time;  then  the  world  would  forget 
him  and  he  it,  and  Noemi  woidd  remain  to  him.  And  what  a  jewel 
she  was!  Whatever  was  lovable  in  woman  was  combined  in  her, 
and  every  feminine  defect  was  wanting.  Her  beauty  was  not  of 
the  kind  which  satiates  by  its  monotony:  with  every  change  of 
expression  arose  a  new  charm.  Tenderness,  gentleness,  and  fire 
were  united  in  her  disposition.  The  virgin,  the  fairy,  the  woman 
were  haimnn'ously  bhnihd  in  her.  Iler  Jove  was  never  .'r(l fish;  her 
Avhok-  l.eing  went  out  to  him  whom  she  loved:  his  .sorrows  and  joys 
were  hers,  slie  knew  no  olhers.  At  home  she  thought  of  every 
trivial  detail  whieii  ccuM  conduce  to  his  comfort:  she  helped  him 
in  his  woik  wi'h  an  untiring  hand.  Ever  bright  and  fresli,  if  she 
felt  unwell  a  kiss  from  him  drove  away  the  i)ain.  ^^he  was  sub- 
missive to  him,  who  worshiped  her.  And  when  siie  took  the  child 
on  her  lap,  it  was  a  sight  to  drive  the  man  mad  who  had  made  her 
his  own — and  yet  not  really  his. 
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But  Timar  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind.  He  still  played  with 
Fate.  The  price  ^vas  too  liicrli  even  for  such  a  treasure  as  a  lovely"- 
woman  with  a  smiling  chill  iu  her  arms. 

The  cost  was — a  whole  woild!  a  property  amounting  to  millions; 
his  position  in  society;  his  rank  and  noble  fiiends;  the  enterprise 
of  world-wide  influence,  on  whose  result  hung  the  future  of  a  great 
national  branch  of  trade!  and  besides — Timea.  He  might  have 
reconciled  himself  to  the  idea  of  treading  his  riches  under  foot: 
they  came  from  the  submarine  depths,  and  might  return  thither. 

But  his  vanity  refused  to  contemplate  the  notion  that  that  woman 
with  the  white  face,  which  no  glow  from  her  husband  could  ani- 
mate, might  be  happy  in  this  life — with  another  man.  Perhaps  he 
hardly  knew  himself  what  a  fiend  was  hidden  in  his  breast.  The 
woman  who  could  not  love  him  was  fading  away  before  his  eyes, 
while  he  could  live  through  happ}^  days  where  he  was  well  be- 
loved. And  during  this  tirne  the  house- building  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  was  already  being  put  together  b}^  the  workman's  skill- 
ful hand;  the  roof  was  on,  and  covered  with  wide  planks  formed 
like  fish-scales  to  overlap  each  other.  The  carpentry  was  done, 
and  now  came  the  cabinet-work.  Michael  completed  it  without 
any  assistance,  and  might  be  seen  from  morn  to  eve  in  the  work- 
shop he  had  arranged  in  the  new  house,  where  he  sung  all  day  as 
he  planed  and  sawed.  Like  the  steadiest  of  day-laborers,  he  never 
left  off  his  work  before  dark:  then  he  returned  to  the  hut  where 
an  appetizing  supper  awaited  him.  After  the  meal  he  sat  down 
on  the  bench  outside  the  house,  and  lighted  his  cla}'  pipe.  Noemi 
sat  by  him  and  took  Dodi  on  her  knees,  who  was  now  expected  to 
exhibit  what  he  had  learned  during  the  day.  A  new  word!  And 
is  not  this  one  word  a  greater  acquirement  than  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world?  "  What  would  you  sell  Dodi  for?  '  Noemi  asked  him 
once  in  jest.     "  For  the  whole  earth  full  of  diamonds?" 

"  Not  for  the  whole  heaven  full  of  angels." 

Liltle  Dodi  happened  that  day  to  be  full  of  spirits.  In  a  mis- 
chievous mood  he  caught  hold  with  his  little  hand  of  the  pipe  Mi- 
chael had  in  his  mou1h,  and  pulled  till  he  got  it  out  of  his  hold, 
when  he  at  once  threw  it  on  the  ground;  as  it  Avas  made  of  clay,  of 
course  it  was  broken  into  atoms.  Timar  was  rather  hasty  in  his 
exercise  of  justice,  and  bestowed  a  little  lap  on  the  child's  hand  as 
a  punishment  for  the  damage  done.  The  boy  looked  at  him,  then 
liid  his  head  in  his  mother's  breast,  and  began  to  cry. 

"  See  now,"  said  Xoemi,  sadly,  "  you  would  give  him  away  for 
a  pipe,  and  this  one  was  only  of  claj'." 

Michael  was  very  sorry  to  have  sfapped  Dodi's  hand.  He  tried 
to  make  it  up  by  coaxing  words,  and  kissed  the  little  hand,  but  the 
child  was  shy  of  him,  and  crept  under  Noemi's  shawl.  AH  night 
he  was  restless,  wakeful,  and  crying.  Timar  got  angry,  and  said 
the  child  was  of  a  willful  nature,  his  obstinacj'  must  be  overcome. 
Noemi  cast  a  gently  reproachful  glance  on  him. 

The  next  day  Timar  left  his  bed  (  arlier  than  usual,  and  went  to 
his  work,  but  he  was  never  heard  to  sing  all  day.  He  left  oft  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  came  home  he  could  .see  by  Noemi's 
face  that  she  was  quite  alarmed  at  his  appearance.  His  complexion 
was  quite  altered.     "1  am  not  well,"  he  said  to  Noemi,  "my 
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head  is  so  heavj'^,  my  feet  will  hardly  carry  me,  and  I  have  paia 
in  all  my  limbs.     I  must  lie  down." 

Noemi  hastened  fo  make  up  a  bed  for  him  in  the  inner  room, 
and  helped  him  to  undici^s.  "WiiJi  anxiety  .she  noticed  that  Michael's 
hands  were  cold  laul  his  bieath  burniuji:;.  Fnr.i  Tiierese  felt  his 
forehead,  and  advised  him  to  cover  liimselt  well,  for  he  was  going 
to  have  ague.  But  Michael  had  the  sensation  that  something  worse 
■was  at  hanil.  In  this  district  typhus  was  rnpiiiii:.  foi- Ihe  spiing 
floods  had  swi.'lled  the  Danube  in  an  unu&ual  digrte,  and  left  ma- 
laria behind  them.  When  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  he  was 
still  sensible  enough  to  think  of  what  would  happen  if  a  serious 
illness  attacked  him ;  no  doctor  was  near  to  help.  He  might  die 
here,  and  no  one  would  know  wdiat  had  become  of  him.  What 
would  become  of  Timea,  and  above  all,  of  Noerai?  Who  would 
care  for  the  fors^aken  one,  a  widow  without  being  a  wife?  Who 
would  bring  up  Dodi,  and  what  fate  awaited  lum  when  he  should 
be  grown  up,  and  Michael  underground?  Two  women's  lives 
would  be  wrecked  by  his  death! 

And  then  he  began  fo  think  of  the  revelations  of  his  delirium  be- 
fore the  two  women  who  would  be  with  him  day  and  night — of  his 
stewards,  his  palaces,  and  of  his  pale  wife— of  how  he  would  see 
Timea  before  him,  call  her  by  name,  and  speak  of  her  as  his  wife 
— and  Noemi  knows  that  name. 

Besides  his  bodily  pain,  another  thing  tormented  him — that  he 
had  struck  Dodi  yesterday.  This  trifle  lay  heavy  as  a  crime  on  his 
soul.  After  he  was  in  bed  he  wanted  the  child  brought  to  him  that 
he  might  kiss  it,  and  whispered  "  Noemi,"  with  hot  breath. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  answered. 

But  already  he  kncvv  not  what  he  had  asked.  Directlj'  he  was 
in  lied  the  fever  broke  out  with  full  force.  He  was  a  strong  man, 
and  such  are  the  first  to  succumb  to  this  "  aid-de-camp  "  of  death, 
and  suffer  the  most  from  it.  Thenceforward  he  wandered  contin- 
ually; and  Noemi  heard  every  word  he  spoke.  The  sick  man  knew 
no  one,  not  even  himself.  Jtle  who  spoke  through  his  lips  was  a 
stranger — a  man  who  had  no  secrets,  and  told  all  he  kuew^  The 
visions  are  akin  to  the  delusions  of  madness;  they  turn  on  one  fixed 
idea,  ami  however  the  detail  may  change,  the  central  figure  returns 
ever  and  again  to  the  surface. 

In  Tima^'s  wandering  there  was  one  of  these  dominating  figures 
—a  woman.  Not  Timea,  but  Noemi — of  her  he  continually  spoke. 
Timea's  name  never  passed  his  lips — she  did  not  fill  his  soul. 

For  Noemi  it  was  horror  and  rapture  combined  to  listen  to  this 
unconscious  babble— horror,  because  it  spoke  of  such  strange  things, 
and  took  her  with  him  to  such  unknown  regions,  that  she  treml)led 
at  a  fever  which  compelled  him  to  look  on  at  such  marvels— and 
yet  it  was  bliss  to  hear  him,  for  he  always  talked  of  her,  and  her 
only. 

Once  he  was  in  a  princely  palace  and  talking  with  some  great 
man.  "  To  whom  should  his  excellency  give  this  decoration?  I 
know  a  girl  on  the  ownerless  island — no  one  is  more  worthy  ot  it 
than  she.  Give  her  the  order.  She  is  called  Noemi;  her  other 
name?    Do  queens  have  another  name?    The  first.     Noemi  the 
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first,  by  the  grace  of  God  queen  of  the  ownerless  island  and  the 
rose-forest." 

He  carried  bis  idea  furtlier.  "  If  I  become  king  of  the  ownerless 
island,  I  shall  form  a  minisfry.  Almira  will  be  inspectoi  of  meat, 
and  Narcissa  will  be  appoiiilcd  to  the  dairy  department.  1  shall 
demand  secuiity  from  them,  and  name  them  as  confidential  ad- 
visers." Then  lie  talked  (if  his  palaces.  "  How  do  you  like  these 
saloons,  Noemi?  Does  the  gilding  of  this  ceiling  please  you? 
Tiiose  children  dancing  on  the  golden  background  are  like  Dodi — 
are  they  not  like  him?  A.  pity  they  are  so  high  up.  Are  you  cold 
in  these  great  halls?  So  am  I — come,  let  us  go  away.  It  is  better 
by  the  fire  in  our  little  hut.  1  do  not  love  these  high  palaces;  and 
this  (own-is  often  visited  by  earthquakes — I  fear  the  vault  may  fall 
in  on  us.  There!  behind  that  little  door  some  one  is  spying  on  us 
— an  envious  woman.  Do  not  look.  Noemi!  Her  malicious  glance 
might  do  you  harm.  This  house  once  belonged  to  her,  and  now 
she  wanders  through  it  like  a  ghost.  See,  she  has  a  dagger  in  her 
band,  and  wants  to  murder  you;  let  us  run  away!" 

But  there  was  a  hinderance  in  the  way  of  escape — the  frightful 
mass  of  gold.  "  I  can  not  stand  up,  the  gold  drags  me  down.  It 
is  all  on  my  breast;  take  it  away!  Oh,  I  am  drowning  in  gold! 
The  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  gold  is  rolling  down  on  ms.  I  am  suf- 
focating. Noemi.  give  me  your  hand;  pull  me  from  under  this 
horrible  mountain  of  gold." 

His  hand  lay  inNoemi'sallthe  time,  and  she  thought,  trembling, 
what  a  fearful  power  it  was  which  tortured  a  poor  sailor  with  such 
dicams  of  money.  Then  he  began  again:  "  You  don't  care  for 
diamonds,  Noemi?  You  little  fool!  Do  you  think  their  fire  burns? 
Don't  be  afraid.  Ha!  you  are  right,  it  does  burn — I  did  not  know 
that — it  is  hell-fire.  Even  the  names  are  alike — Diamond,  Demon. 
We  will  throw  them  into  the  water — throw  them  from  you.  I 
know  where  they  came  from,  and  I  will  throw  them  back  into  the 
water.  Don't  be  afraid,  I  will  not  remain  long  under  water.  Hold 
your  breath  and  pray.  As  long  as  you  can  sta}^  without  taking 
breath  I  shall  be  down  below;  I  am  only  going  to  dive  into  the 
cabin  of  the  sunken  ship.     Ah!  who  is  lying  on  this  bed?" 

Such  a  shudder  seized  him  that  he  sprung  from  his  couch  and 
would  have  rushed  away.  Noemi  was  hardly  able  to  get  him  back 
to  bed.  "  Some  one  is  lying  there,  but  I  must  not  say  the  name. 
See  how  the  red  moon  shines  in  at  the  window.  Shut  the  light 
out.  1  will  not  have  it  on  my  face.  How  near  it  is  coming!  Draw 
the  curtain  across!" 

But  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  besides,  it  was  pitch-dark  out- 
side. When  the  fever- fit  passed,  he  murmured,  "  Oh,  how  lovely 
you  are  without  diamonds,  Noemi!" 

Then  a  fanta.sy  seized  him.  "  That  man  stands  at  our  antipodes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  of  glass  he  could 
look  down  upon  us.  But  he  can  see  me  just  as  well  as  I  see  him. 
What  is  he  doing?  He  is  catching  rattlesnakes,  and  when  he  comes 
back  he  will  let  them  loose  on  the  i.'^land.  Don't  let  him  land;  don't 
let  him  come  back!  Almira!  Almira!  At  him!  tear  him!  Aha! 
now  a  giant  snake  has  got  him;  it  is  strangling  him.  How  fright- 
ful his  face  i§!  If  only  I  oeed  not  see  the  siifkk^  swa^ow  liinil   WiU 
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he  look  at  me?  Now  there  is  only  his  head  out,  and  he  keeps  look- 
ing at  me.     Oh,  Noemi,  cover  my  face  that  I  may  not  see  him!" 

Again  the  dream-scene  changes.  "  A  whole  fleet  floats  on  the 
sea.  What  are  the  ships  laden  with?  With  Hour.  Now  comes  a 
whirlwind,  a  tornado  seizes  the  ships,  carries  tliem  into  the  clouds 
and  tears  them  into  splmters.  The  flour  is  all  spilled:  the  whole 
world  is  wliite  with  it,  white  is  the  sea,  white  the  heavens,  and 
white  the  air.  The  moon  peeps  from  the  clouds,  and  otdy  look  how 
the  wind  covers  its  face  with  flour!  It  lf)oks  like  some  red-nosed 
old  toper  wlio  has  powdered  his  face.  Laugh  then,  Noemi!"  But 
she  wrung  her  hands  and  shuddered.  The  poor  creature  was  by 
his  bed  day  and  night.  By  day  she  sat  on  a  chair  at  his  side;  by 
night  she  pulled  her  bed  close  to  his  and  slept  beside  him:  careless 
of  the  infection,  she  laid  her  head  on  Michael's  pillowy  pressed  his 
perspiring  brow  to  her  cheek,  and  kissed  away  the  burning  fever- 
breaths  from  his  parched  lips. 

Frau  Therese  tried  by  harmless  remedies  to  reduce  the  fever,  and 
took  out  the  glass  casements  that  the  fresh  air — the  best  medicine 
in  fever  cases — might  freely  penetrate  the  little  room.  She  said  to 
Noemi,  that  by  her  calculation  tlie  crisis  would  set  in  on  the  thir- 
teenth day,  wlien  the  illness  would  either  take  a  turn  for  the  bet- 
ter or  terminate  fatally. 

How  long  Noemi  knelt  during  these  days  by  the  sick  man's  bed 
and  prayed  to  God,  wlio  had  tried  her  so  heavily,  to  have  mercy  on 
her  poor  heart!  If  only  lie  would  give  Michael  back  to  life— and 
then  if  the  grave  must  have  a  sacriflce,  there  was  she  ready  to  die 
in  his  stead. 

Providence  delights  in  what  one  might  call  the  irony  of  fate — 
Noemi  offered  to  cruel  death  the  whole  wcrld  and  her  own  self,  in 
exchange  for  Michael's  life.  She  fancied  she  had  to  do  with  a 
good  fellow  who  might  be  bargained  with.  The  destroying  angel 
accepted  her  challenge. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  the  fever  and  delirium  ceased:  the  pre- 
vious nervous  excitement  gave  place  to  intense  exhaustion,  which 
is  a  symptom  of  improvement,  and  permits  a  hope  that  with  the 
greatest  care  the  patient  may  be  given  back  to  life,  if  his  mind  is 
kept  calm  and  he  is  preserved  from  anxiety  or  emotion:  s-ick  peo- 
ple are  so  easily  excited  at  this  stage  of  convalescence.  His  recov- 
ery hung  on  perfect  trantiuillity;  any  violent  excitement  would  kill 
liim.  Noemi  stayed  all  night  by  Timar's  sick-bed:  she  never  even 
went  out  once  to  see  little  Dodi;  he  slept  in  the  outer  room  with  Frau 
Therese.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  day,  while  Michael 
lay  sound  asleep,  Therese  whispered  in  Nocmi's  ear,  "  Little  Dodi 
is  very  ill."  The  child  now!  Poor  Noemi!  Iler  little  Dodi  had 
the  croup,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  cliiidish  maladies,  against 
which  all  the  skill  of  the  pliysician  is  often  powerless. 

Mortally  terrified,  Noemi  rushed  to  her  child.  Tlie  face  ot  llie 
innocent  creature  was  quite  changed.  It  was  not  crying— this 
disease  has  no  characteristic  cry,  but  i-o  much  the  more  dreadful  is 
the  suffering.  How  terrible,  a  child  who  can  not  complain,  whom 
men  can  not  help!  Noemi  looked  blankly  at  her  mother  as  if  to 
ftsk,  "  And  hfive  j'ou  no  cure  for  this?"    Therese  could  Iwrdl^ 
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bear  this  look.     "  So  many  miserable  sick  and  dying  people  have 
teen  helped  by  you,  and  for  this  one  you  know  of  no  remedy!" 

"  None!"  Noemi  knelt  down  beside  the  child's  little  bed,  pressed 
her  lips  on  his,  and  murmured  softly,  "  What  is  it,  my  darling,  my 
little  one,  my  angel?    Look  at  me  with  thy  jiretly  eyes." 

But  ihc  little  one  would  not  lift  up  the  pretty  eyes,  and  when  at 
last,  after  many  kisses  and  entreaties,  it  opened  the  heavy  lids,  its 
expression  was  terrible — the  look  of  a  child  which  has  already 
learned  to  fear  death.  "  Oh,  don't  look  so!  not  so!"  The  child 
never  cried,  but  oulj^  gave  utterance  to  a  hoarse  cough. 

If  only  the  other  invalid  in  there  does  not  hear  it!  Noemi  held 
her  child  trembling  in  her  arms,  and  listened  to  hear  if  the  sleeper 
close  by  was  j'et  awake.  When  she  heard  his  voice  she  left  the 
child  and  went  to  Michael.  He  was  suffering  from  great  exhaus- 
tion, irritable  and  peevish. 

"  Where  had  you  gone?"  he  questioned  Noemi.  "  The  window 
is  open;  a  rat  might  get  in  while  1  was  asleep.  Don't  j'ou  see  a 
rat  about?"  It  is  a  constant  delusion  of  typhus  patients  to  see  rats 
everywhere. 

"  They  can't  get  in,  my  darling;  there  is  a  grating  over  the  win- 
dow." 

"  Ah!  and  where  is  the  cold  water?"  Noemi  gave  him  some  to 
drink.  But  he  was  very  angry  with  it.  "  Tiiat  is  not  fresh  cold 
water,  it  is  quite  warm.     Do  you  want  me  to  die  of  thirst?" 

Noemi  bore  his  crossness  patiently.  And  when  Jlichael  fell 
asleep  again,  she  ran  out  to  Dodi.  The  two  women  replaced  each 
other,  so  that  as  long  as 'Michael  slept,  Therese  sat  by  him.  and 
when  he  awoke  she  gave  Noemi  a  sign  to  leave  her  sick  child  and 
take  her  place  by  IVrichael's  bed.  And  this  went  on  through  the 
long  night.  Noemi  passed  constantly  ftom  one  sick-bed  lo  the 
other,  and  she  had  to  keep  excuses  alwaj^s  ready  for  her  husband  if 
he  should  ask  where  she  had  been. 

The  child  grew  worse.  Therese  could  do  nothing,  and  Noemi 
dared  not  weep  for  fear  of  Michael  seeing  her  tearful  ej^es  and  ask- 
ing the  reason.  The  next  morning  Timar  felt  easier,  and  wished 
for  some  soup,  Noemi  hastened  out  to  fetch  it,  as  it  was  kept 
ready.  The  invalid  swallowed  it,  and  said  he  felt  the  better  lor  it. 
Noemi  seemed  delighted  at  the  good  news. 

"  Well,  and  what  is  Dodi  doing?"  asked  Michael. 

Noemi  trembled  lest  he  should  see  the  throbs  of  her  heart  at  the 
question. 

"  He  is  asleep,"  she  replied,  gently. 

"  Asleep?    But  why  asleep  now?    He  is  not  111?" 

"  Oh,  no;  he  is  all  right." 

"  And  why  do  you  not  bring  him  to  me  when  he  is  awake?" 

"  Because  then  3'ou  are  as'eep." 

"  That  is  true;  but  when  we  are  both  awake  together,  you  must 
bring  him  in  and  let  me  see  him." 

"I  will  do  so,  Michael." 

The  child  sunk  gradually.  Noemi  had  to  conceal  from  Timar 
that  Dodi  was  ill,  and  constantly  to  invent  stories  about  hixn,  for 
his  father  constaQlly  asked  for  him.  "  Does  Dodi  play  with  his 
Jittle  man?" 
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"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  always  playing  with  him  "  (  .  .  .  vviih  that  fear- 
ful skeleton!). 

"  Does  he  talk  of  me?" 

"  He  loves  to  talk  of  you  "  (  .  .  .  he  will  do  so  soon  when  he  is 
with  the  good  God). 

"  Take  him  this  kiss  from  me;'  and  Ncemi  bore  to  her  child  the 
parting  kiss  of  his  father. 

Another  day  dawned.  The  awakening  invalid  found  him.sclf 
alone  in  the  room.  Noemi  had  watched  all  nijrht  by  her  child: 
fclie  had  looked  on  his  death-struggle,  and  pressed  her  tears  back 
into  her  heart;  why  had  i(  not  burst?  When  she  went  in  to  Mi- 
chael slie  smiled  again. 

"  Were  you  with  Dodi?"'  asked  the  sick  man. 

"  Yes,  1  have  been  with  him." 

"  Is  he  asleep  now?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  asleep." 

*'  Kot  really?" 

"  Truly,  he  sleeps  well." 

Noemi  has  just  closed  his  eyes — for  his  last  sleep.  And  she  dared 
not  betraj'lur  agony.  She  must  sliow  a  smiling  face.  In  the 
afternoon  Michael  was  much  e.xcited  again:  as  tlie  day  drew  on, 
his  nervous  irritation  increased.  lie  called  to  Noemi,  who  was  in 
the  next  room;  she  hastened  in  and  looked  lovingly  at  him.  The 
invalid  was  peevish  and  suspicious.  He  noticed  that  a  needle  was 
sticking  in  Noemi's  dress,  with  a  thread  of  silk  in  it. 

"  Ah,  you  are  beginning  to  work  again!  Have  you  time  for 
that?     What  finerj'  are  you  making?" 

Noemi  looked  at  him  silently,  and  thought,  "  I  am  making  Do- 
di's  shroud;"  and  then  aloud,  "  I  ani  making  myself  a  collar." 

"  Vanity,  thy  name  is  woman!"  sighed  ]\Iichacl. 

Noemi  found  a  smile  for  him,  and  answered,  "You  are  quite 
right." 

Again  the  morning  broke.  Michael  now  suflered  from  sleepless- 
ness; he  could  not  close  his  eyes.  And  the  thought  troubled  hira 
as  to  what  Dodi  was  doing.  He  sent  Noenu  out  often  to  see  if  he 
wanted  anything.  And  whenever  she  did  so  she  ki.ssed  the  little 
dead  child'on  the  bier,  and  spoke  caressing  words  for  Michael  to 
hear:  "  My  little  Dodi!  my  darling  sweet,  asleep  again!  Tell 
mother  you  love  her;"  and  then  she  came  back  to  say  that  Dodi 
wanted  for  nothing. 

"The  boy  sleeps  too  much,"  said  Michael;  "why  don't  you 
wake  himV 

"  I  must  wake  him  soon,"  said  Noemi,  gently. 

Michael  dozed  a  little,  only  a  few  minutes,  and  woke  with  a 
start.  He  did  not  know  he  had  been  asleep.  "  Noemi,"  he  cried, 
"  Dodi  was  .ringing;  I  heard  him:  how  sweetly  he  sings!" 

Noemi  pressed  both  her  hands  to  her  hcait,  and  drove  back  Urj 
outward  expression  ot  her  agony  with  sujK'rhuman  courage.  Yes, 
he  is  already  singing  in  heaven,  amidst  the  angelic  choir — among 
the  innumerable  seraphim!  that  was  the  song  he  joined  in. 

Toward  evening  Michael  sent  Noemi  out.  "  Go  and  put  Dodi 
to  bed,  and  give  him  a  kiss  for  me," 
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She  did  so.  "  What  did  Dodi  say?"  he  askpd  her.  Noemi  could 
not  speak;  she  bent  over  Michael  and  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  lips. 

"  That  was  his  inessage,  the  tieasure!"  cried  JMichael,  and  Ihe 
kiss  sent  him  to  sleep.  The  child  sent  it  to  him  from  his  own 
slumber. 

The  next  morning  he  asked  aga"n  about  the  hoy.  "  Take  Dodi 
out  into  the  air;  it  is  bad  for  him  to  be  in  the  house;  carry  him 
into  the  garden." 

They  were  about  to  do  so.  Therese  had  dug  a  grave  during  the 
night  at  the  foot  of  a  weeping-willow. 

•'  You  go  too;  and  stay  out  there  with  him.  I  shall  doze,  1 
think,  I  feel  so  much  belter,"  Michael  fold  Noemi. 

Noemi  left  the  sick-room  and  turned  the  key:  tiien  they  carried 
God's  recovered  angel  out,  and  cummilted  him  to  the  care  of  the 
universal  mother — earth.  Noemi  would  not  have  a  mound  raised 
over  liim;  Michael  would  be  so  sad  when  he  saw  it,  and  it  would 
retard  his  recover}^  They  made  a  tlower-bcd  there,  and  planted 
in  its  midst  a  rose-tree — one  of  those  Timar  had  grafted — with 
while  tiowers,  whose  purity  was  unstained.  Then  she  went  back 
to  the  sick  man. 

His  first  words  were,  "  Where  have  you  left  Dodi?" 

"  Out  in  the  garden." 

"  Wha^has  he  on?" 

"  His  white  frock  and  blue  ribbons." 

"  That  suits  him  so  well.     Is  he  well  wrapped  up?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  well  "  (with  three  feet  of  earth). 

"  Biing  liim  in  when  you  go  out  again." 

At  this  Noemi  could  not  stop  in  the  room;  she  went  out  and 
threw  herself  on  Theiese"s  breast,  but  even  then  she  could  not  shed 
a  tear.  She  must  not.  Then  she  tottered  on  into  the  garden,  went 
to  the  willow,  broke  off  a  bud  from  the  rose-tree,  and  went  back  to 
Michael. 

"  Well,  Where's  Dodi?"  he  said,  impatiently. 

But  Noemi  knelt  down  by  his  bed  and  held  out  to  him — the 
white  rose.  Michael  took  it  and  smelled  it.  "  How  curious!"  he 
said;  "  this  tiower  has  no  scent — as  if  it  had  grown  on  a  grave." 

She  rose  and  went  out.  "  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Tiraar, 
turning  to  Therese. 

"  Don't  be  angry,"  said  she  in  a  gentle,  soothing  tone.  "  You 
were  so  dangerously  ill.  Thank  Heaven,  you  are  getting  over  it. 
But  this  illness  is  infectious,  and  particularly  during  convales- 
cence. I  told  Noemi  that  until  you  were  quite  wtll  she  must  not 
bring  the  child  near  you.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  but  I  meant  it 
for  the  best." 

Michael  pressed  her  hand.  "  You  did  quite  right.  Stupid  that 
I  was,  not  to  have  thought  of  it  myself.  Perhsps  he  is  not  even  in 
the  next  room?" 

"No.  We  have  made  him  a  little  house  out  in  the  garden." 
Poor  thing,  she  told  the  trutli. 

"  You  are  ver^^  good,  Therese,  Go  to  Dodi  and  send  Noemi  'o 
me.  I  will  not  ask  her  again  to  biing  him  to  me.  Poor  Noemi! 
But  as  soon  as  1  can  get  up  and  go  out,  you  will  let  me  go  to  him, 
won't  you?" 
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"  Yes,  Micliael."  By  this  pious  fraud  it  was  possible  to  satisfy 
him  till  he  was  out  of  bed  and  on  the  road  to  recovery.  He  was 
still  very  weak,  and  could  hardly  walk.  Noemi  helped  him  to 
dress.  Leaning  on  her  slioulder,  he  left  his  room,  and  she  led  him 
to  the  little  seat  before  the  house,  sat  bcsiile  him,  put  her  arm  in 
his,  and  supported  his  head  on  her  shoulder.  It  was  a  lovely 
warm  summer  afternoon.  Michael  felt  as  if  the  murmuring  trees 
were  whispering  in  his  ears,  as  if  the  humming  bees  brought  him 
a  message,  and  the  grass  made  music  at  his  feet,     Ilis  head  swam. 

One  thought  grew  on  liim.  When  he  looked  at  Noenii,  a  painful 
suspicion  awoke  in  his  breast.  There  was  something  in  her  e.xpres- 
sion  which  he  could  not  understand;  he  must  know  it.    "  Noemi." 

"  What  is  it,  my  ^lichael?" 

"  Darling  Noemi,  look  at  me."  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 
"  Where  is'little  Dodi?  ' 

The  poor  creature  could  no  longer  hide  her  grief.  She  raised 
her  martyr  face  to  heaven,  stretched  up  both  hands,  and  faltered, 
"  There!  .  .  .  there!" 

"  He  is  dead!"  Michael  could  hardly  utter  the  words.  Noemi 
sunk  on  his  breast.  Her  tears  were  no  longer  to  be  controlled;  she 
sobbed  violently'. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  let  her  weep  on.  It  would  have 
heen  sacrilege  not  to  let  these  tears  have  free  course.  * 

He  had  no  tears — no.  He  was  all  wonder;  he  was  amazed  at  the 
greatness  of  soul  which  raised  the  poor  despised  creature  so  far 
above  himself.  That  she  should  have  been  able  to  conceal  her  sor- 
row so  long  out  of  tender  consideration  for  him  whom  she  loved! 
How  great  that  love  must  be!  When  the  paroxj'sm  was  over  she 
looked  smiling  at  Timar,  like  the  sun  through  the  rainbow. 

"  And  you  couhl  keep  this  from  me?" 

"  I  feared  for  your  life." 

"  You  dared  not  weep  lest  I  should  see  traces  of  tears," 

"  I  waited  for  the  time  when  1  might  weep." 

"  W^hcn  you  were  not  with  me,  you  nursed  the  sick  child,  and 
I  was  angry  with  you." 

"  You  were  never  unkind,  Michael." 

"  When  you  took  my  kiss  to  him  you  knew  it  was  a  farewell; 
when  I  reproached  you  with  your  vanity  you  were  sewing  his 
shroud;  when  you  showed  me  a  cheerful  face  your  heart  was 
pierced  with  the  seven  wounds  of  the  Blessed  Virgin!  Oh,  Noemi, 
I  worship  you!" 

But  the  poor  thing  onlj^  asked  him  to  love  her,  !Michael  drew 
lier  on  to  his  knee.  The  leaves,  the  grass,  the  bees,  whispered  now 
so  clearly  that  he  began  to  understand  the  swimming  in  his  head. 

After  a  long  and  gloomy  silence  he  spoke  again  "  Where  have 
you  laid  himV     Take  me  "to  him,  Noemi." 

"Not  to-day,"  said  Noemi.  "It  is  too  far  for  you— to-mor- 
row." 

But  neither  to-morrow  nor  the  next  day  would  she  take  him 
there. 

"  You  would  sit  by  the  grave  and  make  yourself  ill  again:  that 
is  why  I  have  made  no  mound  over  him,  nor  raised  a  cross,  that 
you  may  uot  go  there  and  grieve." 
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Tiiriar,  however,  was  sad  at  tliis.  When  he  was  strong  enough 
to  walk  alone,  he  went  about  seeking  for  what  they  would  not 
sliow  him. 

One  day  he  raine  back  to  the  house  with  a  cheerful  face.  In  his 
h;!(ii!  lie  held  a  half-blown  rosebud,  one  of  those  white  ones  which 
ii.-ive  no  scent.     "  Is  it  this?"  he  asked  Noemi. 

Siie  nnddid:  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  The  white  rose 
l)'id  put  him  on  tlie  track,  and  lie  noticed  that  it  had  been  newly 
iitin^plani.ed.  And  then  he  was  tranquil,  like  one  who  has  done 
vvi'ii  all  that  had  given  an  object  to  life.  He  snt  all  day  on  the 
1  I'le  bench  near  the  house,  drew  on  the  gravel  with  his  stick,  and 
Ml  .lieied  to  himself,  "  You  would  not  exchange  him  for  the  whole 
(•II I  111  full  of  diamonds,  nor  the  whole  heaven  full  ot  angels;  .  .  . 
iiiit  fur  a  miserable  pipe  you  could  strike  his  hand." 

'I'lie  beautiful  walnut-wood  house  stood  half  finished,  and  the 
g'oiit  convolvulus  had  crept  over  its  four  walls.  Michael  never  set 
fi'ii*  in  it. 

'I'lie  only  thing  that  kept  up  his  half-recovered  strength  and  his 
broken  spirit  was  Noemi's  love. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MELANCUOLY. 

Oni5  bud  after  another  opened  on  the  rose  tree.  Timar  did 
nothing  but  watch  the  development  and  blossoming  of  these  rose- 
buds. "^Wlien  one  of  them  opened  he  broke  it  off,  put  it  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  dried  it  there  on  his  breast.  This  was  a  melan- 
( holy  task.  All  the  tenderness  lavished  on  him  b\^  Noemi  coiild 
not  cure  his  sadness.  Tlie  woman's  sweet  caresses  were  burden- 
some to  him.  And  yet  Noemi  could  have  comforted  him  at  the 
c"st  of  a  single  word;  but  modest  reserve  kept  back  that  word,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  Michael  to  question  her. 

It  is  characteiistic  of  those  whose  mind  is  diseased  to  occupy 
Ihemselve-'.  only  with  the  past. 

At  last  Noemi  said  to  Timar,  "Michael,  it  would  be  good  for 
you  to  go  away  from  here — out  into  the  world.  Everything  here 
arouses  mc  uinful  memories  in  j'ou;  j^ou  must  go  away  to  get  well. 
1  have  d>ine  your  packing,  and  the  fruit-dealers  will  fetch  you  away 
to  inoriow." 

Michael  did  not  answer,  but  e.'rpresfcd  his  assent  by  a  nod.  The 
dangerous  illm  ss  he  had  passed  through  had  affected  his  nerves; 
and  the  situation  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  the  blow  which 
had  struck  him,  had  worked  on  those  nerves  so  painfully,  that  he 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  a  longer  stay  wtuld  lead  to  mad- 
ne^-s  or  i^uicide. 

Suicide"?  There  is  no  easier  road  out  of  a  difficult  position:  fail- 
ure, despair,  mental  contiict,  blasted  hopes,  heart-pangs,  fantastic 
bugbears,  the  memovy  nf  losses,  pliantoms  (^f  the  beli.>\ed  dead — all 
these  are  parts  of  a  bad  dream.  One  touch  on  the  trigger  of  the 
pistol,  and  one  awakc^;.  Those  who  remain  behind  can  go  on  with 
the  dream. 

On  the  last  evening,  ]\Iichael,  Noemi,  and  Therese  sat  all  three 
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after  supper  ou  the  little  bench  outside,  and  Michael  remembered 
tliat  they  had  once  been  four  ton:ether  there. 

"  Wliat  can  that  moon  ically  be?"  asked  Noemi. 

Micliael's  hand,  which  Noemi  held  in  hers,  was  clinched  with 
sudden  violence. 

"  My  evil  star,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "Oh,  if  I  had  never 
seen  it,  that  red  crescent!" 

Therese  answered  her  daughter's  question:  "  It  is  a  burned-out 
and  chilled  world,  on  which  neither  trees,  flowers,  nor  animals,  no 
air  or  water,  no  sounds  or  colors  exist.  When  I  was  a  girl  at 
school,  we  used  often  to  look  through  a  telescope  at  the  moon;  it 
is  full  of  mountains,  and  we  were  told  they  were  the  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  No  telescope  is  powerful  enough  to  show  people 
on  it,  but  learned  men  know  with  certainty  that  neither  air  nor 
water  exists  there.  Without  air  and  water  nothing  can  live  that 
lias  a  human  body,  so  no  mortal  can  possibly  be  there." 

"  But  what  if  something  did  really  live  in  it?" 

"  What  could  do  so?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  Often  in  the  old  times,  when  1 
was  still  alone,  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  one  engrossing  thought — 
especially  when  I  sat  by  myself  on  the  beach,  and  looked  into  the 
water.  I  felt  as  it  something  were  drawing  me  into  it,  and  calling 
to  me  that  it  was  good  to  be  down  below  there,  and  that  there  all 
was  peace.  Then  I  said  to  myself — Good!  the  body  would  rest  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Danube;  but  where  would  the  soul  go? — it 
must  find  a  dwelling  somewhere.  Then  the  thought  arose  that 
the  soul  which  wrenched  itself  so  forcibly  and  by  its  owe  will  from 
its  mortal  f  hell  could  only  soar  to  the  moon.  I  believe  that  now 
even  more  firmly.  If  neither  trees  nor  flowers,  neither  water  nor 
air,  neither  colors  nor  sounds,  can  there  exist — well,  it  is  all  the 
better  fitted  for  those  who  did  not  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  a 
body:  there  they  will  find  a  world  where  there  is  nothing  to  trouble 
thrm,  nor  anything  to  give  them  pleasure." 

Therese  and  Michael  both  rose  with  a  start  from  beside  Noemi, 
who  could  not  understand  what  had  moved  them.  She  did  not 
know  that  her  own  father  was  a  suicide,  and  that  he  whose  hand 
she  held  was  ready  to  become  one.  Michael  said  tlie  night  was 
cool,  tlicy  had  better  go  in.  One  more  haunting  thought  was  now 
linked  with  the  sight  of  the  moon.  The  first  he  inherited  from 
Timea,  the  other  from  Noemi.  What  a  fearful  penalty— that  the 
man  should  continually  see  before  him  in  the  heavens  that  .shining 
witness,  eternally  recalling  him  to  his  first  sin,  the  first  fateful 
error  ot  his  ruined  life! 

The  next  day  Michael  left  the  island:  he  passed  by  the  unfinished 
w^alnut  wood  house  without  even  glancing  at  it. 

"You  will  return  with  the  spring  flowers,"  whispered  Noemi 
tenderly  in  his  car.  The  poor  thing  thought  it  quite  natural  that 
for  half  of  the  year  Michael  should  not  belong  to  her.  "  But  to 
whom  docs  he  llien  belong?"     That  (juest  ion  never  occurred  to  her. 

Wlien  Michael  arrived  at  Komoin,  the  long  journey  had  still 
more  cxliausted  him.  Timea  was  frightened  when  she  saw  him, 
and  could  hardly  recognize  him;  even  Athalie  was  alarmed,  and 
with  good  reason. 
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"You  have  been  ill?"  said  Timea,  leaning  on  her  husband's 
breast. 

"  Very  ill,  for  many  weeks." 

"  On  j'our  journey?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Timar,  to  whom  Ihis  seemed  like  a  cross-ex- 
amination.    He  must  be  on  his  guard  at  every  question. 

"  Good  God!  and  had  you  anyone  to  nurse  you  there  among 
those  strangers?" 

The  words  had  almost  escaped  him,  "  Oh,  yes,  an  angel!"  but  he 
caught  liiniself  up  and  answered,  "  You  can  get  anything  for 
money."  Timea  did  not  know  how  to  show  her  sympath}%  and  so 
Michael  could  detect  no  change  in  the  always  apathetic  face.  She 
was  always  the  same,  and  the  frigid  kiss  of  welcome  drew  them  no 
closer  together. 

Athalie  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  For  God's  sake,  sir,  take  care  of 
your  life!" 

Timar  felt  the  poisoned  sting  hidden  beneath  this  tender  consid- 
eration. He  must  live  that  Timea  might  suffer;  for  if  she  became 
a  widow,  nothing  would  stand  in  the  way  of  her  happiness.  And 
that  would  be  a  hell  to  Athalie. 

It  seemed  to  Timar  as  if  the  demon  who  hated  both  him  and  his 
wife  was  now  praying  for  the  prolongation  of  his  detested  life,  so 
that  their  mutual  suffering  might  last  the  longer.  Every  one 
remarked  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  him.  In  the 
spring  he  was  a  strong  man  in  the  prime  of  life;  now  he  was  like 
a  feeble,  voiceless  shadow. 

He  withdrew  to  his  office  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  spent  the 
whole  day  there  His  secretary  found  the  ledger  lying  on  the  desk 
just  as  he  had  opened  it;  he  had  not  even  looked  at  it.  His  agents 
were  informed  of  his  return,  and  hastened  to  present  yards  of  re- 
ports. He  said  to  them  all,  "  Verj-  good,"  and  signed  what  they 
required,  sometimes  in  the  wrong  place,  sometimes  twice  over. 
At  last  he  shut  himself  up  from  ever}'  one  in  his  room,  under  pre- 
tense of  requiring  sleep.  But  his  servants  heard  him  walking  up 
and  down  for  hours  together. 

When  he  went  to  the  ladies  to  dine  in  their  companj%  he  looked 
so  gloomy  and  stern  that  no  one  had  the  courage  to  address  him. 
He  hardly  touched  food,  and  never  tasted  wine.  But  an  hour  after 
dinner  he  rang  for  the  servant,  and  asked  angrilj'^  whether  they 
weie  ever  going  to  get  the  meal  ready — he  had  forgotten  that  it 
was  over.  In  the  evening  he  could  not  sit  up,  so  tired  was  he; 
when  he  sat  down  he  dozed  off  at  once;  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
was  undressed  and  in  bed,  slumber  tied  suddenly  from  his  eyes. 
"  Oh,  how  cold  this  bed  is — everything  in  the  house  is  cold!" 
Every  piece  of  furniture,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  even  the  old 
frescoes  on  the  ceiling,  seemed  to  cry  to  him,  "What  have  you 
come  here  for?  This  is  not  j^our  home!  You  are  a  stranger  here!" 
How  cold  is  this  bed! 

The  man  who  came  to  call  him  to  supper  found  him  already  in 
bed.  On  hearing  this,  Timea  came  to  him  and  asked  whether  he 
would  have  something. 

"  Nothing— no,  nothing  at  all,"  answered  Timar,  "  I  am  only 
overtired  b^the  journey," 
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"  Shall  I  send  for  the  doctor?" 

"  Pray  don't.     I  am  not  ill." 

Timea  wished  him  goodnight,  and  went  away  after  again  feel- 
ing his  forehead  witii  her  hand.  But  Tim.ir  ws.s  not  in  a  condition 
to  sleep.  He  heard  ever}'  noise  in  the  lioui^e;  lit  heaitl  them  whl.s- 
pering  and  creeping  on  tiptoe  past  his  door,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
him.  He  was  thinking  where  a  man  could  best  tiee  from  him-self. 
Into  the  realm  of  dreams?  That  would  be  good,  indeed,  if  only 
one  could  find  the  way  there  as  easily  as  into  the  kingdom  of 
death.  But  one  can  not  force  one's  self  to  dream.  Opium?  That 
is  one  way — the  suicide  of  sleep.  Gradually  he  noticed  that  it  was 
growing  darker  in  the  room:  the  shades  of  night  veiled  closely 
every  object,  the  light  grew  dim.  At  last  he  was  surrounded  bj-  a 
darkness  like  that  of  a  thick,  motionless  mist,  like  sultterranean 
gloom,  or  the  night  of  the  blind:  such  an  ol)S(  urily  one  "  Srces  " 
even  in  sleep.  Michael  knew  he  was  asleep,  and  the  i)liiidness  lying 
over  his  eyes  was  that  of  slumber.  Yes,  he  now  had  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  position.  He  was  Ijing  in  his  own  bed  in  his  Komorn 
house — a  table  beside  him  with  an  antique  bronze  lamp-sland,  and 
a  painted  lamp-shade  with  Chinese  figures  on  il;  over  his  head 
hung  a  large  clock  with  a  chime;  the  silken  curfiiins  were  let 
down.  The  curious  old  bed  had  a  sort  of  drawer  IjcIow  it,  which 
could  be  drawn  out  and  used  as  a  .second  bed.  It  was  l)eautifully 
made — one  of  those  beds  only  found  in  tine  old  houses,  in  which  a 
whole  family  iniglit  find  room  to  sleep.  Timar  knew  that  lie  had 
not  bolted  his  door;  any  one  could  come  in  who  chose.  How  if 
some  (me  came  to  murder  him?  And  what  difTtreuce  would  there 
be  between  sleep  and  death?    This  puzzled  him  in  his  dreams. 

Once  he  dreamed  that  the  door  (opened  softly  and  .some  one  en- 
tered: a  woman's  steps.  The  curtain  rustled,  and  sfimelhing  leaned 
over  him:  a  woman's  face.  "  Is  it  you,  Noenii?"  Michael  ihouglit 
in  his  dream,  and  started.  "  How  came  you  here?  If  .some  one 
saw  j-ou?"  It  was  dark,  he  could  see  nothing;  but  he  heard  the 
person  .sit  down  by  his  bed  and  listen  to  his  breathing.  Tlius  had 
Noemi  done  many  a  night  in  the  little  hut.  "  Oh,  Koemi,  will 
you  watch  again  a"il  tlirou;ih  the  night?     When  will  you  sleep?" 

The  female  figure,  as  if  in  ansut;r.  knelt  down  and  drew  out  the 
shelf  below  the  bed.  Michael  felt  a  mixture  of  fear  and  rapture  in 
his  breast.  "  You  will  lie  down  beside  me;  oh,  how  I  love  you, 
but  I  tremble  for  you!"  and  then  the  figure  prepared  a  bed  on  the 
shelf  and  lay  down.  The  dreamer  in  the  bed  longed  to  bend  over 
her,  to  emlirace  and  kiss  her,  and  would  have  called  again  to  her, 
"Go,  ha.sten  away  from  here,  you  will  be  seen;"  but  he  could 
move  neither  limlw  nor  tongue,  "they  were  heavy  as  lead;  and  then 
the  woman  slept  too.  Micliael  sunk  deeper  into  dreamland.  His 
fancy  flew  thiotigh  past  and  future,  soared  info  the  region  of  the 
impossible,  and  ri'turned  to  the  sleeping  woman.  He  dreamed  that 
he  was  awake,  and  yet  the  phantom  was  besiile  him. 

At  last  it  liegan  to  dawn,  and  the  sun  shone  through  the  window 
with  mote  Avonderful  radiance  than  ever  before.  "Awake, 
awake!  '  wlii.-pered  Micliael  in  his  dream.  "  Go  home — the  day- 
light must  not  find  jou  liere.  Leave  me  now!"  He  struggled  with 
tUe  dream.    "  But  you  arc  not  lealiy  here— it  is  only  a  delusion]" 
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fie  forced  himself  to  sever  the  bonds  in  which  sleep  held  him, 
and  awoke  completely.  It  was  really  morning,  the  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  curtains,  and  on  the  shelf  below  the  bed  lay 
a  sleeping  woman  with  her  luad  on  her  arm. 

"  Noemi!"  cried  Michael.  The  slumbering  form  awoke  at  the 
call  and  looked  up.     It  was  Timea — 

"  Do  you  want  anything?"  asked  the  woman,  rising  hastilj^  from 
her  couch.  She  had  heard  the  tone  but  not  the  name.  Pier  hus- 
band was  still  under  the  influence  of  his  dream.  "Timeal"  he 
stammered  sleepily,  astonished  at  the  metamorphosis  of  JSToemi  into 
Timea. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  the  bed. 

"  How  is  it  possible?"  cried  he,  drawing  up  the  quilt  to  his  chin 
as  if  afraid  of  the  face  leaning  over  him. 

"  I  was  anxious  about  you,  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  some 
attack  in  the  night,  and  1  wanted  to  be  near  you."  In  tiie  tone  of 
her  voice,  in  her  look,  lay  such  sincere  and  natural  tenderness  as 
could  not  be  assumed:  a  woman's  instinct  is  fidelity. 

Michael  collected  himself.  His  first  feeling  was  alarm,  his  sec- 
ond self-reproach.  This  poor  woman  lying  by  his  bed  was  the 
widow  of  a  living  man.  She  had  never  known  a  joy  in  common 
with  her  husband;  now  when  he  was  in  pain,  she  came  to  share  it 
with  him;  and  then  followed  the  eternal  falsehood— he  must  not 
accept  this  tenderness,  he  must  repulse  it. 

Michael  said  ^vith  forced  composure,  "  Timea,  I  beg  you  not  to 
do  this  again;  do  not  come  into  my  room.  I  have  been  suffering 
from  an  infectious  illness;  I  caught  the  plague  on  my  journey,  and 
I  tremble  for  your  life  if  you  approach  me.  Keep  far  from  me,  I 
adjure  you;  I  wish  to  be  alone,  both  by  day  and  night.  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me  now,  but  I  feel  that  I  must,  for  pru- 
dence' sake,  avoid  all  those  belorging  to  me;  so  I  beg  you  ear- 
nestly not  to  do  this  again,  never  again."  Timea  sighed  deeply, 
oast  down  here3'^es,  and  left  the  room.  She  had  not  even  undressed, 
but  had  only  lain  down  in  her  clothes  at  her  husband's  feet. 

When  she  was  gone,  Michael  got  up  and  dressed;  liis  mind  was 
much  disturbed.  The  longer  he  continued  this  dual  life,  the  more 
he  felt  the  conflict  of  the  double  duties  he  had  taken  on  himself. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  fate  of  two  noble,  self-sacrificing  souls. 
He  had  made  both  miserable,  and  himself  more  unhappy  than 
either. 

What  outlet  could  he  find?  If  only  one  or  other  were  an  every- 
day creature,  so  that  he  could  hate  and  despise  her  or  buy  her  off! 
But  both  were  equally  nobly  gifted:  the  fate  of  boih  was  so  heavy 
a  charge  against  the  author  of  it,  that  no  excuse  existed.  How 
could  he  tell  Timea  who  Noemi  was,  or  Noemi  about  Timea? 
Suppose  he  were  to  divide  all  his  wealth  between  the  two,  or  if  he 
gave  his  money  to  one  and  his  heart  to  the  other?  But  either  was 
alike  impossible,  for  neither  was  faithless  or  gave  him  a  right  to 
reject  them. 

Living  at  home  made  Michael  yet  more  ill. 

He  never  left  his  room  all  day,  spoke  to  no  one,  and  sat  till  even- 
ing in  one  place,  without  doing  anything.  At  last  Timea  resorted 
to  a  physician.    The  result  of  the  consultation  was  that  Michael 
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was  ordered  to  the  seaside,  tliat  the  wafer  might  restore  to  liiin 
what  the  land  liad  taken  from  him.  To  this  advice  he  replied,  "  I 
will  not  go  where  there  is  company."  Then  they  suggested  that 
he  should  choose  some  place  where  the  season  was  over  and  the 
visitors  gone;  there  he  would  liud  solitude.  The  cold  baths  were 
the  important  point.  He  now  remembered  that  in  one  of  llic  val- 
leys near  the  Platten  See  he  had  a  summer  villa,  which  he  had 
bought  years  ago  when  he  hired  the  tishing  of  the  Bahuon  lake, 
and  he  had  only  been  there  two  or  three  times  since.  There,  said 
he,  would  he  spend  ;he  end  of  the  autumn. 

The  doctors  approved  his  choice.  The  districts  of  Zala  and  Ves- 
oprimer  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  like  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 
Fourteen  miles  of  unbroken  garden-land  form  a  charming  chain  of 
landscapes,  with  country-seats  strewn  here  and  there.  The  splendid 
lake  is  a  sea  in  miniature,  full  of  loveliness  and  romance;  here  is 
soft  Italian  air,  the  people  are  kind  and  cordial,  the  mineral  springs 
curative;  nothing  could  be  better  for  a  depressed  invalid  than  to 
spend  Uie  autumn  here.  So  the  doctors  sent  IVIichael  to  the  Platten 
gee.  But  they  had  forgotten  that  toward  the  end  of  the  summer 
hail-s'orms  had  1  lid  waste  the  whole  district;  and  nothing  is  more 
depressing  than  a  place  ruined  by  hail.  The  vineyards,  which 
usually  resound  during  the  vintage  with  joyous  cries,  now  stand 
deserted:  the  leaves  of  the  fruit-trees  are  coppery-green  or  rusty 
brown;  they  take  their  leave  until  the  coming  spring:  all  is  silent 
and  sad;  even  the  roads  are  overgrown  with  moss,  tor  no  one  uses 
them.  In  the  cornfields,  instead  of  the  sheaves  of  grain,  ineradica- 
ble weeds  abound,  and  instead  of  the  golden  heads,  thistles,  bur- 
dock, and  nightshade  are  rampant,  for  no  one  comes  to  cut  them 
down. 

At  such  a  season  Miciiael  arrived  at  his  villa  on  the  Balaton.  It 
was  an  ancient  pile.  Some  noble  family  had  built  it  as  a  summer 
residence,  because  the  view  had  pleased  them  and  they  had  money 
enough  to  afford  themselves  this  luxury.  It  had  but  one  low  story 
within  massive  walls,  a  veranda  looking  over  the  lake,  and  trellises 
with  large  tig-trees  Tiie  heirs  of  the  first  o"7vners  had  got  rid  of  the 
lonely  chateau  for  a  nominal  price,  as  it  had  no  value  except  to  a 
person  bitten  with  the  misanthropic  desire  to  live  there  in  solitude. 

No  human  dwelling  is  to  be  found  within  two  miles  of  it,  and 
even  beyond  that  distance  most  of  the  houses  are  uninhabited.  The 
presses  and  cellars  ar-e  not  open  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
vintage.  At  Fured  all  the  blinds  are  down  and  tlie  last  invalid  has 
left;  even  the  steamers  no  longer  ply;  the  pump-room  at  the  baths 
stands  empty,  and  on  the  promenade  the  fallen  leaves  rustle  round 
the  feet  of  the  passer-by— no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  sweep 
them  away.  Not  a  man  nor  even  a  stork  is  left  in  the  place — only 
the  majestic  Balaton  murmurs  mysteriously  as  it  tosses  its  waves, 
and  no  one  knows  why  it  is  angry.  In  its  midst  rises  a  bare  rock, 
on  whose  top  stands  a  convent  with  two  towers,  in  which  live  seven 
monks — a  crypt  full  of  iirincely  bones  from  top  to  bottom. 

And  lieie  Timar  came  to  .seek  for  health. 

Michael  only  brought  one  servant  with  him,  and  after  a  few  days 
sent  him  back  under  pretense  that  the  people  of  the  house  sufficed 
for  his  service.  But  there  was  only  one  old  man,  and  he  quite  deaf. 
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Bound  the  villa  no  human  voice  was  heard,  not  even  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  only  the  haunting  murmur  of  the  great  lake. 

Timar  sat  all  day  on  the  shore,  and  listened  to  the  voices  of  the 
water.  Often,  when  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  the  lake 
began  to  roar,  then  the  color  of  its  surface  changed  to  an  emerald 
green  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see:  over  the  dark  mirror  of  the 
waves  not  one  sail,  not  a  single  ship,  barge,  or  boat  was  visible;  it 
might  have  been  the  Dead  Sea. 

This  lake  possesses  the  double  quality  of  strengthening  the  body 
and  depressing  the  mind.  The  chest  expands,  the  appetite  in- 
creases, but  the  mind  is  inclined  to  a  melancholy  and  sentimental 
state  which  carries  one  back  to  fairyland. 

Timar  floated  for  hours  on  the  gently  rocking  waves;  he  wan- 
dered whole  days  on  the  shore,  and  could  hardly  tear  himself  away 
when  night  fell.  He  sought  no  distraction  from  shooting  or  fish- 
ing. Once  he  took  out  his  gun,  and  forgot  it  somewhere  by  the 
trunk  of  a  tree:  another  time  he  caught  a  pike,  but  let  it  get  away 
with  his  fly.     He  could  fix  his  attention  on  nothing. 

He  had  taken  a  powerful  refracting  telescope  with  him,  through 
which  he  gazed  at  the  starry  heavens  during  the  long  nights;  at 
the  planets  with  their  moons  and  rings,  on  which  in  winter  white 
spots  are  visible,  while  in  summer  a  red  light  surrounds  them;  and 
then  at  that  great  enigma  of  the  firmament,  the  moon,  which  when 
looked  at  through  the  glass  appears  like  a  shining  ball  of  lava,  with 
its  transparent  ridges,  its  deep  craters,  bright  plains  and  dark 
shadows.  It  is  a  world  of  emptiness.  Nothing  is  there  except  the 
souls  of  those  who  violently  separated  themselves  from  their  body 
to  get  rid  of  its  load.  There  they  are  at  peace;  they  feel  nothing, 
do  nothing,  know  neither  sorrow  nor  joy,  gain  nor  loss;  there  is 
neither  air  nor  water,  winds  nor  storms,  no  flowers  or  living  creat- 
ures, no  war,  no  kisses,  no  heart-throbs — neither  birth  nor  death; 
only  "  nothing,"  and  perhaps  memory. 

That  would  be  worse  than  hell,  to  live  in  the  moon  as  a  disem- 
bodied soul  in  the  realm  of  nothingness,  and  to  remember  the 
earth,  where  are  green  grass  and  red  blood,  where  the  air  echoes 
with  the  roll  of  the  thunder  and  the  kisses  of  lovers,  where  life  and 
death  exist.  And  yet  something  whispered  to  Michael  that  he  must 
take  refuge  among  the  exiles  to  that  region  of  annihilation.  There 
was  no  other  way  of  escape  from  his  miserable  existence. 

The  nights  of  autumn  grew  longer  and  the  days  shorter,  and 
with  the  waning  daylight  the  water  in  the  lake  grew  colder  and 
colder.  But  Timar  enjoyed  bathing  in  it  even  more.  His  frame 
had  regained  its  former  elasticity,  all  traces  of  his  illness  had  van- 
ished, nerves  and  muscles  were  as  steel;  but  his  mental  agony  in- 
creased. 

The  nights  were  always  clear  and  the  skies  thickly  sown  with 
.stars:  Timar  sat  by  his  open  window  and  studied  the  shining  points 
in  boundless  space  through  his  glass,  but  never  until  the  moon  had 
set.  He  detested  the  moon,  as  w^e  grow  to  hate  a  place  we  know 
too  well,  and  with  whose  inhabitants  we  have  quarreled. 

During  his  observations  of  the  starry  heavens  he  had  the  excep- 
tional good  fortune  to  witness  one  of  those  celestial  phenomena 
which  are  all  but  unique  ia  the  annals  of  astronomy.    A  comet  re- 
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turning  after  centuries  of  absence  appeared  in  the  sky.  Timar  said 
to  himself,  "  This  is  my  star;  it  is  as  lost  as  my  soul;  its  coming 
and  going  are  as  aimless  as  mine,  and  its  whole  existence  as  eulpty 
and  vain  a  show  as  is  my  life."  Jupiter  and  his  four  moons  were 
moving  in  the  same  diiection  as  the  comet;  their  orbits  must 
cross.  When  the  comet  approached  the  great  planet,  its  tail  seemed 
to  divide;  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  began  to  take  effect.  Tlie  great 
star  was  trying  to  rob  its  lord,  the  sun,  of  this  vaporous  boily.  The 
next  night  the  comet's  tail  was  split  in  two.  Then  the  largest  and 
most  distant  of  Jupiter's  moons  drew  rapidly  near, 

"  What  has  become  of  my  star?"  asked  Timar. 

The  third  night  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  had  grown  dull  and  be- 
gan to  disperse,  and  Jupiter's  moon  was  close  to  it.  The  fourth 
night  the  comet  had  been  divided  into  two  parts:  there  were  two 
heads  and  two  tails,  and  both  the  starry  phantoms  began  in  sep- 
arate parabolic  curves  their  aimless  flight  through  space.  So 
"  this  "  occurs  in  the  heavens  as  well  as  on  earth? 

Timar  followed  this  marvelous  plienomenon  with  his  telescope 
till  it  was  lost  in  impenetrable  space.  fFhis  sight  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  his  mind;  now  he  had  done  with  the  world.  There 
are  hundreds  of  motives  for  suicide,  but  the  most  urgent  are  to  be 
found  among  those  who  give  themselves  vip  to  scientitic  research. 

KcH,'p  a  watchful  eye  on  tiiose  wiio  seek  to  fathom  the  secrets  of 
nature  without  a  technical  education.  Hide  away  the  knife  and  the 
pistol  every  night,  and  search  their  pockets  lest  they  carry  poison 
about  tliem. 

Yes,  Timar  was  determined  to  kill  himself.  This  idea  does  not 
come  to  .strong  cliEiraeters  all  at  once,  but  it  lipens  in  them  by  de- 
g;ces.  They  grow  used  to  it  as  the  years  go  by,  and  carefully  pro- 
vide for  its  execution.  The  thougiif  had  now  ripened  in  Timar, 
and  he  went  systematically  to  work. 

When  the  severe  weather  set  in,  he  left  the  Flatten  See  and  re- 
turned to  Komorn.  He  made  his  will.  His  vvliolc  proi^erty  he  left 
to  Timea  and  the  poor,  and  with  such  careful  foresight  that  he 
provided  a  separate  fund  out  of  which  Timea,  in  case  she  married 
again,  or  her  heirs  if  they  stood  in  need  of  it,  would  receive  a  pen- 
sion of  a  hundred  thousand  gulden. 

The  following  was  his  i)lan.  As  soon  as  the  season  permitted  he 
would  go  away,  ostensibly  to  Egypt,  but  really  to  the  ownerless 
island.  "  There  he  would  die. 

If  he  could  induce  Noemi  to  die  with  him,  then  in  death  they 
•would  be  united.  Oh,  Noemi  would  consent!  What  would  she  do 
in  this  world  without  Michael?  What  worth  would  the  world  have 
fcr  such  a  one  as  she? 

Both  there  by  Dodi's  side. 


Timar  spent  the  winter  partly  in  Komorn,  partly  in  Raab  and 
Vienna;  everywhere  his  life  was  a  burden  to  him.  He  thought  he 
read  in  every  fnce,  "  This  man  is  melancholy  mad."  He  noticed 
people  whispering  and  making  signs  when  lie  appeared— women 
were  shy  of  him,  and  men  tiied  to  look  unconscious;  and  he  fan- 
cied that  in  his  distraction  he  did  and  said  things  which  gave  evi- 
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dence  of  bis  mental  disease,  and  wondered  people  did  not  laugh. 
Perhaps  they  were  afraid  ot  laughing. 

But  they  had  no  reason  to  fear.  He  was  not  likely  to  throw 
pepper  in  the  eyes  nf  tiie  people  near  him,  though  odd  fancies  did 
now  and  ihen  occur  to  him;  as,  for  instunte,  when  Johann  Fabula 
came  fo  make  him  an  oration  as  curator  of  the  church,  and  stood 
as  stiff  before  him  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  spit,  an  impulse 
seized  Timar,  almost  irresistibly,  to  put  both  liands  on  the  curator's 
shoulders  and  turn  a  somersault  over  his  head. 

Something  lay  in  MiLhael  s  expression  which  made  the  blood  run 
cold. 

Alhalie  met  this  glance;  often,  as  they:  sat  at  meals,  Timar's 
eyes  weie  tixed  on  her.  She  was  a  wonderfully  beaulifnl  woman; 
Michaels  eyes  resied  on  lier  lovely  snowy  neck,  so  that  she  felt  un- 
easy at  this  silent  homage  to  her  charms. 

Michael  was  thinking — "  If  only  I  had  you  in  my  power  for  once, 
you  lovely  vvliite  throat,  so  as  to  crush  the  life  out  of  j^ou  with  my 
iron  hand!"  This  was  what  he  longed  for  when  he  admired  the 
splendid  Bacchante  form  of  Athalie. 

Only  Tinica  was  not  afraid  of  liim  -she  had  nothing  to  fear. 
At  last  it  seemed  impossible  to  Timar  to  wait  for  the  tardj-  spring. 
What  does  lie  want  with  the  springing  flowers  who  will  soon  be  at 
rest  under  tlie  turf? 

The  day  before  his  depaiture  he  gave  a  great  banquet,  and  in- 
vited every  one,  including  even  slight  acquaintances.  The  house 
was  crowded  witli  guests.  Before  sitting  down  he  said  to  Fabula, 
"  My  brother,  sit  near  me,  and  if  I  get  drunk  toward  morning  and 
lose  my  senses,  see  that  I  am  carried  into  my  traveling-chaise,  and 
put  me  on  the  seat;  then  harness  the  horses  and  send  me  oS."  He 
wished  to  leave  his  house  and  home  while  unconscious. 

But  when  the  guests  toward  morning  had  sunk  one  here  and  an- 
other there  under  the  table,  our  Ilerr  Johann  Fabula  was  snoring 
comfortably  in  his  arm-chair,  and  only  Timar  had  kept  his  head. 
Mad  people  are  like  King  Mithridafes  and  the  p:ii^on -wine  does 
not  affect  them,  So  he  had  to  get  his  carriage  himself  and  start  on 
his  journey.  In  his  head  reality  and  dreams,  imagination,  mem- 
ory,  find  hallucination  were  in  a  whirl.  It  seemed  "to  him  as  if  he 
had  stood  by  the  couch  of  a  sleeping  saint  with  a  marble  face,  and 
as  if  he  had  kissed  the  lips  of  the  white  statue,  and  it  had  not 
awoke  under  his  kiss.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  vision.  Then  he 
thought  he  remembered  that  behind  the  door  of  a  dark  recess,  as 
he  passed,  a  lovel}^  ^L-iMiad's  head  looked  out,  framed  in  rich 
tresses.  She  had  sp:irkling  eyes  and  red  lips,  between  which  shone 
two  rows  of  pearls,  as  she  held  the  caudle  and  asked  the  sleep- 
walker, "  Where  are  3'ou  going,  sir?  ' 

And  he  had  whispered  in  the  witch's  ear,  "  I  am  going  to  make 
Timea  happy." 

Then  the  ideal  face  had  turned  to  a  IMedusa  head,  and  the  curls 
to  snakes.     Perhaps  this  ivas  hallucination  too. 

Timar  awoke  toward  noon  in  his  carriage,  when  the  post-horses 
were  changed.  He  was  alreadj-  far  fiom  Komoru,  and  his  inten- 
tion was  unchanged.    Late  at  night  he  arrived  on  the  Danube 
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shore,  where  the  little  boat  he  had  ordered  awaited  him;  he  went 
over  in  the  night  to  the  island. 

A  thought  came  into  his  head.  "  IIow  if  Noemi  were  dead  al- 
ready?" Why  should  not  this  be  possible?  Wnat  a  burden  it 
would  tree  him  fiom  — that  of  persujiding  her  to  the  dreadful  step. 
He  who  has  one  fixed  idea  expects  of  fate  that  everything  should 
happen  a«  he  has  planned. 

Near  the  white  rose-bush  no  doubt  a  second  already  stands,  which 
will  bloom  red  in  spring— on  Nocmi's  grave.  Soon  there  will  be  a 
third  with  yellow  blossoms,  the  flower  of  the  man  of  gold. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  he  landed  on  the  island  shore.  It 
was  still  night  and  the  moon  shone.  The  unfinished  house  stood 
like  a  tomb  on  the  grass-grown  field;  the  windows  and  door-ways 
were  hung  with  matting  to  keep  out  snow  and  rain.  ]\lirhael  has- 
tened to  the  old  dwelling.  Almira  met  him  and  licked  his  hand; 
she  did  not  bark,  but  took  a  corner  of  his  cloak  in  her  teeth  and 
drew  him  to  the  window.  The  moon  shone  through  the  lattice,  and 
Michael  looked  into  the  little  room,  which  was  quite  light. 

He  could  clearly  perceive  that  oidy  one  bed  was  in  the  room,  the 
other  was  gone.  On  this  bed  slept  Therese;  it  was  as  he  had 
thougiit — Noemi  was  already  at  rest  under  the  rose-bush.  It  is 
well. 

He  knocked  at  the  window.     "  It  is  I,  Therese."     At  this  the 
woman  came  out  on  the  veranda.    "  Are  you  sleeping  alone,  Ther- 
ese?"  said  Timar. 
"Yes." 

"  Has  Noemi  gone  up  to  Dodi?" 
"  Not  so.  Dodi  has  come  down  to  Noemi." 
Timar  looked  inquiringly  in  her  face.  Then  the  woman  grasped 
his  hand,  and  led  him  with  a  smile  to  the  back  of  the  house,  wlierc 
the  window  of  the  other  little  r-oom  looked  out.  This  room  was 
light,  for  a  night-lamp  was  burning  there.  Timar  looked  in  and 
saw  Noemi  on  the  white  bed,  with  her  arm  r-ound  a  golden- haired 
cherub  which  lay  on  her  breast.  "  What  is  this?"  Timar  faltered 
out. 

Therese  smiled  gently.     "  Do  you  not  .«ec?    Little  D.)di  longed 
to  come  back  to  us;    it  was  better  here,  he  thought,  than  up  in 
heaven.     He  said  to  the  dear  Lord,  '  Thou  liast  angels  enough;  let 
me  return  to  those  who  had  only  me  '—and  the  Lord  allowed  it." 
"  How  can  it  be?" 

"  H'm!  h'm!  The  old  story.  A  poor  woman  again  who  died, 
and  we  have  adopted  the  poor  orphan.  You  are  not  angry?" 
Timar  trembled  in  every  limb  as  if  with  ague.  "  Pray  do  not  wake 
the  sleepers  before  morning,"  said  Therese  "  It  is  bad  for  babies 
to  be  waked:  children's  lives  are  so  precarious.  You  will  Ijc  pa- 
tient, won't  you?" 

It  never  occurred  to  Timar  to  protest.  lie  threw  off  his  cap  and 
cloak,  drew  off  his  coat,  and  turned  up  his  shirt-sleeves.  Therese 
thought  he  was  mad.  And  why  not?  He  ran  out  to  the  walnut- 
house,  tore  the  mattings  down,  drew  out  his  carpenlei's  l)ench, 
placed  the  unfinished  door-panel  on  it,  took  his  chisel  and  began  to 
work. 
It  was  just  growing  light.    Noemi  dreamed  that  some  oae  was 
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at  work  in  the  new  house;  the  plane  f^rated  over  the  hard  wood, 
and  the  busy  workman  suns;— 

"  For  all  the  ,2:old  the  world  could  hold, 
I  would  not  .c;ive  my  Dodi's  cuil." 

And  when  she  opened  her  eyes  she  still  heard  the  plane  and  the 
song. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THERESE. 

TiMAn  had  succeeded  in  robbing  every  one. 

From  Timea  he  stole  first  lier  father's  mijlion,  then  the  manly 
ideal  of  her  heart,  and  kept  for  himself  her  wifely  troth.  From 
Noemi  he  stole  her  loving  heart,  her  womanly  tenderness,  her 
whole  being.  Therese  he  robbed  of  her  trust,  the  last  belief  of  her 
'misanthropic  mind  in  the  possible  goodness  of  a  man;  then  he  took 
the  island,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  her,  and  so  to  obtain  her  grati- 
tude. Theodor  Krisstj'an  he  defrauded  of  half  a  world — for  he  ex- 
iled him  to  another  hemispliere.  From  Athalie  lie  took  father, 
mother,  home,  and  bridegroom,  her  whole  present  and  future  hap- 
piness. He  robbed  his  friend  Katschuka  of  the  hope  of  a  blissful 
life.  The  respect  shown  to  him  by  the  world,  the  tears  of  the 
poor,  the  thanks  of  the  orphan,  the  decorations  bestowed  by  his 
king,  were  they  not  all  thefts?  By  deceit  he  obtained  from  the 
smugglers,  the  tidelily  with  whicli  they  guarded  his  secret — a  thief 
who  steals  from  other  thieves!  He  even  robbed  the  good  God  of  a 
little  angel.  His  soul  was  not  his;  he  had  pledged  it  to  the  moon, 
and  had  not  kept  his  promise:  he  had  not  paid  what  he  owed.  The 
poison  was  ready  which  was  to  transport  him  to  that  distant  star  of 
night — the  devils  were  already  rejoicing  and  stretching  out  their 
claws  to  receive  the  poor  soul.  He  took  them  in  too;  he  did  not 
kill  himself,  but  defrauded  even  death.  He  laid  hands  on  a  para- 
dise in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  took  the  forbidden  fruit  from 
the  tree  while  the  watching  archangel  turned  his  back,  and  in  that 
hidden  Eden  he  defied  all  human  law:  the  clergy,  the  king,  the 
judge,  the  general,  the  tax-collector,  the  police — all  were  deceived 
and  defrauiled  by  him. 

And  everything  succeeded  with  him.  How  long  would  he  go 
unpunished? 

He  could  deceive  every  one  but  himself.  He  was  always  sad, 
even  when  he  outwardly  smiled.  He  knew  what  he  ought  to  be 
called,  and  would  gladly  have  shown  himself  in  his  true  character. 

But  that  was  impossible.  The  boundless,  universal  respect — the 
rapturous  love — if  only  one  of  these  were  really  due  to  his  true 
self!  Honor,  humanity,  self  sacrifice  were  the  original  principles 
of  his  character,  the  atmo.'pliere  of  his  being.  Unheard-of  tempta- 
tions had  drawn  him  in  the  opposite  direction;  and  now  he  was  a 
man  whom  every  one  love;l,  honored,  and  respected,  and  who  was 
only  hated  and  despised  by  himself.  Fate  had  blessed  him  since 
his  last  illness  with  such  iion  strength  that  now  nothing  hurt  him, 
»ad  instead  of  aging  he  seemed  to  renew  his  youth. 
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He  was  busy  all  through  the  summer  with  manual  labor.  The 
little  house  he  had  erected  the  year  before  he  now  had  to  finish, 
and  to  add  the  carver's  and  turner's  work  to  it,  He  borrowed  from 
the  Muses  their  creative  genius:  a  great  artist  was  lost  in  Tiraar. 
Every  pillar  in  the  li'tie  house  was  of  a  difl'crent  design:  one  was 
formed  of  two  intwining  snakes,  whose  heads  mnde  tlie  capital; 
anotlier,  of  a  palm-tree  with  creepers  climbing  up  it;  the  tliii-d 
showed  a  vine  with  s(iuirrels  and  woodpeckeis  half  hidden  in  its 
branches;  and  the  fourth  a  clump  of  bulrushes  rising  from  their 
leaves.  The  internal  panels  of  the  walls  were  a  fanciful  mosaic  of 
carving;  every  table  and  chair  was  a  work  of  art,  and  exquisitely 
inlaid  with  light-colored  woods  to  make  a  pleasant  contrast  with 
tlie  dark  walnut,  Each  door  and  window  betrayed  some  original 
invention;  some  disappeared  in  the  wall,  some  slid  up  into  (lie  roof, 
and  all  were  opened  and  shut  by  curious  wooden  bolts — for  as" 
Tiniar  had  declared  that  no  nail  should  be  put  into  the  whole  house 
which  was  not  made  by  himself,  not  a  morsel  of  iron  was  used  in  it. 

What  delight  when  the  house  was  ready  and  he  conducted  his 
dear  ones  into  it,  and  could  say,  "  See,  all  this  is  my  handiwork  I 
A  king  could  not  give  his  queen  such  a  present." 

But  it  had  taken  years  to  complete  it,  and  four  winters  had  Ti- 
mar  spent  in  Komorn  and  four  summers  in  the  island,  before  Dodi 
the  second  had  his  house  ready  for  him.  •  _ 

Then  Michael  had  another  task  before  him;  he  must  teach  i^odi 
to  read.  Dodi  was  a  lively,  healthy,  good-tempered  boy,  and  Timar 
said  he  would  teach  him  everything  himself — reading,  wiiting, 
swimming,  also  gardening  and  mason's  and  carpenter's  work.  He 
who  knows  these  trades  can  always  earn  his  bread.  Timar  fancied 
things  would  always  go  on  thus,  and  he  could  live  this  life  to  the 
end  of  his  days.     But  suddenly  fate  cried  "  Halt!" 

Or  rather  not  fate,  but  Therese.  Eight  years  had  passed  since 
Timar  had  found  his  way  to  the  little  island.  Then  Noemi  and 
Timea  were  both  children:  now  Noemi  was  twenty-two,  Timea 
twenty-one,  Athalie  would  soon  be  twenty-five;  but  Therese  was 
over  fortj'^-five,  Timar  himself  nearly  forty,  and  little  Dodi  was  in 
his  fifth  year. 

One  of  them  must  prepare  to  go  hence,  for  her  time  was  come, 
and  her  cup  of  suffering  was  full  enough  for  a  long  life:  that  one 
was  Therese. 

One  summer  afternoon  when  her  daughter  was  out  with  the  child, 
she  said  to  Timar,  "  Michael,  I  have  something  to  tell  you— this 
autumn  will  l)e  my  last.  I  know  that  death  is  near.  P^'or  twenty 
years  I  have  sullered  from  the  di.scase  which  will  kill  me;  it  is 
"heart  complaint.  Do  not  look  on  this  as  a  figure  of  speech;  it  is  a 
fatal  disease,  but  I  have  always  concealed  it,  luid  never  complained. 
1  have  kept  it  under  by  patience,  and  you  have  helped  me  by  the 
love  you  showed  and  the  joys  you  jiKiparcd  for  me.  If  you  had 
not  done  so,  I  should  long  have  lain  beneath  tlie  sod.  But  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer.  For  a  year  past  sleep  has  lied  from  my  eyes,  and 
I  hear  my  heart  beat  all  day.  It  throbs  (juickly  three  or  four  times, 
as  if  frightened,  then  comes  a  sort,  of  luilf-beat;  then  it  stops  en- 
tirely for  a  few  moments,  till  it  begins  pulsating  again  rapidly  after 
one  or  two  slow  throbs,  followed  by  shuit  beats  and  long  pauses. 
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This  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  I  often  turn  faint,  and  only  keep 
up  by  an  effort  of  will;  this  will  not  last  through  the  summer — 
and  I  am  content  it  should  be  so.  Noemi  has  now  another  oliject 
for  her  affection.  1  will  not  trouble  you,  Michael,  with  question?, 
nor  require  of  you  any  promise;  spoken  words  are  vain  and  empty 
— ('Uly  what  we  feel  i»!  true.  You  feel  what  you  are  to  Noemi,  and 
she  to  you.  V/hat  is  there  to  disquiet  nie?  I  can  die  without  even 
troubling  the  merciful  God  with  my  feeble  praj'ers.  He  has  given 
me  all  I  could  have  asked  of  Him.     Is  it  not  so,  Michael?" 

Michael's  head  sunk.  This  had  often  of  late  destroyed  his  sleep. 
It  had  not  escaped  him  that  Therese's  health  was  failing  rapidly, 
and  he  had  thought  with  trembling  that  she  might  be  suddenly 
overtaken  by  death.  What  would  then  become  ol"  NoemiY  How 
could  he  leave  the  delicate  creature  here  alone  the  whole  winter 
with  her  little  child?  Who  would  help  and  protect  her?  He  had 
often  put  the  question  aside,  but  now  it  confronted  him,  and  must 
be  considered. 

Therese  was  right.  The  same  afternoon  a  friendly  fruit -woman 
came  to  the  island,  and  while  Therese  was  counting  out  her  baskets 
of  peaches,  she  suddenly  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  She  recovered 
quickly,  and  three  days  later  the  woman  came  again.  Therese  was 
determined  (o  serve  her,  and  fainted  once  more.  The  fruit-dealer 
sighed  heavily;  the  next  time  she  came  Noemi  and  Michael  would 
not  let  her  go  in  to  Therese,  but  served  her  themselves.  The  woman 
remarked  that  the  good  lady  would  do  well  to  see  the  priest,  as  she 
seemed  so  seriously  ill. 

Noemi  did  not  yet  know  that  her  mother  was  dangerously  ill: 
her  frequent  fainting-fits  were  put  down  to  the  hot  weather.  Ther- 
ese said  that  many  women  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  they  grew 
older.  Timar  was  very  attentive  to  her;  he  would  not  let  her  be 
troubled  with  household  work,  took  care  that  she  should  rest,  and 
made  the  child  be  quiet  if  he  was  noisy,  but  Therese's  sleeplessness 
could  not  be  cured. 

One  day  all  four  sat  together  at  dinner  in  the  outer  room,  when 
Almira's  barks  announced  the  approach  of  strangers.  Therese 
looked  out,  and  said  in  great  alarm,  "  Go  inside  quickly,  that  no 
one  may  see  you,'' 

Timar  looked  out,  and  he  too  saw  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  him  to  meet  the  newcomer,  for  it  was  none  other  than  his  Rev- 
erence Herr  Sandorovics,  the  dean  who  had  received  the  order, 
who  would  not  fail  to  recognize  Herr  von  Levetinczy,  and  would 
have  some  pleasant  things  to  say  to  him.  "Push  the  table  away 
and  leave  me  alone,"  said  Frau  Therese,  making  Noemi  and  Dodi 
rise  too.  And  as  if  all  her  strength  had  returned,  she  helped  to 
carry  the  table  into  the  next  room,  so  that  when  his  reverence 
knocked  at  the  door  she  was  alone,  and  had  drawn  her  bedstead 
across  the  door-way  so  as  to  prevent  access  to  the  inner  apartment. 
The  dean's  beard  was  longer  and  grayer  since  we  last  saw  him; 
but  his  cheeks  were  rosy,  and  his  figure  that  of  a  Samson.  His 
deacon  and  acolyte,  who  had  come  with  him,  had  remained  in  the 
veranda,  and  were  trying  to  make  friends  with  the  great  dog. 

The  reverend  gentleman  came  in  alone,  with  his  hand  out  as  if 
to  give  any  one  a  chance  of  kissing  it.    As  Therese  showed  no  in- 
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clination  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunif}',  the  visitor  was  at  once 
in  a  bad  temper.  "  Well,  don't  you  know  me  again,  you  sinful 
worn  in?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  3'ou  well  enough,  sir,  and  1  know  I  am  a  sinner — 
wli::'  brings  j^ou  Iiere?" 

"  What  brings  me,  you  old  gossip?  You  ask  me  that,  you  God- 
forsaken heathen!     It  is  clear  you  don't  know  me." 

"  I  told  you  before  that  I  knew  you.  You  are  the  priest  who 
would  not  h\iry  my  poor  husband." 

"  Xo — because  he  left  the  world  in  an  unauthorized  way,  with- 
out confession  or  absolution.  Therefore  it  befell  him  to  be  put 
under  ground  like  a  dog.  If  j'ou  don't  wish  to  be  buried  like  a 
dog  too,  look  to  it:  repent  and  confess  while  there  is  yet  lime. 
Your  la-st  hour  may  come  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Pious  women 
brought  me  the  news  of  your  being  near  death,  and  begged  me  to 
conKT  here  and  give  you  absolution — j'ou  have  to  thank  them  for 
mj'  presence." 

"  Speak  low,  sir;  my  daughter  is  in  the  next  room,  and  she 
would  be  alarmed." 

"  Indeed!  your  daughter?  and  a  man  and  a  child  too?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  the  man  is  your  daughter's  husband?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  married  them?" 

"  He  who  married  Adam  and  Eve — God." 

"Foolish  woman!  That  was  when  there  were  no  priests  nor 
altars.  But  now  things  are  not  managed  so  easily,  and  there  is  a 
law  to  govern  them." 

"  I  know  it:  the  law  drove  me  to  this  island;  but  that  law  has  no 
jurisdiction  here." 

"  So  j-ou  are  an  absolute  heathen?" 

"  I  wish  to  live  and  die  in  peace." 

"  And  you  have  permitted  j^our  daughter  to  live  in  shame?" 

"  What  is  .shame?" 

"  Shame?    The  contempt  of  all  respectable  people." 

"  Does  that  make  me  warm  or  cold?" 

"  Unfeeling  clod!  You  only  care  for  your  bodily  weal.  You 
never  '.hink  of  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  I  come  to  show  you  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  you  prefer  the  road  to  hell!  Do  you  believe  in 
the  resurrection,  or  in  eternal  life?" 

"  Hardl}' — at  any  rate.  I  am  not  longing  for  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
awake  to  another  life;  I  want  to  sleep  peacefully  under  the  trees. 
I  .shall  fall  into  dust,  and  the  roots  will  feed  on  it,  and  leaves  will 
grow  from  it;  and  I  want  no  other  life.  I  shall  live  in  the  sap  of 
the  green  trees-  I  planted  with  my  own  hands.  I  do  not  believe  in 
your  cruel  God  who  makes  His  wretched  creatures  live  on  to  suffer 
l)e}-ond  the  grave.  3Iine  is  a  merciful  God,  who  gives  rest  to  ani- 
mals, trees,  and  men  when  they  are  dead." 

"  Could  there  be  a  more  obstinate  sinner!  You  will  go  to  hell- 
fire — to  the  tortures  of  the  damned!". 

"  Show  me  where  the  Bible  says  that  God  created  hell,  and  I  will 
believe  you." 
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"  Oh,  you  pagan!  You  will  be  denying  tlie  existence  of  the 
devil  next,"  cried  the  priest  in  a  rage. 

"  I  do  deny  that  God  ever  created  such  a  devil  as  you  believe 
in:  you  invented  one  foi- yourselves,  and  did  that  badly,  for  your 
devil  has  horns  and  cloven  feet,  and  such  creatures  as  that  eat 
grass  and  not  men," 

"  The  earth  will  open  and  swallow  you  up  like  Dalhau  and 
Abiram.     Do  you  bring  up  the  little  child  in  this  belief?" 

"  He  is  taught  by  the  man  who  has  adopted  him." 

"  Who?" 

"  He  whom  the  child  calls  father." 

"  And  what  is  his  name?" 

"  Michael." 

"  What  is  his  surname?" 

"  I  never  asked  him." 

"  What!  you  never  asked  his  name?  What  do  you  know  of 
him?" 

"  I  know  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  loves  Noemi." 

"  But  what  is  he?  A  gentleman,  a  peasant,  a  workman,  a 
sailor,  or  a  smuggler?" 

"  He  is  a  poor  man,  suited  to  us." 

"And  what  else?  I  must  know,  for  it  is  part  of  my  duty.  What 
faith  does  he  confess?  Is  he  Papist,  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Socinian, 
or  perhaps  a  Jew?"' 

"  I  have  not  troubled  myself  about  it." 

"  Do  you  keep  the  fasts  of  the  Church?" 

"  Once  for  two  years  I  never  touched  meat— because  I  had 
none." 

"  Who  baptized  the  child?" 

"  God — with  a  shower  of  rain,  while  He  sat  on  high  on  His  rain- 
bow throne." 

"  Oh,  j'ou  heathen!" 

'  Why  heathen?"  asked  Therese,  bitterly.  "  God's  hand  was 
heavy  on  me;  from  the  height  of  bliss  I  fell  into  the  deepest  mis- 
ery. One  day  made  me  a  widow  and  a  beggar.  I  did  not  deny 
God,  nor  cast  His  gift  of  life  away.  I  cameto  this  desert,  sought 
God  and  found  Him  here.  My  God  requires  no  sacritice  of  song 
and  bell,  only  a  devout  heart.  I  do  my  penance,  not  by  telling  my 
beads,  but  by  work.  Men  left  me  nothing  in  the  world,  and  I 
formed  a  blooming  garden  from  a  desert  wilderuess.  All  deceived, 
robbed,  and  scorned  me;  the  tribunal  condemned  me,  my  friends 
defraudc:!  me,  the  Church  despised  me,  and  yet  I  did  not  hate  my 
kind.  I  am  tlic  refuge  of  the  stranger  and  the  destitute;  I  feed  and 
heal  those  who  come  to  me  for  aid,  and  sleep  with  open  doors  win- 
ter and  summer;  1  fear  no  one.     Oh.  sir,  1  am  no  heathen!" 

"  What  sort  of  rubbish  you  talk,  you  chattering  woman!  I  never 
asked  you  all  that,  but  I  ask  you  about  the  man  who  lives  in  this 
hut,  whether  he  is  a  Clirislian  or  a  heretic,  and  why  the  child  is 
not  baptized?  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  know  his 
name." 

"  Be  it  so;  I  will  not  tell  a  lie.  I  know  his  name,  but  nothing 
more.  His  life  may  have  secrets  in  it,  as  mine  had:  he  may  have 
good  reasons  for  hiding  himself.    But  I  know  him  only  as  a  kind 
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good  mail,  and  liaibor  uo  suspicions  of  him.  Those  were  '  friends  * 
wiio  took  my  all  from  me,  uoblemen  of  high  station,  who  left  me 
nothing  but  my  weeping  child.  I  brought  up  the  little  child,  and 
when  she  was  my  only  treasure,  my  life,  my  all,  I  gave  her  to  a 
man  of  whom  1  knew  only  that  he  loved  her  and  she  loved  him. 
Is  not  that  to  have  faith  in  God?" 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  faith.  For  such  a  belief  as  that,  witches 
in  I  he  good  old  time  were  brought  to  the  stake  and  burned,  all  over 
the  Christian  world." 

"  It  is  lucky  that  I  possess  this  island  by  right  of  a  Turkish  fir- 
man." 

"  A  Turkish  tirman!"  cried  the  dean,  in  astonishment.  "  And 
who  procured  it  for  you?" 

"  The  man  whose  name  you  want  to  know." 

"  And  I  will  know  it  on  the  spot,  and  in  a  summary  way.  I 
shall  call  the  sacristan  and  the  acolyle  in,  make  them  push  away 
the  bed,  and  go  in  at  that  door,  which  I  sec  has  no  luck." 

Tin)ar  heard  every  word  in  the  next  room.  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  head  at  the  thought  that  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary  would  walk 
in  and  exclaim,  "  Aha!  it  is  you,  Herr  Privy  Councilor  ]\Iichael 
von  Levetinczy!" 

The  dean  opened  the  outer  door,  and  called  in  his  two  sturdy 
companions.  Thercse,  in  her  extremity,  drew  the  bright  Turkish 
quilt  over  her  up  to  the  chin.  "  Sir,"  she  said  in  f.n  imploring 
tone  to  (he  dean,  "  listen  to  just  one  word  which  will  convince 
you  of  the  .strength  of  my  faith,  and  show  you  that  I  am  no 
heathen.  Look,  this  woolen  quilt  I  have  over  me  came  from 
Broussa.  A  traveling  peddler  gave  it  to  me.  See  now,  so  great  is 
my  trust  in  God  that  I  cover  myself  with  it  every  night;  and  yet  it 
is  well  known  that  the  oriental  plague  has  been  i aging  in  Broussa 
this  month  past.  Which  of  you  has  faith  enough  to  dare  to  touch 
this  bed?" 

When  she  looked  round,  no  one  was  there  to  answer.  At  the 
di.scovery  that  this  (piilt  came  from  the  plague-infected  districts 
round  Brou.ssa,  all  had  rushed  pway,  leaving  the  lonely  island  and 
its  death-stricken  inhabitants  as  a  prey  to  all  the  devils  of  hell.  The 
accursed  island  was  now  the  richer  by  one  more  evil  report,  which 
would  keep  away  people  who  valued  their  lives. 

Therese  let  out  the  refugees.  Timar  kissed  her  hand  and  called 
her  "  Mother!" 

"  My  son!' '  whispered  Thercse,  and  looked  steadily  into  his  eyes. 
AVilh  that  look  she  said  to  him,  "  Remember  what  you  have  heard. 
And  now  it  is  time  to  get  ready  for  the  journey."  Therese  spoke 
of  her  aiiproaching  death  as  of  a  journey. 

Leaning  on  Tiniar  and  Noemi,  she  was  led  out  to  the  green  field, 
and  (hose  tlie  place  for  her  grave. 

"  Here  in  (he  middle,"  she  said  (o  Timar,  taking  his  spade  from 
liis  liand  and  marking  out  the  oblong  square.  "  You  made  a  house 
for  Dodi;  make  mine  here.  And  build  no  mound  over  my  grave, 
and  plant  no  cross  upon  it;  jilant  Iheie  neither  tree  nor  shrub; 
cover  it  all  with  fre!.h  turf,  so  that  it  may  be  like  the  rest.  I  wish 
it ;  so  that  no  one,  when  in  a  cheerful  mood,  may  stumble  over  my 
grave  and  be  saddened  by  it." 
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One  evening  sbo  fell  asleep,  to  awake  no  more.  And  they  buried 
her  as  she  desiied.  They  wrapped  her  in  fine  linen,  and  spread  for 
her  a  bed  of  atomatic  walnut  leaves.  And  then  they  made  the 
grave  look  like  the  rest,  and  covered  it  with  turf,  so  that  it  was 
the  same  as  before.  When  on  the  next  marniug  Timar  and  Noemi, 
leading  little  Dodi  by  tlie  hand,  went  into  the  field,  no  sign  could 
be  seen  on  the  .smooth  surface.  The  autumn  spiiiers  had  covered 
it  with  a  silvery  pall,  and  on  the  glistening  veil  the  dewdrops 
sparkled  in  the  sun  like  myriads  of  diamonds. 

But  3'et  thej^  found  the  spot  in  this  silver-broidered  green  plain. 
Almira  went  in  fiont;  at  one  place  she  lay  down  and  put  her  head 
on  the  ground :  that  was  the  spot. 

BOOK  FIFTH.— ATHALIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   BKOKEN   SWORD. 

TiMAR  remained  on  the  island  till  frost  covered  the  green  grass 
—  till  the  leaves  fell,  and  the  nightingales  and  thrushes  were  silent. 
Then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  world,  the  world  of 
reality;  and  he  left  Noemi  behind,  alone  with  her  little  child  on 
the  ownerless  island.  "  But  I  shall  come  back  this  winter  " — and 
with  those  words  he  left  her. 

Noemi  did  not  know  what  those  words  betokened  at  Michael  s 
home.  Bound  the  island  the  Danube  was  never  entirely  frozen  in 
the  severest  winter;  the  glas?  never  fell  much  below  freezing-point; 
ivy  and  laurel-  could  stand  the  cold  with  ease.  But  Michael  had 
severe  weather  for  his  journey.  On  the  upper  Danube  snow  had 
already  fallen,  and  he  took  a  whole  week  to  reach  Komorn.  He 
had  to  wait  a  whole  day  betore  he  could  cross  the  river — there  was 
so  much  ice  that  it  was  unsafe  to  launch  a  boat.  Once  he  had  vent- 
ured alone  in  a  small  boat  across  (he  river  in  flood;  but  then  No- 
emi was  waiting  for  him.  Now  he  was  going  to  Timea — to  get  a 
divorce  from  her. 

His  decision  was  taken — they  rnusl  have  a  divorce.  Noemi  could 
not  live  alone  on  that  desert  island.  The  woman  must  have  justice 
in  return  for  her  fidelity  and  love:  accursed  would  he  be  who 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  abandon  her  wtio  had  given  herself  to 
him  body  and  soul.     And  then,  too.  Timea  would  be  happy. 

That  thought  gnawed  him — that  Timea  would  be  happy.  If 
only  he  could  hale  her,  if  he  had  a  single  accusation  to  bring- 
against  her,  so  as  to  put  her  away  as  one  he  could  despise  and  for- 
get! 

He  had  to  leave  his  carriage  at  Uj-Szony,  for  wheels  could  not 
yet  pass  the  ice,  so  lie  arrived  on  foot  at  home.  When  he  v/erit  in, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  Timea  w^ere  afraid  of  him;  as  if  the  hand 
she  gave  him  trembled,  and  her  voice  too,  when  she  greeted  him. 
This  time  she  did  not  offer  him  her  white  cheek  to  be  kissed. 
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Timar  hastened  to  bis  room,  on  pretense  of  laying  aside  bis 
wiaps.  If  onlj^  tbere  was  some  reason  for  this  embarrassment! 
And  another  sign  bad  not  escaped  him— Athalie's  expression.  la 
her  eyes  slione  the  fire  of  a  diabolical  triumph,  the  light  of  a  ma- 
licious joy.     How  if  Athalie  knew  something? 

At  table  he  met  the  two  women  again.  They  all  three  sat  s'lently 
tosrelher,  watching  each  other.  Timea  only  said  to  Michael,  "  This 
time  you  have  stayed  away  very  long." 

Tiinar  would  not  say,  "  I  shall  soon  leave  you  altogether,''  but 
be  thought  it.  He  had  to  consult  his  lawyer  first  as  to  a  possible 
ground  tor  a  .separation.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of  one.  Only 
"  unconcjuerable  mutual  aversion  "  could  be  put  forward. 

But  would  the  wife  consent?  All  depended  on  her.  Timar  pon- 
dered this  question  all  tlie  afternoon,  and  told  the  servants  not  to 
tell  any  one  of  his  return,  as  he  could  not  see  visitors. 

Toward  evening  some  one  opened  the  door.  Athalie  stood  before 
him,  with  the  same  spiteful  satisfaction  shining  from  her  eyes,  the 
same  triumphant  smile  playing  round  her  iip.s.  Michael  drew  back 
before  her  repellent  glance. 

"  "\Vh;4  brings  j-ou  here,  Athalie?"  he  asked,  with  confusion. 

"  Well,  Herr  von  Levetinczy,  what  do  you  think?  Do  you  not 
want  to  know  anything  from  me?" 

"  What?"  he  whispered  eagerly,  shutting  the  door,  and  staring 
at  Athalie  with  wide-opened  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know?"  said  the  beautiful  woman,  still 
smiling.  "  Indeed  that  is  hard  to  guess.  I  have  been  in  your  house 
these  six  years;  every  year  I  have  seen  you  return  home,  and  every 
year  with  a  tiifTereut  expression  on  your  face.  A-t  first  tormenting 
"jealousy,  then  easy  good-humor,  afterward  assumed  tranquillity, 
and  absorption  in  business.  I  studied  all  these  phases.  Last  year 
I  thought  the  tragedy  was  over — you  looked  like  a  man  who  is 
ready  for  the  grave.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  on  all  this  round 
world  tliere  is  no  one  who  praj^s  for  j'our  life  as  I  do." 

Michael  frowned,  and  possibly  Athalie  understood  him. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  rej^eated,  passionately,  "  for  if  there  is  anyone  in 
the  world  who  loves  you,  they  can  not  possibly  wish  that  you  may 
live  long  as  heartily  as  I  do.  Now  I  see  the  same  look  on  your 
face  as  last  year— that  is  the  true  one:  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  Timea?" 

"  Do  you  know  anything?"  asked  Timar,  eagerly,  putting  his 
back  asiiinst  the  door  as  if  to  keep  Athalie  a  i>risoner. 

She  laughed  scornfully;  not  she  but  ]\Iicbael  was  the  prisoner. 

"I  know  much— all."  she  replied;  "enough  to  bring  us  all  to 
perdition.     Myself  and  the  other,  and  you  too." 

Michael's  l>rood  froze  in  his  veins.     "  Tell  me  all." 

"  That  is  what  I  came  for.  Ibit  listen  quietly  to  the  end,  that  1 
may  tell  you  things  whirli  Iciid  i">  mfidncss,  if  not  death." 

"  One  word  first,  is  Time;!  uiifnillilul?" 

"  She  in,  and  you  will  be  absolutely  convinced  of  it." 

In  Timar's  heart  a  nol)ler  feeling  arose  to  protest  against  thia 
suspicion.     "  Take  care  what  you  .say!" 

"  Your  saintly  picture,  then,  came  down  out  of  its  altar-frame 
to  listen  to  a  report  which  said  that  the  noble  major  had  fought  on 
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lier*  acdotltit  with  some  strange  officer,  and  wounded  bim  so  badly 
iliat  his  own  sword  broke  in  two  over  tlie  head  of  bis  adversary. 
The  picture  beard  this  rumor.  Frau  Sophie  told  her,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  saintly  image  slied  tears.  Perhaps  j'ou  are  a  heretic,  and  do 
not  believe  in  miraculous  tears.  But  it  is  true;  and  Frau  Sophie 
lold  the  noble  major  next  day.  Frau  Sophie  loves  to  be  a  go-be- 
tween; she  loves  iiattery  and  intrigue.  The  reported  tears  had  the 
result  that  Frau  Sophie  brought  back  a  box  and  a  letter  from  the 
major.  In  the  box  were  the  half-broken  blade  and  the  handle  of 
the  sword  with  which  the  major  had  fought.     It  was  a  souvenir." 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that,"  said  Michael,  with 
affected  calm. 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  the  letter!'' 

"  Did  you  read  it?" 

"  No;  but  I  know  what  it  contained." 

"  How  can  you  know  that?" 

"  Because  the  saint  replied,  and  Frau  Sophie  was  the  messen- 
ger." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Timar. 

"  Yes,  for  the  story  is  not  nearly  finished.  The  letter  was  not  a 
scented  pink  note;  it  was  written  on  your  own  desk,  sealed  with 
your  own  seal,  and  its  contents  might  have  been  to  repulse  the  ma- 
jor's advances  forever  and  ever.    But  that  was  not  what  it  said." 

"  Who  knows?" 

"  Frau  Sophie  and  I,  and  you  will  be  a  third  directly.  How  un- 
expectedly you  returned  to-day! — how  can  people  come  at  such  an 
inconvenient  time?  The  Danube  is  full  of  ice,  the  ice-flakes  lie  in 
heaps,  and  no  living  creature  can  cross.  One  would  think  that  on 
such  a  day  the  town  would  be  so  safely  shut  off  that  even  a  jealous 
husband,  if  he  were  outside,  could  not  get  in.  How  could  you 
come  to-day?" 

"  Do  not  torture  me,  Athalie." 

"  Did  you  not  notice  the  confusion  on  your  picture's  face  when 
surprised  by  your  arrival?  Did  not  her  hand  tremble  in  j^ours? 
You  managed  your  arrival  so  badl}^;  Frau  Sophie  had  to  go  out 
again  to  the  smart  major  with  the  short  message — '  It  can  not  be 
to-day.'  " 

Timar's  face  was  disfigured  with  rage.  Then  he  sunk  back  in 
his  chair  and  said,  "  I  don't  believe  you." 

"■You  need  not  do  so,"  said  Athalie,  with  a  shrug.  "  I  will  only 
advise  jou  to  trust  j'our  own  eyes.  It  can  not  be  to-da}',  because 
you  have  come  home;  but  it  might  be  to-morrow.  Suppose  you 
went  away?  You  often  go  in  winter  to  the  Flatten  See,  when  it  is 
frozen  and  they  begin  to  fish  under  the  ice.  It  is  capital  sport. 
You  n\ight  say  to-morrow,  '  While  this  cold  lasts,  I  will  be  off  to 
Fured  to  see  how  the  foffasch  get  on,'  and  then  you  might  shut  your- 
self up  in  your  other  house  here,  and  wait  till  some  one  taps  at 
your  window  and  says  '  Now.'    Then  vou  would  come  back  here." 

"And  I  should  do  that?"  exclaimed  Timar,  shuddering. 

Athalie  looked  him  up  and  down  contemptuously.  "  You  are  a 
coward!"  and  with  that  she  turned  to  go. 

But  Michael  sprung  after  her  and  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

"Stopl    I  will  take  your  advice  and  do  what  you  tell  me." 
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"  Then  listen  to  me,"  said  Athalie,  and  pressed  so  close  to  bis 
face  that  he  felt  her  burning  breath. 

"When  Ilerr  Brazovics  built  this  house,  the  room  in  which 
Timea  sleeps  was  the  parlor.  "Who  were  his  usual  guests?  Bu.'i- 
nefs  people,  boon  companions,  merchants,  dealers.  This  room  has 
a  hiding-place  in  the  wall  above  ihe  staircase,  where  the  steps  turn, 
and  the  inner  side  makes  an  angle.  Into  this  hole  in  ihe  wnll  il  is 
possible  to  gain  access  from  outside.  There  is  a  closet  wiieie  old 
rubbish  is  kept,  which  is  seldom  opened.  But  even  it  it  slood  open 
it  would  hardly  occur  lo  anyone  to  try  the  screws  of  the  ventilntor 
one  after  another.  The  center  screw  on  the  right-hand  side  is 
movable.  But  even  if  any  one  drew  it  out  it  would  tell  nothing — 
it  is  only  a  simple  peg.  But  whoever  is  in  possession  of  a  peculiar 
kej',  wliich  can  be  inserted  in  place  of  the  peg,  only  requires  to 
press  the  top  of  the  kej',  from  which  wards  instantly  appear,  and 
by  a  single  turn  of  the  key  the  cupboard  is  noiselessly  pushed 
aside.  From  thence  one  can  enter  the  hiding  place,  which  receives 
light  and  air  from  a  slit  in  the  roof.  Tiiis  hollow  in  the  wall  goes 
as  far  as  Timea's  bedroom,  where  in  former  times  Herr  Brazovics' 
guests  used  to  pass  the  night.  The  concealed  passage  ends  in  a 
glass  door  which  is  hidden  from  the  room  bj'  a  picture.  This  pict- 
ure is  a  mother-of-pearl  mosaic  representing  St.  George  and  the 
dragon,  and  appears  to  be  a  votive  image  built  into  the  wall.  It 
has  often  been  proposed  to  take  the  picture  away,  but  Timea  never 
would  allow  it.  One  of  the  pieces  of  mosaic  can  be  slipped  a.side, 
and  through  the  blank  space  everything  that  passes  in  the  room 
can  be  seen  and  heard." 

"  What  did  your  father  want  with  such  a  hiding-place?" 

"  I  think  it  had  to  do  with  his  business.  lie  had  many  affairs 
with  contractors  and  officials.  There  was  good  living  to  be  had  at 
his  house,  and  when  he  had  got  his  visitors  into  a  good  temper  he 
left  them  to  themselves,  slipped  into  the  seci-et  room  and  listened 
from  thence  to  their  conversation.  In  this  way  he  obtained  much 
important  business  information,  from  which  he  derived  considera- 
ble advantage.  Once  when  he  had  himself  taken  rather  too  much 
at  table,  he  .sent  me  to  listen  in  the  passage,  and  in  this  way  I 
learned  the  secret.  The  key  is  in  my  possession.  When  all  Herr 
Brazovics'  property  was  seized  by  judicial  decree,  I  could,  if  I  had 
chosen,  have  conveyed  all  his  valuables  out  of  the  house  by  this 
means.     But  I  was  too  proud  to  steal." 

"  And  can  you  get  into  the  bedroom  from  this  hiding-place?" 

"  The  picture  of  St.  George  is  on  hinges,  and  can  be  opened  like 
a  door." 

"  So  that  you  can  at  any  time  enter  Timea's  room  from  that 
passage?"  asked  Michael,  with  an  uncontrollal)le  .shudder. 

Athalie  smiled  proudly.  "  I  never  needed  to  creep  in  (o  her  by 
secret  routes.  Timea  sleeps  with  open  doors,  and  you  know  that 
I  can  always  pass  freely  through  her  room.  She  sleeps  so  soundly 
too." 

"Give  me  the  key." 

Athalie  look  the  puzzle  key  from  her  pocket.  The  lower  end 
was  shaped  like  a  screw,  ordy  on  pressing  the  handle  a  key  ap- 
peared.   She  showed  Timar  how  to  manage  it.    A  voice  ia  hu} 
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Iieart— perhaps  that  of  his  guardian  angel — wliispered  to  Timar  to 
throw  this  key  into  the  deep  well  in  the  yard.  But  he  look  no 
heed  of  the  voice;  he  only  listened  to  Athalie's  whisper  in  his  ear. 

"  If  you  leave  home  to-morrow  and  come  back  at  the  signal,  go 
straight  to  the  hiding-place,  and  3'ou  will  learn  all  you  want  to 
know.     Will  you  come?'' 

"  I  shall  be  there." 

"  Do  you  generally  carr}^  arms?— a  pistol  or  a  dagger?— one  can 
never  tell  what  may  happen.  The  picture  of  St.  George  opens  to 
the  right  wiien  you  press  on  a  button-shaped  handle,  and  when 
open  it  just  covers  Timea's  bed.     Do  you  underslandV" 

She  pressed  Michael's  hand  violently,  looking  with  flaming  eyes 
of  rage  into  his,  and  added  sontething,  but  not  audibly.  Only  her 
lips  moved,  her  teeth  chattered,  and  her  eyes  rolled — they  were 
soundless  words.  What  could  she  have  said?  Timar  stared  in  a 
dazed  way  like  a  sleep-walker,  then  suddenly  laiscd  his  head  to 
ask  Athalie  something.  He  was  alone — only  the  key  grasped  in 
his  hand  showed  that  it  was  no  dream. 

Never  had  Timar  suffered  such  torture  as  in  the  long  hours  till 
the  evening  of  the  next  day.  He  followed  Athalie's  advice,  and 
remained  at  home  till  noon.  After  dinner  he  said  he  must  go  to 
the  Platlen  See  and  took  after  the  fishery  he  had  hired. 

As  he  had  crosrsed  the  ice-floes  of  the  Danube  on  foot  to  get  to 
Komorn,  he  could  easily  go  over  again  without  luggage  in  the 
same  way.  His  carriage  loo  was  waiting  on  that  side,  for  it  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  across: -a  road  would  have  to  be  prepared. 
Without  any  interview  with  his  agents,  without  a  ghince  at  his 
books,  he  thrust  a  pile  of  bank-notes,  uncounted,  into  his  pocket, 
and  left  the  house.  At  the  threshold  he  met  the  postman,  who 
brought  a  registered  letter,  and  demanded  a  receipt.  Michael  was 
in  too  great  haste  to  go  back  to  his  room;  he  cariicd  pen  and  ink 
with  him,  and  laying  the  receipt  on  the  broad  back  of  the  post- 
man, he  signed  his  name  to  it.  Then  he  looked  at  the  letter.  It 
was  from  his  agent  at  Rio  Janeiro;  but  without  opening  it,  he  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  What  did  he  care  for  all  the  flour  trade  in  the 
world?  He  kept  one  room  in  his  house  in  the  Servian  Street  al- 
ways heated  in  winter.  This  room  was  entered  bj^  a  separate  stair- 
case, which  was  kept  locked,  and  was  divided  by  several  empty 
rooms  from  the  offices.  Timar  reached  it  unobserved;  there  he  sat 
down  by  the  window  and  waited. 

The  cold  north  wind  outside  drew  lovelj'  ice-flowers  on  the  win- 
dow-panes, so  that  no  one  could  see  in  or  out. 

Now  he  would  get  what  he  wanted — the  proof  of  Timea's  infi- 
delity. And  y€t — yet,  the  thought  hurt  him  so  deepl}''  While  his 
fancy  pictured  this  first  private  rendezvous  between  that  woman 
and  that  man,  every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  rush  to  the  surface 
and  darken  the  light  of  his  mind. 

Shame,  jenlousy,  thiist  for  vengeance  consumed  him. 

It  is  hard  to  endure  humiliation,  even  if  some  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  it.  He  now  began  to  feci  what  a  treasure  he  possessed 
in  Tiraca.  He  had  been  ready  enough  to  abandon  this  treasure,  or 
even  voluntaril}'  to  give  it  back,  but  to  allow  himself  to  be  robbed 
ot  it! — the  thought  enraged  him.    He  struggled  with  himself  as  tp 
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what  he  should  do.  If  Athalie's  instilled  poison  had  reached  his 
lieart,  he  would  have  kept  to  the  idea  of  a  murderous  rush  with  a 
dagger  in  his  hand  from  behind  the  picture,  so  as  to  kill  the  faith- 
less \vife  amidst  tiie  hottest  caresses  of  her  lover.  Athalie  panted 
for  Timea's  bloud;  but  a  husband's  revenge  seeks  a  difTerent  object 
— he  must  have  the  man's  life.  Not  like  an  assassin,  but  face  to 
face — each  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  then  a  struggle  for  life 
or  death.  Then,  again,  cold-blooded  calculating  reason  comes  up- 
permost, and  says,  "  Why  shed  blood?  you  want  scandal,  not 
revenge;  you  should  rush  from  your  hiding-place,  call  in  the  serv- 
ants, and  drive  the  guilty  woman  and  her  seducer  from  your 
house.  So  a  reasonable  being  would  act.  You  are  no  soldier  to 
seek  satisfaction  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Here  is  the  judge,  and 
here  the  law." 

But  still  he  could  not  forbear  from  keeping  stiletto  nnd  pistol 
ready  on  the  table  as  Athalie  had  advised.  Who  knows  what  may 
happen?  The  moment  will  decide  which  gets  the  upper  hand — 
whether  the  vengeful  assassin,  the  dishonored  husband,  or  the 
prudent  man  of  business  vvlio  would  reckon  an  open  scandal  to  his 
credit  side,  as  facilitating  the  desired  divorce. 

Mennwhile  evening  had  come.  One  lamp  after  another  was 
lighted:  Ilerr  von  Levetinczy  paid  for  the  lighting  of  this  street 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  shadows  of  the  passers-by  flitted 
across  the  frozen  panes. 

One  such  figure  stopped  before  the  window,  and  a  low  knock 
was  heard.  It  seemed  to  Timar  as  if  the  ice-flowers  detached  from 
the  glass  by  the  tap  were  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  fairy  forest, 
which  whispered  to  him,  "Do  not  go."  He  hesitated.  The  tap 
was  repeated. 

"  1  am  coming!"  he  called  in  a  low  voice,  took  pistol  and  dag- 
ger, and  crept  out  of  the  house. 

The  whole  way  he  never  met  a  human  creature;  the  streets  were 
already  deserted.  He  only  saw  a  dark  shadow  tlitling  on  before 
him,  vanishing  in  the  darkness  now  and  then,  and  at  last  slipping 
round  the  corner.  He  followed,  and  found  all  the  doors  open; 
some  helping  hand  had  opened  the  wicket,  the  house-door,  and 
even  the  closet  in  the  wall.  He  could  enter  without  any  noise;  at 
tlie  point  described  he  found  the  movable  screw,  and  put  the  key 
in  its  place;  the  secret  door  flew  open,  and  shut  behind  him. 

Timar  found  himself  in  the  concealed  passage— a  spy  in  his  own 
house. 

Yes!  A  spy  too!  What  meanness  was  there  he  had  not  com- 
mitted? and  all  this  "  because  a  poor  fellow  remains  always  only  a 
clerk,  and  it  is  the  rich  foF  whom  life  is  worth  living."  Now  he 
has  riches  and  splendor. 

Stumbling  and  feeling  about,  he  groped  along  the  wall,  till  he 
came  to  a  part  where  a  feeljlc  light  was  perceptible.  There  was 
the  picture  of  St.  George:  the  light  of  the  lamp  shone  through  the 
crevices  of  the  mosaic,  lie  found  the  movable  piece  of  mother-of- 
peail,  in  whose  place  was  a  thick  sheet  of  gliiss.  He  looked  into 
the  room;  on  the  table  stood  a  lamp  with  a  ground  glass  shade. 
Timea  walked  up  and  down. 

Au  Qmbroidored  white  dress  floated  from  her  waist;  her  folded 
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hands  hung  down.  The  door  of  the  ante-chamber  opened,  and 
Frau  Sophie  came  in;  she  said  something  low  to  Timea,  but  Timar 
could  hear  every  whisper.  This  hole  in  the  wall  was  like  the  ear 
of  Dionysius,  it  caught  every  sound.  "  Can  he  come?"  asked 
Frau  Sophie. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  him,"  said  Timea. 

Then  Frau  Sophie  went  out  again.  Timea  drew  from  her  ward- 
robe a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  box;  she  carried  it  to  the  (able  and 
stood  opposite  Timar,  so  that  the  lamp  threw  its  whole  light  on  her 
face;  the  listener  could  detect  the  slightest  change  of  expression. 
Timea  opened  the  box.  In  it  lay  a  sword-hilt  and  a  broken  blade. 
At  first  glance  the  woman  started,  and  her  contracted  brows  be- 
tokened horror.  Then  her  face  cleared,  and  took  once  more,  with 
its  meeting  eyebrows,  the  look  of  a  saint's  picture,  with  a  black 
halo  round  its  brow.  Tenderness  dawned  in  her  melancholy  feat- 
ures; she  lifted  the  box  and  held  the  sword  so  near  her  lips  that 
Timar  began  to  tremble  lest  she  should  kiss  it.  Even  the  sword 
was  his  rival. 

The  longer  Timea  looked  at  it,  the  brighter  grew  her  eyes.  At 
last  she  plucked  up  courage  to  grasp  the  hilt;  she  took  it  out  and 
made  passes  in  the  air  with  it.  .  .  .  If  she  had  known  that  there 
was  some  one  near  her  to  whom  every  stroke  was  torture — 

There  was  a  <ap  at  the  door.  Timea  put  down  the  broken  sword 
hastily,  and  stammered  out  a  faint  "Come  in!"  But  first  she 
pulled  down  the  lace  of  her  sleeves,  which  had  fallen  back  from 
her  wrist.  The  major  entered.  He  was  a  fine  man,  with  a  hand- 
some, soldierly  face.  Timea  did  not  go  to  meet  him,  but  stood  by 
the  lamp;  Timar's  eyes  never  left  her.  Damnation! — what  did  he 
see?  As  the  major  entered  Timea  blushed.  Yes,  the  marble  statue 
could  glow  with  sunrise  tints,  the  saint's  image  could  move,  and 
the  virginal  snow-white  adorned  itself  with  roses.  The  white  face 
had  found  some  one  who  could  set  it  on  fire.  Was  further  proof, 
were  words  wanting? 

Timar  was  near  bursting  from  the  picture,  and,  like  the  dragon 
before  St.  George  killed  it,  would  have  thrown  himself  between  the 
two  before  Timea's  lips  could  speak  what  her  face  betrayed. 

But  no.  Perhaps  he  had  only  dreamed  it — Timea's  face  was  col- 
orless as  ever.  With  calm  dignity  she  signed  to  the  major  to  take 
a  chair;  she  sat  down  on  a  distant  sofa,  and  her  look  was  severe 
and  cold.  The  major  held  his  shako  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
liis  sword  with  its  golden  knot,  and  sat  as  stiff  as  if  he  had  been  in 
his  general's  presence.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence — both 
struggling  with  painful  thoughts.  Timea  broke  the  silence.  "  Sir, 
you  sent  me  a  curious  letter  in  company  with  a  j^et  more  singular 
present.  It  was  a  broken  sword."  She  opened  the  box  and  took 
out  a  letter.  "  Your  letter  runs  thus:  '  Gracious  lady,  I  have  fought 
a  duel  to-day,  and  my  adversary  owes  it  only  to  the  chance  that 
my  sword  broke  that  he  was  not  killed  on  the  spot.  This  duel  is  in- 
timately connected  with  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  which 
concern  you,  and  still  more  your  husband.  Allow  me  a  few  minutes' 
interview,  that  I  may  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know.'  In  this 
letter  the  words  '  your  husband  '  aie  twice  underlined,  and  this  it 
was  which  decided  me  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
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me.  Speak!  In  what  does  your  duel  concern  tlie  private  affairs  of 
Herr  von  Levetinczj'?  I  Avill  listen  to  you  as  long  as  what  you 
have  to  say  treats  of  liini:  if  yo.i  enter  on  any  other  subject  I  will 
leave  you.  " 

The  major  bowed  with  grateful  fervor.  "  I  will  begin  then, 
madame,  by  telling  you  that  an  unknown  man  has  boon  about  in 
the  town,  who  wears  Ihe  uniform  of  a  naval  (ifliter,  nnd  Iherefore 
lias  an  entn'e  to  military  society.  He  seems  l'>  be  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  is  an  entertaining  companion.  Who  he  may  be  I  know 
not,  for  it  is  not  my  way  to  be  inquisitive.  This  man  has  spent 
some  weeks  among  up,  and  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money.  He 
gave  as  a  reason  for  being  here  that  he  was  waiting  for  Herr  von 
Levetinczy,  with  whom  he  had  important  private  affairs  to  settle. 
At  last  he  began  to  annoy  us,  and  looked  so  mysterious  as  he  asked 
every  day  about  Herr  von  Levetinczy,  that  we  fancied  he  must  be 
an  adventurer,  and  one  day  we  drove  him  into  a  corner.  We  wished 
to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  I  undertook  the  inquiry. 
When  we  asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  your  husband's  agents,  he 
said  his  business  was  of  a  very  private  and  delicate  nature,  which 
could  only  be  personally  discussed.  '  Listen,'  I  said.  '  1  do  not 
believe  that  you  have  any  delicate  business  with  Herr  von  Leve- 
tinczy; who  you  are  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  he  is  a 
man  of  honor  and  character,  whose  position  and  reputation  are 
above  suspicion.  He  is  a  man  whose  private  life  is  blameless,  and 
who  can  therefore  have  no  reason  for  private  interviews  with  peo- 
ple of  your  sort.'  " 

While  the  major  spoke,  Timeahad  risen  slowly,  she  now  stepped 
up  to  him  and  said,  "  I  thank  you." 

And  again  Timar  saw  on  her  white  cheek  that  soft  rosy  glow, 
never  seen  by  him  before,  but  which  now  rested  there.  The  woman 
had  flushed  at  the  thought  that  the  man  she  loved  could  defend  him 
who,  as  her  husband,  stood  between  their  two  hearts. 

The  major  continued  his  narrative,  and  in  order  not  to  confuse 
Timea  by  looking  at  her,  sought  some  other  object  in  the  room  on 
which  to  fix  his  eye.  He  chose  the  dragon's  head  in  the  picture  of 
St.  George.  But  that  was  the  exact  spot  througli  which  Timar 
looked  into  the  room,  so  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  major  di- 
rected his  words  i)urposely  to  him,  although  it  was  much  too  dark 
where  Timar  stood  for  any  one  to  see  him. 

"  On  this  the  man's  face  changed  suddenly;  he  leaped  up  like  a 
sleeping  dog  when  one  treads  on  his  tail.  '  What!'  he  cried,  so 
that  every  one  could  hear.  '  You  think  Levetinczy  is  a  rich  man 
with  a  great  name — a  clever  man,  a  happy  family  man,  a  faithful 
subject?  I  will  prove  to  you  that  this  man,  if  I  can  once  meet  him, 
will  take  flight  from  here  next  day — that  he  will  leave  his  lovely 
wife  and  his  house  in  the  lurch,  and  fly  from  Hungary,  from 
Europe,  so  that  you  will  never  hear  of  him  again.'  " 

Timca's  hand  strayed  involuntarily  to  the  hilt  of  the  broken 
sword. 

"  Instead  of  answering  the  man,  I  struck  him  in  the  face." 

Timar  drew  back  his  head  from  the  peephole,  as  if  the  blow 
miglit  reach  him. 

"  I  saw  at  once  that  the  man  regretted  what  he  had  said.    He 
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would  gladly  have  escaped  the  consequences  of  Ihe  blow,  but  I 
would  not  let  him  off.  I  stood  in  his  waj^  and  said,  '  You  are  au 
officer  and  earn'  a  sword— j-ou  know  to  what  such  an  r,  if  air  leads 
among  men  of  honor.  There  is  a  ball-room  upstairs  at  the  hotel;  we 
will  have  the  candles  lighted;  then  you  shall  choose  two  of  us  as 
seconds,  1  also  will  choose  two,  and  we  will  tight  it  out.'  We  did 
not  leave  him  time  for  reflection.  The  man  fought  like  a  pirate: 
twice  he  tried  to  seize  my  sword  with  his  lett  hand;  then  I  got 
angry  and  gave  him  such  a  cut  over  the  head  that  he  fell.  Luckily 
for  him,  itVas  with  the  flat  of  the  blade,  which  was  the  reason  of 
my  sword  breaking.  The  next  day  the  man,  so  our  surgeon  told 
me,  had  left  the  town — his  wound  can  not  have  been  a  dangerous 
one." 

Timea  took  out  the  Turkish  sword  and  looked  at  the  hilt;  then 
she  laid  it  on  the  table  and  stretched  out  her  hand  in  silence  to  the 
major.  He  took  it  gently  in  both  his  own,  and  carried  it  to  his 
lips;  it  could  hardly  be  seen  whether  he  kissed  it.  Timea  did  not 
draw  it  away. 

"  I  thank'you!"  whispered  the  major,  so  low  that  Timar  could 
not  hear  it  in  his  hiding-place,  but  the  ej-es  said  it  too.  A  long 
pause  followed.  Timea  sat  down  again  on  the  sofa  and  supported 
her  head  on  her  hand. 

The  major  spoke  at  last.  "  I  did  not  request  an  interview,  gra- 
cious lady,  to  boast  of  a  deed  which  in  itself  must  be  painful  to 
you,  and  was  really  only  the  dutj'  of  a  friend,  nor  to  receive  the 
thanks  you  so  kindly  offered  me  by  a  grasp  of  the  hand.  That 
was  a  more  than  sufficient  reward.  But  not  on  that  account  did  1 
request  you  to  meet  me,  but  to  ask  a  very  important  question. 
Gracious  lady,  is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  any  truth  in  what 
this  man  said?" 

Timea  started  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  And  the  bolt  struck 
Tfmar  too;  every  nerve  thrilled  at  the  question. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  cried  Timea,  passionately. 

"  At  last  it  is  out,"  said  the  major,  rising  from  his  chair. 
"And  now  I  will  not  go  without  an  answer.  I  say  openly,  is  it 
possible  that  there  is  truth  in  this  accusation?  I  have  not  repeated 
all  that  this  man  said  about  Levetinczy:  he  accused  him  of  everj^- 
thing  that  can  be  said  against  a  man.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Timar's 
life  could  take  such  a  frightful  course  as  that  which  the  last  owner 
of  this  unlucky  house  onl}^  escaped  by  death?  For  if  that  is  possi- 
ble, then  no  respect  could  restrain  'me  from  beseeching  you  in 
God's  name,  dear  ladj',  lo  delay  not  a  moment  in  fleeing  from  this 
doomed  house.  I  can  not  leave  you  lo  ruin — I  can  not  look  on 
while  another  drags  you  into  the  abj'ss." 

The  glowing  words  found  a  respon.se  in  Timea's  bosom.  Timar 
watched  in  trembling  excitement  his  wife's  mental  conflict.  Timea 
remained  victorious;  she  collected  all  her  energy,  and  answered 
quietly,  "Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir.  I  can  assure  3'ou  that  that 
man,  whoever  he  was,  and  wherever  he  came  from,  told  a  lie,  and 
his  accusations  are  sjroundless.  I  know  intimately  the  position  of 
Herr  von  Levetinczy;  for  during  his  absence  1  managed  his  affairs, 
and  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  detail.  His  finances  are 
in  order,  and  even  if  all  he  has  now  at  stake  were  lost  by  some  uu- 
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lucky  chance,  no  pillar  of  his  house  would  he  shaken.  I  can  also 
tell  you  with  a  clear  conscience  that  of  all  his  property  there  is  not 
a  thaler  clislionestl\'  come  by.  Levetiuczy  is  a  rich  man,  who  need 
iiol  blush  for  his  wealth." 

Why  did  Timar's  cheeks  burn  so  there  in  the  darkness? 
The  major  sighed.     "  You  have  convinced  me,  irracious  lady;  I 
never  believed  anything  against  his  tinancial  reputation.     But  this 
ninn  had  much  to  say  about  your  husband  in  his  character  as  head 
of  a  family.     Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  thing:  A.re  you  happy?" 

Timea  looked  at  him  with  inexpressible  pathos,  and  in  her  eyes 
lay  the  words,  "  You  see  me,  and  j'et  you  ask?" 

""  Kiches  and  luxury  surround  j'ou,"  continued  the  major,  bold- 
h';  "but  if  that  is  true — which  on  my  honor  I  never  asked,  and 
which,  when  told  me,  I  answered  with  the  lie  direct,  and  a  blow 
in  the  face — if  it  is  true  that  you  suffer  and  are  unhappy,  I  should 
not  be  a  man  if  I  had  not  the  courage  to  say  to  you,  gracious  lady, 
there  is  another  who  suffers  like  you.  Tlirow  far  from  j'ou  these 
imlucky  riches;  make  an  end  of  this  suffering  of  two  people,  who 
in  the  next  world  can  accuse  a  third  person  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
being  the  cause  of  it:  consent  to  a  divorce!" 

Timea  pressed  both  hands  to  her  breast,  and  looked  up  like  a 
martyr  on  her  road  to  the  stake:  all  her  anguish  was  aroused  at 
this  moment. 

When  Timar  saw  her  so,  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his  fist,  and 
turned  his  face  from  the  Judas  hole  through  which  he  had  been ' 
looking.  For  the  next  tew  moments  he  saw  and  heard  no  more. 
When  "torturing  curiosit}-  drew  him  again  to  the  spot  of  light,  and 
he  cast  a  look  into  the  room,  lie  no  longer  saw  a  martyr  before  him. 
Timea's  face  was  calm. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  gently  to  the  major,  "  that  I  should  have  heard 
you  to  the  end  is  a  proof  of  mj"  respect.  Leave  me  this  feeling, 
and  never  again  ask  me  what  you  did  to-day.  I  call  the  whole 
world  to  witness  whether  I  have  ever  complained  bj-  word  or  tear. 
Of  wliom  should  I  complain?  Of  ray  husband,  who  is  the  noblest 
and  best  man  in  the  world?  Of  him  who  saved  the  strange  child's 
life?  who  thrice  defied  death  in  the  waters'  depths  for  my  sake? 
When  I  was  a  despised  and  derided  creature  he  protected  me;  for 
my  sake  he  visited  the  house  of  his  deadly  enemy,  that  he  might 
Avatch  over  me.  When  I  had  become  a  homeless  beggar  he  gave 
jne — a  servant — his  hand,  his  riches,  and  made  me  mistress  of  his 
house.  And  when  he  offered  me  his  hand  he  meant  it;  he  was  not 
deceiving  me."  As  she  spoke.  Timea  went  to  a  clo.set  and  opened 
the  doors.  "Look  here,  sir,"  .she  said,  as  she  spread  out  before 
the  major  the  train  of  a  dress  hanging  within.  "  Do  you  recognize 
this  dress?  It  is  the  one  I  worked.  You  saw  it  for  weeks  while  I 
•worked  at  it.  Every  stitch  is  a  buritd  dream,  a  sad  memory  to 
me.  They  told  me  it  was  to  be  my  wedding-gown;  and  when  it 
was  finished,  Ihey  said,  '  Take  it  cff :  if  is  for  another  bride.'  Ali! 
sir,  that  was  a  mortal  stab  to  my  heart:  I  have  been  .sore  fioni  that 
incurable  wound  all  the.se  years.  And  now  should  I  separate  my- 
self from  the  good  man  who  never  courted  me,  as  a  child,  with 
flatteries,  to  turn  my  head,  but  remained  respectfully  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  waited  till  others  had  trodden  me  under  foot  to  raise  ni» 
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fo  himself,  and  Las  never  ceased,  with  supeiliuman,  augelic  pa- 
tience, his  endeavors  to  cure  my  wound  and  to  share  my  sorrow 
wifli  me?  1  should  separate  from  the  man  who  has  no  one  but  me 
to  love  him,  to  whom  I  am  a  w'hole  world,  the  only  being  that  ties 
him  10  life,  or  at  whose  coming  his  gloomy  fare  is  cheered?  I 
i-liould  leave  a  man  whom  every  one  honors  and  loves?  Tell  him 
that  1  hate  him — I,  who  owe  ever^'thing  to  him,  and  who  brought 
him  no  dowry  but  a  sick  and  loveless  heart? 

The  major  hid  his  face  at  these  words  of  flic  passionate  and  ex- 
cited womiin.  x\nd  that  other  man  behind  the  picture  of  St. 
George— must  he  not  feel  like  the  dragon  when  the  knight  thrust 
his  spear  into  him? 

"  But.  sir,"  continued  Timea,  whose  lovelj'  face  was  illumined 
by  the  irresistible  charm  of  womanly  dignity,  "  even  if  Timar  were 
the  exact  opposite  of  all  that  he  is  known  to  be — it  he  were  a  ruined 
man,  a  beggar — I  wou'd  not  leave  him — then  least  of  all.  If  dis- 
grace covered  his  name,  I  would  not  discard  that  name;  I  would 
share  his  shame,  as  I  have  shared  his  success.  If  the  whole  world 
despised  him,  I  should  still  owe  him  eternal  grantude;  if  he  were 
exiled,  I  would  follow  him  into  banishment,  and  live  with  him  in 
the  woods  if  he  were  a  robber.  If  he  wished  to  take  his  life,  1 
would  die  with  him — " 

(Wha^  is  that?    Is  it  the  dragon  that  weeps  there  in  the  picture') 

*'  And,  sir.  if  even  the  bitterest,  crudest  insult  ot  all  to  a  woman 
were  inflicted  on  me — if  I  learned  that  my  hu.^band  w;is  unfaithful 
to  me — that  he  loved  another — I  would  say,  '  God  bless  her  who 
gave  him  the  happiness  of  which  I  have  robbed  him;'  and  I  would 
not  even  then  divorce  him^ — I  would  not  do  it  if  he  wished  it.  I 
will  never  separate  from  him,  for  I  know  what  is  due  to  uiy  oath 
and  the  salvation  of  mj'  soul!" 

And  the  major  too  sobbed — he  too. 

Timea  stopped  to  recover  her  composure.  Then  in  a  soft  and 
gentle  voice  she  continued:  "  And  now  leave  me  forever.  The  slab 
you  gave  mv  heart  years  ago  is  healed  bj^  this  sword  stroke:  I  keep 
this  liroken  blade  as  a  remembrance.  As  often  as  my  eye  falls  on 
it,  I  will  think  that  you  are  a  brave  soul,  and  it  will  lie  balm  to  me. 
And  because  for  years  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  nor  approached 
me,  I  will  forgive  your  having  come  and  spoken  to  me  now."  .  .  . 

When  Timar  burst  through  the  closet  out  of  the  li  id ing  place,  a 
dark  figure  stood  in  his  way.  Was  it  a  shadow,  a  phantom,  or  a 
spiiit?  It  was  Athalie.  Timar  pushed  tlse  dark  ligure  awsy,  and 
while  he  pressed  her  with  one  hand  against  ihe  wall,  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "I  curse  j'ou!  and  accursed  be  this  house  and  the 
ashes  of  him  who  built  it!" 

Then  he  rushed  like  a  madman  down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     FIRST     LOSS. 

Esc.^rE!     But  where?    That  is  the  question. 
The  church  clocks  in  the  town  struck  ten:    the  barriers  were 
dowa  hj  now  across  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  nfirrow  part  of 
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the  river  to  the  island,  from  wliiflr  the  ice  formed  the  only  roiid 
across  the  rest  of  the  Danube.  It  was  impossible  to  get  past  with- 
out alarming  the  sentries,  who  had  orders  from  the  commandant 
ot  the  garrison  to  let  no  one  go  on  tlie  ice  between  eight  in  the 
evening  i.nd  seven  in  the  morning — not  even  the  pope  himself.  It 
is  true  that  a  couple  of  bank-noles  of  Herr  Levetinczy's  might, 
compass  what  a  papal  bull  could  not  i)rocure,  but  then  it  would 
be  repoited  next  day  all  over  the  town  that  the  "  man  of  gold  " 
had  fled  in  haste  and  alone,  :it  dead  of  night,  across  the  dangerous 
ice.  Tliat  wculd  be  a  gocd  sequel  to  the  gossip  which  had  arisen 
from  the  duel.  It  would  at  once  be  said,  "  There,  j'ou  see  he  is 
already  thinking  of  escaping  to  America,"  and  Timea  would  hear 
it  too. 

Timea!  oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  evade  that  name;  it  follows  him 
everywhere.  He  can  do  nothing  but  return  home  and  wait  for 
daylight.  As  cautiously  as  a  thief  he  opened  his  door.  At  this 
hour  all  the  other  inhabitants  were  asleep. 

When  he  got  to  his  room,  he  lighted  no  lamp,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  sofa.  But  the  phantoms  which  pursued  him  found  him 
quite  as  easilj'  in  the  dark. 

How  that  marble  face  blushed! 

So  there  is  life  there  under  the  ice,  only  the  sun  is  wanting.  Mar- 
riage is  for  her  eternal  winter — a  polar  winter.  The  wife  is  faithful; 
and  the  rival  is  a  true  friend.  He  breaks  his  sword  over  the  skull 
of  him  who  dared  to  slander  the  husband  of  the  beloved  woman. 
And  Timea  loves  the  man,  and  is  as  unhappy  as  he.  The  misery 
of  both  comes  from  Timar's  reputation  as  an  honest  man;  those 
who  love  him  idealize  him;  no  one  ventures  to  think  of  deceiving 
or  robbing  or  disgracing  him — of  breaking  a  splinter  from  the  dia- 
mond of  iiis  honor,  they  guard  it  like  a  jewel. 

Why  vo  they  all  lespect  him'''     Because  no  rne  knows  nim. 

If  Timea  knew,  if  she  discovered  what  he  really  vvns,  would  .'-he 
still  say,  "  I  would  share  the  shame  of  his  name,  as  I  have  shared 
its  glory!"  Yes;  she  would  still  .say  so.  Timea  will  never  leave 
him:  she  would  say,  "You  have  made  me  unhappy;  now  sutler 
■with  me."     It  is  ati  angel's  cruelty,  and  thtt  is  Timea's  nature. 

But  how  about  Noemi?  AVhat  is  she  doing  on  the  lonely  island 
which  she  can  never  Jeave,  thanks  to  Timea's  high  principle? 
Alone  during  the  gloomy  monotony  of  winter,  with  a  helpless  cliild 
at  her  knee!  What  is  .she  thinking  of?  No  one  can  take  her  a 
word.of  consolation.  She  may  be  trembling  in  that  desert  for  fear 
of  bad  men,  ghosts,  wild  bea.sts!  IIow  her  heart  must  sink  when 
she  thinks  of  her  absent  darling,  and  wonders  where  he  may  be!  If 
she  knew!  If  both  those  women  knew  what  a  thorough  scoundrel 
was  the  man  wlio  had  caused  them  so  much  sorrow — if  any  one 
was  found  to  tell  them! 

Who  can  the  stranger  be  who  has  alreadj"^  said  enough  to  deserve 
a  blow  in  the  face,  and  a  cut  of  the  major's  sword?  A  naval  officer. 
Who  can  this  enemy  be?  It  is  impossible  to  discover;  he  has  dis- 
appeared w'ith  his  wound  from  the  town.  Something  told  Timar 
it  would  be  wi.se  to  fly  from  this  man.  Fly!  his  whole  mind  was 
set  ufon  it — there  was  nothing  he  dreaded  so  much  as  Imng 
obliged  to  remain  in  one  spot.    As  soon  as  he  left  thp  ownerless 
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Island,  no  place  was  a  home  to  bi'm.  When  he  stopped  for  dinner 
on  a  journey,  he  could  not  wait  till  ihe  horses  were  fed,  but  walked 
on  ahead.     Something  alwaj's  drove  him  onward. 

And  sleep  had  lied  from  his  e\'es.  The  clock  struck  twelve; 
seven  more  long  hours  till  morning!  lie  dtterniiiied  at  last  to  kin- 
dle a  light.  For  mental  anxiety  there  is  a  remedy  more  effectual 
than  opium  or  digitalis — prosaic  work.  Whoever  has  plenty  to 
do,  finds  no  time  to  dwell  on  love  troubles.  jMerchants  seldom 
commit  suicide  for  love.  Cares  of  business  are  a  wholesome  coun- 
ter-irritant to  draw  the  blood  from  the  nobler  parts. 

Michael  opened  and  read  his  letters  in  turn:  all  contairied  good 
news.  He  remembered  Polycrates,  with  whom  everything  suc- 
ceeded, and  who  began  at  last  to  be  afraid  of  his  luck. 

And  what  was  the  foundation  of  this  monstrous  success?  A  se- 
cret unknown  to  all  but  himself.  Who  had  seen  All  Tschorbad- 
schi's  treasure  spread  out  in  the  cabin?  Only  himself — and  the 
moon.  But  that  is  an  accomplice,  and  has  seen  other  things  too. 
It  is  the  "  Hypomochlion  "  of  creation,  to  prevent  crimes  from 
csraing  to  light.  Michael  was  too  degply  sensitive  by  nature  not 
to  feel  that  such  overwhelming  good  fortune,  spiinging  from  so 
foul  a  root,  must  eventually  fall  into  dust — for  there  is  justice 
under  the  sun.  He  would  joyfully  have  looked  on  at  the  loss  of 
half  his  wealth,  or  even  given  up  all,  if  so  he  could  have  hoped  to 
close  his  account  with  Heaven.  But  he  felt  that  his  penance  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  tliat  his  riches,  influence,  the  renown  of  his 
name,  his  supposed  home-happiness,  were  only  a  cruel  iron}^  of 
fate.  They  buried  him,  and  he  could  not  e.xtricate  himself  to  live 
the  only  happy  life,  whose  center  was  Noemi — and  Dodi.  When 
the  first  Dodi  died,  he  learned  what  he  had  been  to  him.  Now, 
with  the  second,  he  felt  it  still  more;  and  yet  he  could  not  make 
them  his  own.  He  lay  buried  under  a  mountain  of  gold  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  What  he  haft  seen  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
he  now  reallj'  felt.  He  lay  buried  alive  in  a  grave  full  of  gold. 
Above  his  head  stood  on  the  grave-stone  a  marble  statue  which 
never  moved — Timea.  A  beggar-woman  with  a  little  child  came 
to  gather  thyme  on  his  tomb — Noemi.  And  the  man  buried  alive 
vainly  strove  to  crj'  out,  "  Give  me  your  hand,  Koemi,  and  p)ull 
me  out  of  this  golden  tomb!" 

Timar  went  on  with  his  correspondence.  One  letter  was  from 
the  Brazilian  agents  His  favorite  scheme— the  export  of  Hun- 
garian flour — had  been  brilliantly  successful.  Timar  had  gained 
by  it  honor  and  wealth.  As  he  ran  through  the  letters,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  when  he  left  home  in  the  morning  he  had  received  a 
registered  letter  with  a  foreign  stamp.  He  found  the  letter  in  his 
coat  pocket.  It  was  from  the  same  correspjondent  whose  favorable 
report  he  had  just  read,  and  ran  thus: 

"  Sir, — Since  my  last,  a  great  misfortune  has  occurred.  Your 
protege,  Theodor  Krisstyan,  has  cheated  us  shamefully  and  brought 
disgrace  on  us.  We  are  blameless  in  the  matter.  This  man  has 
for  j^ears  past  seemed  so  trustworthj^  and  active,  that  we  put  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  him;  his  salary'  and  commission  were  9^0 
large  that  he  could  not   only  live  comfortably,  but  could  save 
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money,  which  he  invested  in  our  liouse.  While  lie  left  his  arow- 
able  savings  to  grow  to  a  small  capital  in  our  hands,  he  rohl)ed  us 
frightful!}' — intercepted  money,  forged  bills,  and  made  false  claims 
on  the  firm,  which  was  easy,  as  he  had  your  power  of  attorney — so 
that  our  loss  already  amounts  to  some  ten  million  reis.  But  what 
makes  it  more  serious  is  the  discovery  that  during  the  last  few 
years  he  has  been  mixing  the  imported  Hour  with  some  of  interior 
quality  from  Louisiana,  and  b}'  this  Yankee  trick  has  seriously  im- 
paired tlie  credit  of  the  Hungarian  article  for  years  to  come — even 
if  we  are  ever  able  to  restore  it." 

"  This  is  the  first  blow,"  thought  Timar;  and  on  the  most  tender 
point  for  a  great  financier.  It  touched  him  in  what  he  was  most 
proud  of,  and  what  had  obtained  tor  him  the  rank  of  a  privy 
councilor.  And  so  falls  the  brilliant  fabric  erected  by  Timea — 
Timea  again! 

Timar  read  on  hurriedly — 

"  Bad  company  has  led  the  young  criminal  astray:  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous temptation  in  this  climate.  We  had  him  arrested  at  once, 
but  none  of  the  stolen  money  was  found  in  his  possession.  lie  had 
lost  part  at  the  gambling-table,  and  got  rid  of  tlie  rest  with  the  help 
of  the  Creoles;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  rogue  has  managed 
to  conceal  consideral)le  sums,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  at 
them  when  again  at  libert}'.  However,  he  must  wait  .some  time, 
for  the  court  here  has  sentenced  him  to  fifteen  years  at  the  galleys." 

Timar  could  read  no  further.  He  let  the  letter  fall  on  the  table; 
then  he  stood  up  and  began  to  pace  the  room  restlessly. 

Fifteen  j'ears  at  the  galleys!  Fifteen  3'ears  chained  to  the  bench, 
and  nothing  to  look  at  all  that  time  but  sky  and  sea!  Fifteen 
years  to  endure  the  sickening  noonday  heat,  without  hope  or  com- 
fort—to endure  life  on  the  ever-restless  sea,  and  curse  unmerciful 
man!  He  will  be  an  old  man«Jjefore  he  gets  his  freedom.  And 
■why?  In  order  that  Herr  Michael  Timar,  Baron  von  Levetinczy, 
may  live  undisturbed  in  his  forbidden  joj's  on  the  ownerless  island 
— that  no  one  may  betray  Noemi  to  Timea,  nor  Timea  to  Xoenii. 
You  never  thought  of  this  when  you  sent  Theodor  to  Brazil,  and 
yet  you  did  count  on  the  cliance  of  opportunity  making  him  into 
a  thief.  You  did  not  lay  him  dead  on  the  spot  with  a  bullet,  as  a 
man  kills  in  a  duel  him  who  .stands  in  the  way  of  his  love.  You 
pretended  to  a  paternal  aflection  for  him,  and  sent  him  on  a  three- 
thou.sand  miles'  voyage;  and  now  you  will  look  on  at  this  slow  de- 
cay tlirough  fifteen  horrible  years — for  }'ou  will  see  him,  though 
all  the  earth  and  all  her  oceans  lie  between! 

The  .stove  had  gone  out.  It  was  cold  in  the  room,  whose  windows 
were  covered  with  frost-flowers.  And  yet  sweat  dropped  from 
Tirnar's  bnw,  as  he  strode  up  and  down  the  narrow  space.  So, 
then,  every  one  is  consecrated  to  misfortune  to  whom  he  gives  his 
hand — on  that  hand  is  a  cur.se. 

i)h,  what  an  awful  night  this  is!  Will  it  never  be  day?  He  felt 
as  if  this  room  were  a  dungeon  or  a  tomb. 

But  the  terrible  letter  had  a  postscript.  Timar  came  back  to  the 
table  to  read  it.  The  postscript  was  dated  a  day  later,  and  ran 
tijqs:  "  I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  Port-au-Prince,  ia  wUicfe 
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■we  are  informed  that  three  slaves  have  escaped  from  the  galley  on 
which  our  prisoner  wai  placed.     I  fear  our  man  is  among  them." 

After  the  perusal  of  these  lines,  Timar  was  a  prey  to  indescriba- 
ble  anxiety.  Though  he  had  been  perspiring  before,  he  began  to 
shiver  now.  Had  the  fever  returned?  He  looked  round  fearfully. 
What  was  he  afraid  of?  He  was  alone  in  the  room,  and  as  fright- 
ened as  a  child  who  has  been  hearing  ghost  stories.  He  could  not 
endure  the  room  any  longer.  He  took  out  his  pocket-pistol  and 
looked  to  its  priming;  then  he  tried  his  dagger,  whether  it  was 
loose  in  its  sheath. 

Away!  It  was  still  night— not  yet  two  o'clock;  but  he  could  not 
await  the  morning  ligbt  here.  And  could  he  not  get  across  to  the 
Uj-Szony  side  without  a  bridge?  Above  the  island  the  ice  would 
bear.  It  only  required  a  man  who  was  less  afraid  of  darkness  and 
danger  than  of  the  flickering  candle  and  the  outspread  letter.  He 
held  that  over  the  light  and  burned  it;  then  he  blew  out  the  candle 
and  crept  out  of  the  window. 

Only  when  he  was  in  the  street  did  he  feel  his  heart  lighter:  here 
he  was  a  man  again.  Meanwhile  fresh  snow  had  fallen,  which  he 
hear  crackling  under  his  feet  while  he  hurried  to  the  shore,  along 
the  whole  Servian  Street  right  up  to  the  harbor. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  ICE. 

The  Danube  was  completely  frozen  over  up  to  Prestburg,  and 
could  be  crossed  anywhere.  Still,  in  order  to  cross  from  Komora 
to  Uj-Szony,  he  had  to  go  round  a  long  way  by  the  point  of  the 
island,  for  sand-banks  exist  there  on  which  in  summer  the  miners 
'wash  their  gold,  and  on  these  mounds  the  ice  often  lies  in  great 
heaps,  forming  barricades  difficult  to  surmount.  Timar  had  a  plan 
ready;  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Monostor,  where  stood 
his  villa,  he  would  strike  out  in  that  direction.  But  something 
intervened  to  upset  his  calculations.  He  had  expected  a  starry 
night,  but  when  he  reached  the  Danube  a  fog  came  on.  At  first 
only  thin,  transparent  mist;  but  while  Timar  was  .seeking  a  path  on 
the  ice,  the  fog  became  so  thick  that  you  could  not  see  three  steps 
in  front  of  you.  If  he  had  given  ear  to  the  voice  of  reason,  he 
would  have  instantly  turned  round  and  tried  to  find  his  way  back 
to  the  bank.  But  he  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  man  is 
inaccessible  to  reason;  by  fair  means  or  foul  he  meant  to  get  across. 
Apart  from  the  fog,  it  was  a  dark  night;  and  above  the  island  the 
Danube  is  at  its  widest,  and  the  passage  over  the  ice-fioes  the  most 
difficult.  Monstrous  heaped-up  masses  of  frozen  snow  form  oblique 
stretches  of  barricade,  and  in  many  places  the  ice  takes  the  shape 
of  capriciously  cleft  ridges,  from  which  rise  six-foot  pinnacles  of 
frozen  water  instead  of  fingers  of  rock.  In  coasting  round  these, 
Timar  suddenly  found  that  he  had  lost  himself.  He  had  already 
been  an  hour  on  the  river;  his  repeater  struck  a  quarter  to  three; 
he  ought  long  ago  to  have  reached  the  other  side;  he  must  have 
lost  his  reckoning. 

He  listened;  no  sound  in  the  dark  night.  It  was  beyond  questioB; 
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that  he  was  not  approaching  the  opposite  village,  but  getting  fuf- 
Iher  av\ay  from  it.  Not  even  a  dog  conld  be  heard  to  bark.  He 
fancied  that  instead  of  cio^sing  ibi.-  river  he  must  have  been  walk- 
ing along  it,  and  determined  to  change  his  course.  The  Danube 
was  nowhere  more  than  two  huudred  paces  wide:  he  must  reach 
the  shore  somewhere  if  he  k(  pt  ^traigiit  on.  But  in  mist  and  dark- 
ness one  does  not  know  which  way  one  goes;  a  barrier  cf  ice  wiiich 
must  be  avoided  takes  one,  in  spite  of  every  care,  out  of  the  right 
road — one  walks  in  zigzags  and  comes  back  to  the  spot  where  one 
was  before;  even  if  you  get  into  the  right  path,  and  would  only 
have  to  walk  on  to  reach  the  bank,  you  think  of  something  else, 
deviate  slightly,  and  get  back  into  that  confounded  ice  labyrinth 
again. 

Pa,st  five.  Nearly  four  hours  already  had  he  wandered  about. 
He  felt  exhausted.  He  had  not  slept  all  night,  nor  eaten  all  day, 
but  had  struggled  with  the  most  enervating  mental  emotions. 

His  only  hope  was,  that  when  day  at  last  dawned  lie  would  be 
able  to  guess  bj'  the  sun  where  the  east  lay,  and  then,  as  an  old 
sailor,  could  ascertain  his  position.  If  he  had  come  across  a  hole 
in  the  ice,  the  current  of  the  water  would  have  shown  him  in  what 
direction  to  go;  but  the  surface  was  enlirel}^  covered,  and  without 
an  ax  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  hole.  At  last  it  began  1o  dawn, 
but  the  fog  hid  the  sun.  Nine  o'clock,  and  he  had  not  yet.  found 
the  .shore,  though  the  fog  seemed  to  grow  less  and  the  sun's  disk 
was  visible,  like  a  pale,  colorless  ball,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  glorious 
self.  The  air  was  full  of  countless  glittering  particles  of  ice, 
which  melted  into  a  dazzling  vapor.  Now  he  will  discover  where 
he  is. 

The  sun  was  already  too  high  to  indicate  the  true  east,  but  it 
showed  something  else.  It  seemed  to  Timar,  as  he  peered  through 
the  brilliant  mist,  as  if  he  could  distinguish  on  his  right  the  outline* 
of  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Where  there  is  a  house  there  must  be  land.  He  walked  straight 
toward  it,  and  was  careful  to  keep  in  a  direct  line;  .soon  he  found 
himself  close  to  it— but  the  house  was  a  water-mill. 

The  ice-floes  had  detached  it  from  its  winter  refnge,  or  perhaps 
had  found  it  belated,  still  chained  to  the  shore,  and  carried  it  off. 
The  shrouds  were  as  neatly  sawn  asunder  by  the  sharp  ice-llakes 
as  if  a  clever  carpenter  had  done  it:  the  wheels  were  sliattered  and 
the  mill-house  wedged  into  a  mass  of  ice,  forming  a  parapet  round  it. 

Timar  stood  before  it  in  horror.  His  head  swam  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  ghost.  The  sunken  mill  in  the  Perigrada  whirlpool  oc- 
curred to  him.  Is  not  this  the  ghost  of  that  mill  which  conies  to 
visit  him  at  the  end  of  his  career,  or  perhaps  to  take  possession  of 
him?  A  ruined  mill  amidst  the  ice!  A  hou.se  so  near  its  down- 
fall! He  went  in;  the  door  was  open,  probably  from  the  shocks 
received  amidst  the  blocks  of  ice.  The  machinery  was  all  com- 
plete, so  that  Timar  felf  at  any  moment  the  white  miller's  ghost 
might  enter  and  shake  the  meal  into  the  .sacks.  On  the  roof,  the 
beams,  on  ever}-  little  ledge  sat  crows.  A  couple  of  them  fluttered 
away  when  they  saw  him;  the  rest  sat  still  and  took  no  notice  of 
him. 

Timar  was  dead  beat.      For  eight  hours  continuously  he  had 
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Wandered  on  the  ice;  the  hinderances  he  had  met  with  had  fatigued 
him  yet  more;  his  stomach  was  empty,  his  nerves  overstrained,  his 
limbs  stiff  with  cold.  He  sat  down  exhausted  on  a  post  inside  the 
tnill. 

His  eyes  closed.  And  hardly  had  they  done  so  before  he  saw 
himself  standing  at  the  bow  of  the  "  St  Barbara,"  with  the 
hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  near  him  the  girl  with  Ihe  pale  face. 

"  Away  from  here!"  he  cried  to  her;  th-e  ship  rushed  down  the 
cataract.  The  wave-curl  came  to  meet  them.  "  Into  Ihe  cabinl" 
But  the  girl  never  stirred.  Then  the  sea  struck  the  ?iiip.  Timar 
fell  from  his  seat:  that  woke  him,  and  he  realized  his  danger.  If 
he  fell  asleep  there,  he  would  certainly  freeze  to  death.  No  doubt 
that  is  the  easiest  way  to  take  one's  life;  but  he  had  work  to  do  in 
the  world — his  hour  had  not  struck. 

He  went  out  of  the  mill — the  fog  was  too  thick  to  see  anything; 
it  was  not  day  but  night.  The  sighs  which  might  go  up  to  Heaven 
are  swallowed  in  the  dark  clouds  which  will  not  let  them  pass. 
Was  there  nothicg  living  near  to  help  him  in  his  extremity? 

When  the  mill  was  carried  away  by  the  ice  there  were  mice  in 
it:  they  waited  till  the  ice  had  set;  then  they  left  the  mill  and 
found  their  way  to  the  shore — on  the  thin  snow-covering  their  tiny 
footsteps  were  visible.  Timar  followed  them.  The  smallest  of  all 
the  mammalia  in  this  way  conducted  the  wise  and  strong  human 
being  for  a  whole  half  hour  till  he  reached  the  shore.  Thence  he 
easily  found  the  road,  and  arrived  at  the  inn  where  he  had  left  the 
post-chaise.  Mist  was  behind  and  before  him,  and  no  one  saw 
whence  he  came.  In  the  parlor  he  devoured  salt  calves'-feet  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  wagoners,  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  had 
the  horses  put  to,  lay  down  in  the  carriage,  and  slept  till  evening. 
He  dreamed  constantly  that  he  was  on  the  ice;  and  when  the  car- 
riage shook,  he  awoke  under  the  impression,  that  the  ice  had  bro- 
ken under  him,  and  that  he  was  sinking  into  fathomless  depths. 

As  he  had  started  late  from  Szony,  he  only  reached  his  villa  at 
Fured  the  next  evening.  The  fog  accompanied  him  the  whole  wa}^ 
so  thick  that  he  could  not  see  tlie  Flatten  See.  They  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  first  catch  of  the  season  next  day;  he  gave  orders  to  his 
steward  to  have  ready  plenty  of  wine  and  malt  brandJ^ 

Galambos,  the  old  fishing  overseer,  predicted  a  large  haul.  One 
good  sign  was  that  the  lake  had  frozen  so  early.  At  this  time, 
just  before  spawning,  tiie  fish  come  up  the  gulf  in  shoals.  It  was 
a  still  belter  omen  that  Herr  von  Levetinczy  had  come  himself. 
He  always  had  luck. 

"  I~luck!"  echoed  Timar  to  himself,  sighing  heavily. 

"  I  would  almost  venture  to  bet  that  we  shall  catch  the  king  of 
the  fogasch  himself." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  the  king?" 

"  It  is  an  old  fogasch  which  every  fisherman  on  the  lake  knows, 
for  we  have  all  had  him  in  our  nets  in  turn;  but  no  one  can  land 
him,  for  when  he  finds  he  is  caught  he  works  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
with  his  snout,  and  manages  to  get  out  of  the  net.  He  is  a  regular 
rogue;  we  have  put  a  price  on  his  head,  for  he  destroj^s  as  many 
young  fry  as  three  fishermen.     He  is  a  huge  beast,  and  when  he 
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swims  on  the  surface,  one  would  think  be  was  a  whale;  but  we'll 
get  him  lo-morro"s-." 

Timar  did  u',t  contradict,  but  sent  everyone  away  and  lay  down. 
Now  he  first  felt  how  tired  he  was;  and  he  slept  a  lonir  and  healtliy 
sleep,  undisturbed  by  dream-faces.  Wlieu  he  awoke  lie  was  pe.*- 
fectly  fresh;  es^en  the  anxieties  which  occupied  his  mind  had  faded 
into  the  background  as  if  they  were  a  year  distant.  The  .'-mall  span 
of  time  between  to-daj'  and  \'esterday  seemed  like  an  elornily.  It 
was  not  j'Ct  daylight,  but  it  surprised  him  that  tlie  moon  was  shin- 
ing through  the  frost-covered  panes.  He  got  up  qiiickly.  bathed  as 
usual  in  icj'  water,  dressed,  and  hurried  out  to  see  the  lialaton. 

This  presents,  when  frozen — especialh'  the  few  first  days — a  most 
enchanting  sight.  Tlie  huge  lake  does  not  freeze  like  riveis,  on 
which  the  ice  ma.sses  gradual)}'  collect:  here  in  one  moment  of 
calm  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  like 
crystal;  and  in  the  morning  a  smooth  unruffled  mirror  is  out- 
spread. Under  the  moonlight  it  is  a  looking  glass  in  one  piece 
without  a  flaw — onlj'^  the  tracks  are  visible  upon  it,  by  %vhioh  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  contiguous  villages  communicate  witli  each 
other.  They  traverse  it  like  measuring-lines  on  .some  great  glass 
table— you  .see  the  reflection  ot  tlie  mountains  of  Tihany,  with  the 
double  tower  of  the  church,  as  distinctl}'  as  if  il  were  real,  only 
the  towers  are  upside  down. 

Timar  stood  long  absorbed  in  this  fairy  picture.  Tlie  fishermen 
woke  him  from  his  dream;  they  arrived  wiih  nets,  poles,  and  ice- 
axes,  and  said  the  work  must  begin  before  sunrise.  When  all  had 
as.sembled.  they  formed  a  circle,  and  the  old  chief  intoned  a  pious 
hymn,  which  all  repeated  after  liim.  Timar  walked  away;  he 
could  not  pray.  How  should  he  address  a  psalm  to  Him  who  is 
omniscient,  and  who  can  not  be  deceived  b}'  songs  and  hymns? 
The  music  could  I)e  heard  two  miles  away  over  tlie  level  surface, 
and  the  echoes  of  the  shore  repeated  the  sound.  Timar  walked  a 
long  way  over  the  lake.  At  last  it  began  to  dawn,  the  moon  paled, 
and  the  eastern  horizon  was  tinted  with  rosy  red,  which  caused  a 
wonderful  transformation  in  the  color  of  the  giant  ice  mirror,  di- 
viding it  into  two  sharpl}'  contrasted  halves.  One  side  assumed  a 
coppery-violet  hue,  while  the  other  looked  azure  blue  against  the 
pink  .sky. 

In  proportion  to  the  growing  light,  the  splendor  of  the  sight  in- 
creased; the  purple  red,  the  gold  of  the  sky,  weie  reiieated  in  the 
pure  reflection,  and  when  the  glowing  ball,  r-adiant  with  flery  va- 
por, .shot  up  from  the  violet  mists  of  the  horizon  and  shone  down 
on  the  glittering  surface,  it  was  a  spectacle  such  as  ndtlier  .sea  nor 
land  can  show,  as  if  two  suns  rose  at  once  in  two  real  skies.  The 
moment  the  sun  had  iJassed  tlnougli  the  eartli-fogs,  its  glorious 
rays  leaped  forth. 

Tlie  fishing-captain  Galambos  cried  from  the  distance  to  Timar, 
"  Now  you  will  hear  something.     Don't  be  afi'aidi     Ho!  ho!" 

"Afraid!"  though  Timar,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  incredu- 
lously. What  in  the  world  could  frigliten  him  now?  He  would 
soon  know. 

Wiicn  tlie  sun  first  shines  on  the  frozen  lake,  a  wonderful  sound 
is  heard  from  the  ice,  as  if  thousands  of   fairy  haip-strings  were 
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struck.  Oue  is  reminded  of  the  tones  from  Memnon's  statue,  only 
that  it  does  not  last  so  long.  The  mysterious  cling-clang  grows 
louder,  as  if  the  nixies  down  below  struck  their  harps  with  all  their 
force:  then  follows  a  droning  and  cracking,  almost  as  loud  as  a 
shot,  and  on  every  snap  follows  a  glittering  fissure  in  the  ice, 
which  till  then  was  clear  as  glass.  In  every  direction  the 
gigantic  mirror  is  flawed  till  it  is  like  a  huge  mosaic,  formed  of 
millions  of  tiny  dice,  pentagons,  and  many-sided  prisms,  and 
whose  surface  is  of  glass.  This  is  what  causes  the  sound.  He  who 
hears  it  for  (he  first  time  finds  his  heart  beating  faster;  the  whole 
surface  hums,  rings,  and  sings  under  his  feet.  Some  cracks  are 
like  thunder,  and  are  heard  miles  away.  The  fishermen,  however, 
proceed  quietly  with  the  spreading  of  their  nets  on  the  top  of  the 
groaning  ice,  and  in  the  distance  may  be  seen  hay  w^agons,  drawn 
slowly  by  four  oxen  across  the  surface.  Man  and  beast  are  used  to 
the  ice-voices,  w^hich  last  till  sunset. 

This  remarkable  phenomenon  mad3  a  curious  impression  on  Mi- 
chael's mind.  He  was  very  sensitive  to  the  great  life  of  nature.  In 
his  emotional  temperament  the  thought  was  implanted  that  every- 
thing living  has  consciousness — wmd,  storm,  and  lightning,  the 
earth  itself,  the  moon  and  stars.  But  who  could  understand  what 
the  ice  under  his  feet  was  saying? 

Then  suddenly  was  heard  a  fearful  detonation  as  if  a  hundred 
cannon  had  been  fired  at  once,  or  a  subterranean  mine  had  been  ex- 
ploded— the  whole  surface  trembled  and  shook.  The  effect  of  this 
thunderous  convulsion  was  fearful — the  ice  opened  in  a  cleft  three 
thousand  j^ards  long,  and  between  the  edges  of  the  floes  yawned  a 
six-foot  chasm.  "  A  lUands  !  d  liiands  /  "  (the  ice-cleft),  cried 
the  fishermen,  and  ran  to  the  place,  abandoning  their  nets. 

Timar  stood  only  two  paces  from  it.  He  had  seen  it  happen.  His 
knees  trembled  with  the  frightful  shock,  which  had  driven  the  two 
ice  masses  apart;  he  was  stunned  with  the  effect  of  this  natural 
phenomenon.  The  arrival  of  the  fishermen  roused  him;  they  told 
him  that  among  the  natives  this  fissure  was  called  Riands,  a  word 
unknown  elsew^here.  It  was  a  great  danger  for  travelers  across  the 
lake,  for  it  was  not  visible  far  off,  and  it  never  froze  over,  because 
the  water  was  always  moving  in  it.  It  was  therefore  the  first  care 
of  these  good  people,  wherever  a  footpath  led  to  the  crack,  to  plant 
at  both  edges  a  pole  in  the  ice  with  a  bundle  of  straw  at  the  top,  so 
th:it  those  who  approach  might  have  warning.  "  But  what  is  even 
more  dangerous,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  is  when,  under  great  press- 
ure of  wind,  the  separated  fl.oes  again  unite.  Then  there  is  such 
a  grinding  and  crushing!  Ver}^  often  tJie  power  of  the  wind  is 
suliicient  lo  raise  the  edges  of  the  two  floes,  so  that  there  is  an 
empty  space  between  the  water  and  the  uplifted  ice.  God  pity 
those  who  go  over  there  without  knowing  it,  for  the  ice  which  does 
not  touch  the  water  is  certain  to  give  way  under  them!" 

It  was  nearly  noon  before  they  could  get  to  work.  It  is  capital 
sport,  this  fishing  under  the  ice.  In  the  bay,  where  the  fisher- 
men's experience  tells  them  the  shoals  of  fish  will  lie,  two  large 
holes  are  made  in  the  ice  some  fifty  fathoms  apart,  and  then  a 
square  of  smaller  holes  is  formed,  so  that  the  two  large  openings 
iovm  the  opposite  angles.    The  pieces  of  ice  hewn  from  the  koles 
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are  piled  round  tlieir  edges,  so  that  passengers  may  be  warned  of 
the  danger  of  falling  in.  When  the  sun  shines  on  these  white 
heaps,  tliey  look  like  colossal  diamonds.  The  fishermen  sink  the 
huge  net  sideways  into  tlie  large  hole,  spread  out  its  two  ends,  and 
fa.' ten  them  on  poles,  each  three  and  a  half  fathoms  in  length.  One 
man  pushes  the  pole  with  the  net  under  the  ice,  while  another  waits 
at  (he  next  small  hole,  and  when  the  pole  appears  there  he  pushes 
it  ou  to  the  third  hole,  and  .so  on,  while  the  other  side  of  thesrpiare 
is  being  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  second  pole  anc^the  other 
end  of  tlje  net.  Bolh  meet  at  the  opposite  large  hole.  The  net, 
which  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  with  lead  weights,  while  its  top  edge 
is  held  up  by  ropes  over  the  ice,  forms  an  absolute  prison  for  all  the 
fish  within  the  square,  which  usually  swarm  at  this  sea.son.  The 
foga.sch  and  .sheath  fish  leave  their  miry  bed  and  come  up  to 
breathe  at  the  ice-holes;  they  hnve  their  family  festivals  in  the  win- 
ter, when  cold  lilooded  anim;ds  make  love.  The  strong  ice-roof 
protects  them  from  the  foreign  element,  but  not  from  its  inhab- 
itants—men. 

The  ice  now  only  assists  in  their  destruction.  "When  they  di.s- 
cover  that  the  net  is  pressing  on  them,  it  is  already  too  late  to  find 
an  ouilet.  They  can  not  leap  out,  becau.se  the  ice  shuts  them  in, 
.and  even  the  fogasch  can  not  as  usual  buriow  in  the  mud,  to  get 
under  the  net,  for  the  weight  of  his  &i)lashing  companions  leaves 
him  no  .'^pace  to  work.  The  fishermen  hiy  I.old  on  the  rope  and 
draw  steadily.  The  united  exertion  of  twenty  men  .shows  how 
great  is  the  strain  on  them;  it  must  be  .several  hundredweight.  The 
surface  of  the  large  hole  begins  to  be  alive  with  the  crowd  of  fishes 
prc-s.sing  to  the  only  outlet,  there  to  meet  their  death.  Various 
forms  of  fish- mouths  peep  out  of  the  water — transparent  jelly  fish, 
red  tails,  blue,  green,  and  silver  scales  press  up,  and  between  them 
comes  up  .sometimes  a  great  silurian,  the  .shark  of  the  Balaton,  a 
Wel.s  of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight,  with  wide  jaws  and  horse  shoe 
mustache;  but  it  disappears  into  the  dep'hs  again,  as  it  to  find 
safety  there. 

Three  fi.shermen  dip  the  living  crowd  out  from  the  top  with 
large  landing-nets,  and  throw  the  fish  on  to  the  ice  without  more 
ado,  where  old  and  young  leap  about  together:  thence  they  can 
not  escape,  for  the  holes  are  all  surrounded  with  heaps  of  ice.  It 
is  a  regular  witches'  dance — wide-mc)uthed  carp  leaping  high  in 
air,  the  pike  in  its  despair  wriggling  like  a  snake  among  the  gasp- 
ing heaps  of  peixh  and  biiss.  One  conger  after  another  is  liauled 
out  witli  a  hook  and  thrown  on  the  frozen  surface,  where,  laying 
down  his  ugly  head,  he  tbips  his  fellow-piisoners  into  pieces  witli 
his  lieavy  lail.  The  f\r.\n;  around  the  hole  is  all  covered  with 
fishes.  The  carp  jumj)  like  waierrals,  but  no  one  notices— they 
can  not  get  away.     The  lii>;icr  fislus  lie  in  he:ips  on  both  sides. 

"  I  said  .so,"  mnrmurrd  old  Galamlios;  "  I  knew  we  should  liave 
a  good  catch. •  "Wherever  our  gracious  nia^lcr  .'■hows  him.'-X'lf,  luck 
comes  with  him.     If  onl}'  we  could  catch  the  fogasch  king." 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we've  got  him  in  there,"  said  the  man 
who  was  next  him  at  the  rope.  "  There's  .some  great  beast  shoot- 
ing about  in  the  net;  I  feel  it  in  bo'ih  my  arms." 

"  lla!  theie  he  i.'!"  cried  ano'her,  whose  landing-net  was  full  gf 
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fish,  as  an  enormous  head  like  that  of  a  white  crocodile  appeared 
above  the  water.  The  whole  head  was  white;  in  the  open  mouth 
were  two  rows  of  sharp  teeth  like  those  of  an  alligator,  but  with 
four  fangs  meeling  like  a  tiger's— a  formidable  head  indeed.  They 
may  well  call  him  the  king  of  the  lake,  for  there  is  no  other  creat- 
ure in  it,  even  of  his  own  race,  able  to  vie  with  him. 

"  There  he  is!"  screamed  three  others  at  once,  but  the  next  in- 
stant the  brute  had  sunk;  and  now  began  the  struggle. 

As  if  the  imprisoned  brute  had  suddenly  given  the  word  to  his 
body-guard  for  a  last  and  decisive  combat,  a  dangerous  tumult  be- 
gan inside  the  net.  The  skirmishing  corps  of  pike  and  carp  ran 
their  heads  against  the  tightly  drawn  meshes;  the  men  were  obliged 
to  beat  down  the  marinegiants  with  loaded  staves.  The  tishes  be- 
came furious;  the  cold-blooded  creation  showed  itself  capable  of 
heroic  devotion,  and  rose  against  the  invaders  in  pitched  bailie. 
The  struggle  ended  in  the  defeat  ot  the  fishes.  The  dog-fish  were 
knockedon  the  head,  the  net  shook  out  many  beautiful  white  fo- 
gascb  and  schille;  but  the  fogasch-king  would  not  show  himself. 

"  He  has  got  away  again,"  grumbled  the  old  chief. 

"  No,  no;  he  is  in  the  net  stfll!"  said  the  hauling-men,  clinching 
their  teeth.  "  I  feel  by  my  arms  how  he  is  pushing  and  fighting; 
if  only  he  does  not  break  the  net." 

The  catch  was  enormous  already;  there  was  no  room  to  stand 
without  treading  on  fishes. 

"There  goes  the  net!  I  heard  it  crack!"  cried  the  first  man. 
Half  the  net  was  still  in  the  water. 

"  Haul!"  growled  the  old  fisherman,  and  all  the  men  put  out 
their  whole  strength.  "With  the  net  came  the  rest  of  the  fishes,  and 
the  fogasch-king  was  among  them — a  splendid  specimen  indeed, 
more  than  forty  pounds  weight,  such  as  is  only  seen  once  in  twenty 
years.  He  had  really  torn  the  net  with  his  great  head;  but  he  had 
caught  his  prickly  fins  in  the  meshes,  and  could  not  get  free. 
When  they  got  him  out  he  gave  one  of  the  men  a  blow  with  his 
tail  which  knocked  him  backward  on  the  ice.  But  that  was  his 
last  effort;  the  next  moment  he  was  dead.  No  one  has  ever  held  a 
living  fogasch  in  his  hand.  It  is  thought  that  his  lungs  burst  as  he 
is  taken  out  of  water,  and  he  dies  instantly. 

The  delight  of  the  fishermen  at  the  capture  of  this  one  was 
greater  than  over  the  whole  rich  haul.  They  had  been  after  him 
for  years;  and  every  one  knew  the  cannibal,  for  he  had  the  bad 
habit  of  eating  his  own  kind.  That  was  whj'^  he  was  king.  When 
he  was  opened  they  found  a  large  fogasch  in  his  inside,  quite  re- 
cently swallowed;  his  flesh  was  overlaid  with  a  thick  layer  of  yel- 
low fat,  and  white  as  linen. 

"Now,  honored  sir,  we  will  Send  him  to  the  gracious  lady," 
said  the  old  fisherman.  "  We  will  pack  him  in  ice,  and  your  honor 
will  write  a  letter  and  say  he  is  the  king  of  the  fogasch.  Whoever 
eats  him  will  eat  a  king's  flesh." 

Michael  approved  the  suggestion,  and  assured  the  men  they 
should  get  a  reward.  When  they  had  finished  with  the  fogasch, 
the  short  winter's  day  had  come  to  a  close;  but  onlj'  in  the  sky, 
not  on  the  ice— there  it  (vas  lively  enough.  From  every  village 
came  the  people  with  baskets  and  hampers  and  wooden  kegs;  in 
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the  keffs  was  wine,  in  the  hampers  pork,  but  the  baskets  wer6 
meant  for  the  tish.  When  it  came  to  the  division  of  the  spoil,  a 
complete  fair  formed  round  the  fishermen.  After  sunset,  torches 
were  made  of  dry  osier-twigs,  fires  were  lighted  on  the  ice,  and 
then  began  the  bargaining.  Carp  and  pike,  conger  and  bass,  are 
good  enough  for  poor  people.  Only  the  fogasch  and  schille  are  sent 
to  Vienna  and  Pesth,  where  they  fetch  high  prices;  all  the  rest  go 
for  a  song — and  even  so  there  is  room  for  a  large  profit,  for  in  one 
haul  they  had  caught  three  hundredweight  of  lish.  This  Timar  is 
indeed  a  favorite  of  fortune!  The  unsold  fish  are  packed  in  baskets 
and  put  in  the  ice-house,  whence  they  will  be  sent  to  the  Vess- 
primer  market. 

Timar  wanted  to  give  a  feast  to  all  the  assembled  crowd.  He 
liad  a  tea-gallon  cask  brought  on  to  the  ice  and  the  top  knocked 
out;  then  he  begged  the  captain  to  prepare  a  fish-soup,  such  as  he 
only  could  concoct.  Certain  selected  fishes,  neither  ricli  nor  bony, 
were  cut  in  pieces  into  a  great  kettle;  then  some  of  the  blood,  and 
handfuls  of  maize  and  vegetables,  were  added.  The  whole  art  lies 
in  the  proper  proportions  of  the  mixture,  which  the  uninitiated 
never  understand.  Of  this  delicious  mess  Herr  Timar  himself  con- 
sumed an  incredible  quantity.  Where  good  wine  flows  and  fish- 
soup  is  brewed,  be  sure  there  will  be  gypsies  to  be  found.  Almost 
before  they  thought  of  it,  a  brown  band  of  musicians  appeared, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  cj^mbal-plaj'er  was  seated  on  an  upturned  bas- 
ket, began  to  play  popular  airs. 

Where  gypsies  and  rosy  wenches  and  fiery  youths  get  together, 
dancing  will  soon  ticgin.  In  a  twinkling  a  rustic  ball  was  impro- 
vised on  the  ice,  and  rose  to  a  frolicsome  height.  Round  the  bon- 
fires circled  the  active  couples,  shouting,  as  tliey  leaped,  like  King 
David,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  Timar  too,  whom  a 
handsome  girl  had  caught  by  the  arm,  was  drawn  into  the  whirl. 
Timar  danced. 

In  the  clear  winter  darkness  the  cheery  fires  illuminated  the  ice 
for  man}'  a  mile.  The  fun  lasted  till  midnight.  Meanwhile  the 
fishermen  had  finished  carrying  the  fish  into  the  ice-house.  The 
joyous  crowd  dispersed  on  their  homeward  way,  not  without  cheers 
for  the  feast-giver,  the  generous  Baron  von  Levetinczy. 

Timar  stayed  till  Galambos  had  packed  the  fogaschking  in  a 
box,  between  ice  and  hay,  and  nailed  the  lid  down.  It  was  put 
into  the  chaise  which  had  l)rought  Timar,  and  the  driver  was  told 
to  get  ready  to  drive  for  his  life  to  Komorn :  there  is  no  time  to  lose 
in  dispatching  fish.  He  wrote  himself  to  Timea.  The  letter  was 
written  in  an  affectionate  and  cheerful  mood.  He  called  her  Ids 
dear  wife,  and  described  the  picturesque  scene  on  the  frozen  lake, 
and  the  terril)le  cleft  in  the  ice.  (That  he  had  been  so  near  the 
liiands  he  did  not  mention.)  Then  he  gave  a  description  of  the 
fishing,  with  all  its  amusing  details,  and  finished  with  an  account 
of  the  night  festival.  He  told  her  how  much  he  had  been  enter- 
tained, and  how  he  had  quite  lost  his  head,  and  even  ventured  on  a 
dance  with  a  pretlj'  peasant  girl  on  the  ice. 

Some  men  write  these  amusing  letters  when  they  are  contemplat- 
ing suicide.     When  the  letter  was  ready  he  took  it  to  the  driver. 
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The  old  fisherman  was  fliere  loo.  "Go  home  now,  Gahunbos, " 
Michael  advised.     "  You  nnisl  be  tired." 

"  1  must  go  and  make  up  the  tire  on  the  ice,"  said  the  old  man, 
lighting  hii?  pipe,  "  for  the  sir.ell  of  fish  brings  the  foxes  and  even 
bears  from  all  the  forests  louuJ,  to  n-h  on  their  own  account:  they 
watch  for  the  Iishes,  which  put  their  heads  out  of  the  holes,  and 
drag  them  out,  and  that  friglitens  away  the  others." 

"  jS'o,  no!"  said  IMichael,  "  don't  keep  up  the  fire.  I  will  keep 
guard — I  often  watch  all  night.  I  will  go  out  now  and  then  and 
fire  my  gun;  that  will  send  all  the  four  footed  fishermen  to  the 
right-about."  This  satisfied  Galambos,  who  invoked  God's  bless- 
ing on  his  master,  and  trotted  away. 

The  deaf  vine  dresser,  the  onlj'  other  inhabitant  of  Timar's  house, 
had  long  been  asleep.  To  add  to  his  deafness,  he  had  drunk  so 
much  good  wine  that  one  might  be  certain  his  night's  rest  would 
be  unbroken.     Timar  too  went  to  his  room  and  stirred  up  his  fire. 

He  was  not  sleepy;  liis  excited  brain  required  no  rest.  But  there 
is  another  form  of  repose;  or  is  it  not  rest  to  sit  near  an  open  win- 
dow and  look  out  on  dumb  nature?  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen; 
only  the  stars  of  heaven  shone  down  on  the  smooth  ice.  Their  re- 
flection was  like  rubies  spread  on  a  bright  steel  plate,  or  the  lights 
which  flicker  over  graves  on  Hallowe'en. 

He  gazed  before  him,  and  did  not  even  think.  He  sat  without 
any  sensation,  either  of  cold  or  of  his  own  pulses,  neither  of  the 
outer  nor  inner  world— he  only  wondered.    This  was  rest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     PHANTOM.  • 

The  stars  glittered  in  heaven  and  sparkled  from  their  frozen 
mirror:  no  bieath  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night  Then  Mi- 
chael heard  behind  him  a  voice  which  gieeted  him  with  "  Good- 
evening,  sir." 

At  the  door  of  the  bedroom  stood,  between  the  two  lights  of  the 
lamp  and  the  fire,  a  figure,  at  sight  of  which  Timar's  blood  ran 
cold.  In  the  bitter  midnight,  through  the  dense  fog,  he  had  fled 
from  this  specter  across  the  fiozen  Danube. 

The  man's  dress  was  that  of  a  naval  officer,  whose  uniform  had, 
however,  visibly  suffered  from  storms  and  weather.  The  green 
cloth  had  altogether  faded  on  thesh6ul(1eis,  and  some  buttons  were 
gone.  The  shoes,  too,  were  in  sad  condition.  The  soles  had  worn 
away  at  the  tip  so  that  the  naked  toes  were  visible;  over  one  shoe  a 
piece  of  caipet  was  tied.  The  wearer  was  suited  to  his  ragged 
dress.  A  sunburned  face  with  a  neglected  beard;  in  place  of  the 
shaven  mustache,  a  few  bristly  hairs;  across  the  forehead  a  black 
handkerchief  covering  one  eye.  This  was  (he  figure  which  had 
wished  Timar  a  good-evening. 

"  Krisstyan!"  said  Timar,  very  low. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure;  your  dear  Theodor— j^our  dear  adopted  son, 
Theodor  Krisst^'an!     How  good  of  you  to  recognize  me!" 

"  What  do  you  want?" 

"  First,  1  want  to  have  that  gun  in  my  own  hands,  lest  it  should 
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remind  you  of  the  words  with  which  we  parted  hist  time — '  If  I 
ever  appear  before  you  again,  shoot  me  down.'  Since  then  I  have 
changed  my  mind."  ISo  saying  lie  seized  Timar's  gun,  which 
leaned  against  the  wall,  threw  himself  into  a  chair  by  the  tire,  and 
laid  the  gun  across  his  knee.  "  There,  now  we  can  talk  quietly.  I 
have  come  a  long  way,  and  I  am  dreadfuUj'  tired.  My  equipage 
left  me  in  the  lurch,  and  I  had  to  travel  part  of  the  way  on  loot." 

"  What  do  you  want  here'f  said  Timar. 

"  First,  a  respectable  suit,  for  what  I  am  wearing  bears  signs  of 
the  severity  of  the  weather."  Timar  went  to  the  closet,  took  out 
his  pelisse  trimmed  with  astrakhan,  and  the  rest  of  the  suit,  laid 
them  on  the  ground  between  himself  and  Krisstyan,  and  pointed  to 
them  in  silence.  The  vagrant  held  the  gun  in  one  hand,  keeping 
his  finger  on  the  trigger",  lifted  the  clothes  one  by  one  with  the 
other,  and  looked  them  over  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 

"  Very  good — but  there  is  something  wanting  to  this  coat.  What 
do  you  think  it  is?     Why,  of  course,  the  purse." 

Timar  took  his  pocket-book  from  a  drawer,  and  threw  it  over. 
The  vagabond  caught  it  with  one  hand,  opened  it  with  the  help  of 
his  teeth,  and  counted  the  notes  inside. 

"We  are  getting  on,"  he  said,  i)lacing  the  pocket-book  in  the 
pocket  of  the  pelisse.  "  Might  I  ask  for  some  linen?  I  have  worn 
mine  for  a  week,  and  I  fear  it  is  hardly  fit  for  company."  Timar 
handed  him  a  shirt  out  of  the  wardrobe.  "  Now,  I  liave  got  far 
enough  to  proceed  to  the  toilet.  But  lirst  I  have  a  few  exphmations 
to  make  in  order  to  explain  one  or  two  things  to  his  lienor  the 
privy  councilor.  But  why  the  devil  should  we  bother  with  titles! 
We  are  old  friends,  and  can  talk  openly." 

Timar  sat  down  speechless  by  the  table. 

"  So  then,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  fugitive,  "  you  will  remem- 
ber that  you  sent  me  some  years  ago  to  Brazil.  How  affected  I 
was!  I  adopted  you  as  a  father,  and  swore  to  be  an  honest  man. 
But  you  did  not  send  me  over  there  to  make  an  honest  man  of  me, 
but  in  order  that  I  might  not  stand  in  your  way  in  tliis  hemi- 
sphere. You  calculated  that  a  worthless  youth,  without  a  good 
fil)er  in  him,  is  sure  to  come  to  grief  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He 
either  turns  thief,  or  gets  drowMied,  or  somebody  shoots  him— any- 
way, he  would  be  got  rid  of.  But  you  intrusted  me  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  VVliat  was  that  to  you?  Only  a  stalking-horse. 
You  reckoned  on  my  robbing  you,  so  that  you  might  arrest  and 
imprison  me;  and  so  it  turned  out.  Once  or  twice  I  nearly  did 
you  the  favor  ot  dying  of  some  native  plague,  but  unluckily  for 
you  I  pulled  through.  And  then  I  devoted  my  v/liole  energyto 
business;  I  robbed  you  of  ten  million  reis.  11a!  lia!  Spanish 
thieves  reckon  in  half-kreutzers,  so  that  the  sum  may  sound  larger 
— it  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  gulden.  If  only  you 
knew  what  lovely  necks  the  women  there  have,  you  would  not 
think  it  too  much;  and  they  will  only  wear  real  pearls.  But  your 
stupid  agent,  the  Spaniard,  looked  tit  it  from  a  different  point  of 
view;  he  had  me  anesled  and  tried,  and  the  rascal  of  a  judge  sen- 
tenced me— just  for  a  foolish  boyish  trick— only  think,  to  fifteen 
years  at  the  galleys!    Now,  just  say,  was  it  n  )t  barbarous^' 

Timur  shuddered, 
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"  They  took  off  ray  fine  clothes,  and  in  order  that  they  might 
not  lose  me,  they  branded  me  on  the  arm  with  a  hot  iron."  The 
felon  threw  off  his  uniform -coat  as  he  spoke,  drew  his  dirty  shirt 
from  his  left  shoulder,  and  showed  Timar,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  the 
mark  still  tiery  red  on  his  arm.  "  Look  you,  it  was  on  your  ac- 
count that  they  branded  me  lilie  a  foal  or  a  calf,  lest  I  should  go 
astray.  Don't  be  afraid — I  would  not  run  away  from  you,  even 
without  that." 

With  morbid  curiosity  Timar  gazed  at  the  burn  on  the  miserable 
wretch,  and  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away. 

"  After  that,  they  dragged  me  to  the  gallej's,  and  riveted  one  of 
my  feet  to  the  bench  with  a  ten-pound  chain."  With  that  he 
threw  his  torn  shoe  from  his  foot,  and  showed  Timar  a  deep  wound 
on  his  raw  ankle.  "  That  also  I  carry  as  a  remembrance  of  you," 
sneered  the  escaped  criminal. 

Tiraar's  ej'es  rested  as  if  fascinated  on  the  disfigured  foot. 

"  But  just  think,  comrade,  how  kind  fate  can  be!  The  waj'^s  of 
Providence  are  wonderful  by  which  an  unhappy  sufferer  is  led  to 
the  arms  of  his  friends.  On  the  same  bench  where  they  had  been 
good  enough  to  fasten  me,  sat  a  nspecfable  old  man  with  a  bushy 
beard.  He  was  to  be  my  bed- fellow  for  fifteen  j-ears.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  take  a  good  look  at  a  man  who  is  w^cdded  to  you  for  so  long 
a  time.  I  stared  at  him  awhile,  and  then  said  in  Spanish,  '  It 
seems  to  me,  senor,  as  if  I  had  met  yon  before.'  '  Your  eyes  do  not 
deceive  you — may  you  be  struck  blind!'  replied  the  amiable  indi- 
vidual. Then  1  addressed  him  in  Turkish,  '  Effendi,  have  you 
not  been  in  Turkey?'  '  I  have  been  there;  what's  that  to  j'ou?' 
Then  I  said  in  Hungarian,  '  Were  you  not  originally  called  Kriss- 
tyan?'  The  old  fellow  was  much  surprised,  and  said,  'Yes.' 
'  Then,  I  am  j'our  son  Theodor,  your  dear  Theodor,  j'our  only 
offspring!'  Ha!  ha!  Thanks  to  you,  fiiend,  1  found  my  father, 
my  long  lost  father,  over  there  in  the  New  World  on  the  galley-, 
slave's  bench.  Providence  in  its  wonderful  way  had  united  the 
long-divided  father  and  son!  But  may  I  beg  you  to  give  me  a  flask 
of  wine  and  something  to  eat,  for  I  am  thirsty  and  hungrj^,  and 
have  many  interesting  things  to  tell  you,  which  will  amuse  you  in- 
tensely." 

Timar  did  as  he  asked,  and  gave  him  bread  and  wine.  The  vis- 
itor sat  at  the  table,  took  the  gun  between  his  knees,  and  began  to 
eat.  He  devoured  like  a  starved  dog,  and  drank  eagerly:  at  every 
draught  he  smacked  his  lips,  like  an  epicure  who  has  dined  well. 
And  then  he  went  on,  with  his  mouth  full: 

"  After  we  had  got  over  the  first  joy  of  the  unexpected  meeting, 
my  dear  papa  said,  while  he  thumped  me  on  the  head,  '  Now  tell 
me,  you  gallows-bird,  how  you  got  here?'  Naturall}'  my  filial  re- 
spect had  prevented  me  from  addressing  the  like  question  to  my 
parent.  1  told  him  that  I  had  defrauded  a  Hungarian  gentleman 
named  Timar  of  ten  million  reis.  '  And  where  did  he  steal  all 
that?'  was  my  old  man's  remark.  I  explained  that  he  never  stole 
—that  he  was  a  rich  landowner,  merchant,  and  trader.  But  that 
did  not  alter  my  father's  opinion :  '  All  the  same,  whoever  lias 
money  stole  it.  He  who  has  much  stole  much,  and  he  who  has 
little  stole  little;  if  he  did  not  steal  it  himself,  his  father  or  grand- 
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father  did  so.  There  are  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  waj's  of  steal- 
ing, and  only  tweul^'-two  of  them  lead  to  tlie  galleys.'  As  1  saw  it 
was  useless  to  try  and  change  my  old  man's  opinion,  I  no  longer 
disputed  the  po'nt.  Then  he  asked  me,  '  How  the  devil  did  you 
come  in  contact  with  this  Timar?' 

"  I  told  him  the  circumstances.  '  I  knew  this  Timar  vvhen  he 
was  a  poor  skipper,  and  had  to  wash  his  own  potatoes  in  the  ship's 
galley.  Once  I  was  sent  by  the  Turkish  police  to  track  an  escaped 
pasha  who  had  fled  on  one  of  Timar's  ships  to  Hungary.'  '  What 
was  his  name?'  growled  my  father.  '  Ali  Tschorl)adschi.'  '  What!' 
he  exclaimed,  striking  me  on  the  knee.  Tie  leaped  up  so  that  I 
thought  he  would  jump  overboard.  Ha!  ha!  he  forgot  the 
chain.  ...  '  Did  j'ou  know  him  too!'  Then  the  old  man  shook 
his  head  and  said,  'Go  on;  what  became  of  Ali  Tschorbadschi?' 
'  I  detected  him  at  Ogradina:  I  hurried  on  in  front  of  the  ship  to 
Panes  ova,  where  every  preparation  was  made  to  arrest  liim.  But 
the  vessel  arrived  without  the  pasha.  He  had  died  on  the  waj% 
and  as  he  was  not  allowed  burial  on  shore  they  had  thrown  the 
corpse  overboard.  All  this  Timar  proved  by  documentary  evi- 
dence.' 'And  Timar  was  then  quite  poor?'  'No  richer  than 
myself.'  '  But  now  he  has  millions?'  '  Of  which  1  was  lucky 
enough  to  secure  ten  million  reis.' 

"  '  Now,  you  fool,  you  see  I  was  right— he  stole  his  wealth. 
From  whom?  he  killed  the  pasha  and  hid  his  money.  I  knew  Ali 
Tschorbadschi— well.  He  was  a  thief  too,  like  every  other  man, 
especially  like  every  other  rich  man.  He  belonged  to  the  ]22d 
and  )23d  class  of  thieves.  Under  those  numbers  we  reckon  gov- 
ernors and  treasurers.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  treasures  of  an- 
other thief —the  sultan  himself,  No.  133. 

"  '  Once  I  found  out  that  thief  No.  133,  the  grand  vizier,  wished 
to  twist  the  treasurer's  neck,  to  get  back  what  he  had  stolen.  1  too 
wasj  then  in  the  Turkish  secret  police;  only  a  sort  of  No.  10,  simply 
a  fraudulent  bankrupt.  I  had  a  good  idea:  now  if  I  could  mannge 
to  push  on  into  the  ranks  of  the  No.  50  thieves!  I  went  to  the 
pasha,  and  revealed  the  secrt  that  he  was  on  the  list  of  rich  men 
whom  tile  minister  meant  to  strangle  as  conspirators,  in  order  to 
secure  their  property.  What  would  he  give  me  if  I  saved  both 
him  and  his  treasures?  Ali  Tschorbadschi  promised  me  a  quarter 
of  his  wealth  when  once  we  should  both  be  in  safety.  "  Yes." 
said  I,  "  but  I  should  like  to  know  first  how  much  the  whole  conies 
to,  for  I  will  do  nothing  with  mj'  eyes  shut.  1  am  a  family  man — 
I  have  a  son  whom  I  should  like  to  settle  in  life."  '  Ha!  ha!  The 
old  man  said  it  so  seriously  that  it  makes  me  laugh  now  lo  think 
of  it.  '  You  have  a  son?'  said  the  pasha  to  my  father.  '  That  is 
well;  if  I  escape  I  will  give  my  only  daughter  to  your  son,  and  so 
the  whole  property  will  remain  in  the  family:  send  me  your  son 
that  I  may  know  him.'  By  God!  if  I  had  only  known  then  that 
the  lovel}'  lad}^  with  the  white  face  and  meeting  brows  was  des- 
tined for  me!  Do  you  iiear,  comrade?— but  I  must  have  another 
drink,  to  drown  my  grief.  .  .  .  You  will  permit  me  to  empty  my 
glass  to  the  health  of  your  spouse,  the  loveliest  of  ladies?" 

The  galley-ilave  lose  with  the  courtesy  of  a  prince  and  drank 
the  toast.    Then  he  threw  hiraselt  back  ia  his  chair,  and  drew 
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breath  through  his  teeth  like  a  man  who  has  dined  well.  "  My 
father  agreed  to  the  bargain.  '  We  decided,'  said  he,  '  that  Ali 
Tschorbadschi  should  pack  his  jewels  in  a  leather  bag.  which  I 
was  to  take  with  me  in  an  English  ship,  which  would  convey  me 
as  an  unsuspected  person,  with  all  my  luggage,  to  Malta.  There  I 
was  to  await  AH  Tschorbadschi,  who  was  to  leave  Stamboul  as  if 
on  a  pleasure  trip,  with  his  daughter,  but  without  any  luggage, 
make  his  way  to  the  Piraeus,  and  thence  by  a  Greek  trader  to  Malta. 
The  pasha  showed  great  confidence  in  me.  He  left  me  alone  in 
the  treasure-chamber,  so  that  his  own  visits  there  should  not  be 
noticed,  and  commissioned  me  to  select  the  most  precious  objects 
and  pack  them  in  the  leather  bag.  I  could  describe  now  all  the 
jewels  I  chose.  The  antique  gems,  the  girdles  of  pearls,  rings, 
agraffes,  a  casket  full  of  diamonds — ' 

"  '  Could  )^ou  not  hide  a  few  away?'  asked  I. 

"  '  You  ass's  head!'  he  replied,  '  wh}^  should  I  lake  a  single  dia- 
mond and  become  thief  No.  18,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  steal 
them  all?' 

"  Aha!  mj'^old  father  was  a  clever  fellow!  '  The  devil  I  was!  I 
was  a  moon-calf.  I  ought  to  have  done  as  you  say.  I  stuffed  my 
bag  full,  and  brought  it  to  the  pasha  without  arousing  suspicion. 
He  put  a  few  rouleaux  of  louis  d'or  among  the  jewels  in  the  bag, 
closed  it  with  a  puzzle-lock,  and  fastened  lead  seals  to  the  four  cor- 
ners: then  he  sent  me  for  a  caique,  that  I  might  get  quietly  away. 
I  was  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  handed  me  the  bag  with 
the  English  steel  puzzle-lock  and  the  four  lead  weights.  I  took  it 
under  m}'  cloak  and  slipped  through  the  garden  door  to  the  boat; 
on  the  way  I  handled  the  bag  and  felt  the  agraffes,  the  casket,  and 
the  rouleaux.  In  an  hour  I  was  on  board  an  English  ship,  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  and  we  left  the  Golden  Horn.'  '  And  you 
never  took  me,'  said  I,  with  child-like  reproach  to  my  papa,  '  who 
was  to  marry  the  pasha's  lovely  daughter?'  '  You  fool!'  cried  the 
old  man,  '  I  didn't  want  you  or  j^our  pasha  or  his  lovely  daughter; 
I  never  meant  to  wait  for  j^ou  at  Malta:  with  the  money  given  me 
for  the  journey  I  embarked  direct  for  America,  and  the  leather  bag 
went  with  me.  But,  confound  it!  when  I  got  to  a  safe  place  1  took 
out  my  knife  and  slit  the  bag,  and  what  do  you  think  fell  out  of 
it? — copper  buttons,  rusty  horse-shoes,  and  instead  of  the  casket 
full  of  diamonds,  a  stone  inkstand— in  the  rouleaux,  instead  of 
louis  d'or  were  heavy  paras,  the  sort  the  corporals  use  for  paying 
the  private  soldiers.  The  rascally  thief  had  robbed  me!  In  all  my 
1^8  classes  this  had  never  occurred;  there  was  no  number  for  it. 
While  I  went  for  the  boat,  the  thief  had  prepared  another  identical 
bag  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  sent  me  with  it  across  the 
ocean,  while  he  fled  in  another  direction  with  the  real  jewels.  But 
look  you,  there  is  justice  not  only  on  land  but  b^'  water,  for  the 
great  thief  ran  into  the  net  of  a  still  greater,  who  robbed  and  mur- 
dered him.'  And  this  tip-top  thief,  who  deprived  the  other  of  his 
property  and  his  life  was — you — brother  of  my  heart — Michael 
Timar  Levetinczy,  the  man  of  gold!"  said  the  fugitive,  as  he  rose 
and  bowed  mockingly. 

Timar  answered  not  a  word. 

"  And  now  we  will  talk  in  a  different  way,"  said  Theodor  Kriss- 
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tyan,  "  but  still  at  three  paces'  distance,  and  without  forgeltin* 
that  tlie  gun  is  aimed  at  you." 

Timar  looked  iiidiircrently  down  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  He  had 
liimself  loaded  it  with  l)all. 

"  This  discover}^  cnrsiderably  increased  the  sufferings  of  my 
slavery,"  continued  the  adventurer.  "  Instead  of  living  comfdrt- 
ably  on  All's  treasure,  I  had  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  on 
the  hateful  sea.  And  why?  Because  Michael  Timar  had  smug- 
gled the  trcas^ures  which  were  intended  for  me  from  under  my 
nose,  and  also  the  girl  1  should  have  married,  the  fair  litlle  savage 
who  had  grown  up  for  me  on  the  desolate  island.  Of  her  loo  Timar 
must  needs  defraud  me,  for  he  could  not  be  happy  with  the  wife 
whose  father  he  had  killed;  he  must  needs  have  a  mistress  as  well. 
Fy!  Ilerr  Timar.  So  il  was  for  that  you  sent  me  to  the  galleys 
for  tifteen  years." 

Blow  after  blow  fell  on  Timar"s  shame-stricken  face.  No  doubt 
many  of  these  accusations  were  false — they  were  not  all  true.  lie 
had  not  "  killed  "  Timea's  talher,  had  not  "stolen"  his  trens- 
ures;  he  had  not  "  defrauded  "  him  of  Noemi,  nor  "  got  rid  of  ' 
Theodor,  l)ut  on  the  whole  he  conld  not  entirely  deny  the  charges. 
He  had  played  a  false  game,  and  thereby  got  mixed  up  in  every 
sort  of  crime. 

The  deserter  continued:  "  When  we  were  lying  in  the  Gulf  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  yellow  fever  broke  out  on  board  our  ship.  My 
father  caught  it,  and  lay  in  the  death  agony  beside  me  on  the  bench 
—no  one  removed  him.  It  is  n(  t  the  cusioni;  a  galley-slave  must 
die  where  he  is  chained.  This  was  a  lion  ible  situation  forme. 
The  old  man  shivered  with  ague  the  whole  day,  he  swore  and 
gnashed  his  teeth.  He  was  unbearable  with  his  continual  curses 
on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  always  uttered  in  Hungarian. 
Why  did  he  not  swear  in  Spanish?  It  sounds  so  tine,  and  then  the 
rest  would  have  understood;  and  why  should  he  swear  at  the  Ma- 
donna? I  could  not  put  up  with  it — there  were  plenty  of  other 
saints  he  conld  have  maligned;  it  is  not  the  thing  for  an  educated 
man,  a  gentleman,  to  speak  ill  of  the  ladies.  This  caused  a  cool- 
ness between  me  and  my  old  man.  Not  his  deadly  fever,  which  I 
might  catch,  merely  his  insufferable  language.  Strong  as  were  the 
ties  which  united  father  and  son,  I  decided  to  sever  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  in  company  with  two  others.  We  filed  our 
chains  at  night,  struck  down  the  overseer,  who  had  seen  our  pro- 
ceedings, ami  threw  him  into  the  sea;  then  we  launched  Ihe  small 
boat  and  set  olT.  It  was  very  rough  and  our  boat  was  swamped; 
one  of  my  companions  could  not  swim,  and  got  drowned;  the 
other  could  swim,  but  not  so  well  as  the  shark  which  pursued  him. 
I  only  knew  l)y  his  shrieks  that  the  sea-devil  had  caught  him  and 
bitten  liim  in  two.  I  swam  ashore.  How  I  obtained  this  naval 
uniform  and  the  arms  and  money  requisite  for  my  passage,  I  will 
tell  you  some  other  day  over  a  glass  of  wine,  when  we  have  plenty 
of  time.  But  now  let  us  conclude  our  business;  for  you  know  we 
have  to  settle  our  account  together." 

The  outcast  put  his  hand  up  to  the  handkerchief  over  his  eye. 
The  slowly  healing  wound  seemed  to  be  an  unpleasant  reminder. 
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The  severe  cold  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  had  not  done  it  any 
good. 

"  I  tried  to  get  to  Koinorn,  where  I  knew  you  had  your  perma- 
nent home,  and  went  to  visit  you.  They  said  in  your  office  thiit 
you  had  not  yet  come  from  abroad;  what  country  you  were  in  no 
one  knew.  Very  well,  thought  I,  then  I  will  wait  iill  he  returns. 
To  pass  the  time,  I  went  to  the  cafes,  and  made  acquainlance  with 
officers  to  whom  my  uniform  was  an  introduction,  and  then  I  vis- 
ited the  theaters.  There  I  saw  that  exquisitely  beautiful  lady  with 
the  marble  face  and  the  melancholy  eyes — you  can  guess  whom  1 
mean.  With  her  was  always  another  fair  lady^ — oh!  wiiat  mur- 
derous eyes  that  one  has;  she  is  a  corsair  in  petticoats.  1  began  to 
feel  my  way.  Once  I  contrived  to  get  a  seat  close  by  the  wicked 
angel,  and  paid  her  attentions  which  she  received  giacioush^:  when 
I  asked  leave  to  wait  upon  her,  she  referred  to  lier  mistress,  on 
whom  everything  dppended.  I  spoke  admiringly  of  that  awe  in- 
spiring Madonna,  and  remarked  that  I  had  known  her  family  in 
Turkey,  and  that  she  resembled  her  mother  very  strongly. 

"  '  What,'  said  the  lovel}^  lady,  '  5'ou  knew  her  mother?  she  diet! 
very  young.'  'I  have  only  seen  her  portrait,'  said  I.  '  It  por- 
trayed just  such  a  pale,  sad  face,  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of 
diamonds  of  great  value.'  '  You  too  have  seen  the  splendid  oina- 
nfient  then?'  said  she.  '  My  mistress  showed  it  me  when  Herr  Ti- 
mar  von  Levetinczy  gave  it  to  her.'  " 

Timar  clinched  his  fists  in  impotent  rage. 

"Aha!  now  we  know  all  about  it,"  continued  the  adventurer, 
turning  to  the  tortured  man  with  a  cruel  smile.  "  You  gave  Ali 
Tschorbadschi's  daughter  the  trea-ures  you  stole  from  her  father. 
In  that  case  the  rest  of  the  jewels  must  have  fallen  into  your  hands, 
for  they  were  with  the  picture.  You  can  no  longer  deny  it.  .  .  . 
And  now  we  are  on  a  level:  we  need  not  scruple  to  talk  openly." 

Timar  sat  there  paralyzed  before  the  man  into  whose  hands  fate 
had  delivered  him.  It  was  unnecessary  to  keep  his  gun  from  him: 
Timar  had  not  strength  to  stand. 

"  You  kept  me  waiting  a  long  time,  my  friend,  and  I  began  to 
get  anxious  about  you;  besides,  my  pocket-money  was  coming  to  an 
end.  M^^  rich  aunt's  remittances,  the  advices  from  my  .'<tewai'd, 
my  bankers,  and  the  admiralty,  for  which  I  daily  inquired  at  the 
post-olfice,  failed  to  arrive — tor  excellent  reasons.  You  were  highly 
respected  wherever  1  went:  an  upright  merchant,  a  gr-eat  genius,  a 
benefactor  to  the  poor.  Your  exemplary  private  life  was  described; 
you  were  the  model  husband;  wives  would  burn  your  body  when 
you  died  and  dose  their  hirsbairds  with  your  ashes.     Ha!  ha!" 

Timar  turned  away  his  face. 

"  But  perhaps  I  weary  you?  "Well,  I  am  coming  to  business. 
One  day  I  was  in  a  bad  temper,  because  you  would  not  come  home, 
and  when  some  one  mentioned  j^ou  at  the  officers'  cafe,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  casting  a  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  one  man's  uniting 
so  many  good  quiilities.  Then  a  ruthan  replied  with  a  slap  in  the 
face:  I  confess  1  was  not  prepared  for  this;  but  my^  ciieek  deserved 
it — why  had  it  not  kept  riry  tongue  quiet?  I  was  as  sorry  as  a  dog 
that  I  ventured  to  let  fall  a  disrespectful  word,  and  took  the  lesson 
to  heart.    I  will  never  slander  you  again.     If  the  box  on  the  ear 
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had  been  all,  I  should  not  so  much  have  cared — I'm  used  to  that; 
hut  the  insolent  fellow  forced  me  to  go  out  witli  him,  because  I  had 
attacked  your  good  name.  As  I  soon  learned,  this  niadmnn  was  a 
lover  of  your  Madonna  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  now  lie  was  figlil- 
ing  for  the  honor  of  the  ^Madonna's  husband.  That  is  a  jiiece  of 
good  luck  wliich  could  only  happen  to  you,  you  man  of  guld.  But 
I  owe  you  no  thanks  for  your  good  fortune;  again  il  was  I  wlio 
had  to  pay  for  it:  I  got  a  cut  over  the  head  right  down  to  liie  eye- 
brow.    Look!" 

He  thrust  aside  the  silken  bandage,  under  which  was  visible  a 
long  scar  with  a  dirty  plaster  over  it,  the  inflamed  skin  sliowing 
that  the  wound  was  not  healed.  Timar  looked  at  it  with  a  shudder. 

Krisstyan  drew  the  bandage  over  it  again,  and  said  willi  cynical 
humor,  "  That  is  souvenir  number  three  whicli  your  friendship  lias 
bestowed  on  me.  Well,  there  is  all  the  more  standing  to  my 
credit.  I  could  not  remain  an}'  longer  in  Komorn  after  this;  but 
'  Stay,'  said  I — '  I  know  where  to  have  him;  I  know  where  the  for- 
eign country  is  whither  he  goes  in  Ihe  interest  of  his  falheiland:  it 
is  not  in  any  unknown  land — it  is  none  other  than  the  ownerless 
island.     I  will  follow  him  there.'  " 

At  this  Timar  cried  furiously,  "  What!  you  went  to  the  island?" 
He  trembled  with  rage  and  fear. 

"  Don't  jump  up,  young  friend!"  said  the  felon,  soothinglJ^ 
*'  This  gun  is  loaded;  if  you  move  it  might  go  ofl,  and  I  could  not 
answer  for  the  consequences.  Besides,  calm  yourself.  It  did  you 
no  harm  for  me  to  go  there,  only  myself;  I  always  have  to  pay  the 
piper  when  you  go  to  the  ball — it's  as  certain  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  ten  commandments — you  dance  and  I  pay.  You  get  into  my 
bed,  and  it's  me  that  they  throw  out  of  window.  Why  did  I  go  to 
the  ownerless  island?  only  to  look  for  you.  But  when  I  got  there 
you  had  left,  and  I  found  no  one  but  Noemi  and  a  little  brat  .  .  . 
oh,  fy,  friend  Michael!  who  would  have  thought  it  of  you?  .  .  . 
but  hush!  we  mustn't  tell  aflybody.  .  .  .  Dodi  he's  called,  isn't 
he?  A  fine,  forward  boy;  but  how  frightened  he  was  of  me,  be- 
cause I  had  my  eye  bound  up!  It  is  true  that  Noemi  was  startled 
too,  for  the  two  were  quite  alone  on  the  island.  It  grieved  me  to 
hear  that  good  Mamma  Therese  was  dead;  she  was  so  kind,  she 
would  have  received  me  differently.  Just  fancy — this  Noemi  would 
not  even  let  me  come  in  and  sit  down:  she  said  she  was  afraid  of 
me,  and  Dodi  still  more  so,  because  they  were  alone.  '  That's  just 
■why  I  have  come,  that  you  may  have  a  man  in  the  house  to  protect 
you.'  By  the  bye,  what  potion  have  you  given  the  girl  that  she  has 
grown  so  pretty?  Really  she  has  become  a  splendid  creature— it 
makes  one's  heart  laugh  to  look  at  her;  I  never  stopped  telling  her 
so.  Then  she  tried  to  make  ugly  faces  at  me;  I  began  to  jest  with 
her.  '  Is  it  right,'  said  I,  '  to  make  grimaces  at  your  bridegroom?' 
That  did  not  answer;  she  called  me  a  vagrant,  and  turned  me  out. 
'  All  right,'  I  said,  *  I  would  go  and  take  her  with  me,'  and  tiien 
I  put  my  arm  round  her  waist."  Timar's  eyes  flashed  Are.  "  Sit 
still,  comrade;  you  need  not  jump  up,  but  I  had  to,  for  the  giil 
fetched  me  a  box  on  the  ear— just  about  twice  as  hard  as  the  one 
I  got  from  the  major.  To  be  accurate,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
IBhe  chose  the  other  cheek,  so  as  to  make  it  equal," 
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Timar's  face  brightened. 

"  Then  I  did  get  angry.  I  am  well  known  to  be  an  admirer  of 
the  fair  sex,  but  this  insult  demanded  satisfaction.  '  Well,  I  will 
just  show  j-ou  that  3-011  will  come  with  me,  if  j'ou  don't  allow  me 
to  stop  here.  You  will  follow  me  of  your  own  accord  ' — and  with 
that  I  took  little  Dodi's  hand  to  lead  him  awa3\ 

"  Devil!"  cried  Timar. 

"  Gently,  gently,  we  can't  both  speak  at  once;  your  turn  wiU 
come,  and  then  you  can  talk  as  much  as  you  like — but  hear  me 
out.  1  was  not  quite  right  when  I  said  there  were  only  two  on  the 
island — there  were  three;  that  confounded  beast  Almira  was  there. 
The  dog  had  been  lying  under  the  bed,  and  seemed  not  to  notice 
me,  but  when  the  child  began  to  cr}',  the  great  brute  tiew  out  at  me 
without  being  asked.  I  had  my  eye  on  lier,  drew  out  mj'  pistol 
quickl}'-,  and  shot  her  through  the  body." 

"  Murderer!"  groaned  Timar. 

"  Nonsense!  If  I  had  no  more  on  my  conscience  than  that  dog's 
blood!  and  the  beast  was  not  even  crippled  by  the  ball;  she  made 
nothing  of  it.  She  only  flew  at  me  more  furiou^lv  than  ever,  bit 
me  in  the  arm,  threw  me  down,  and  held  me  so  that  I  could  not 
move:  in  vain  I  tried  to  get  at  my  second  pistol — she  held  my  arm 
in  her  teeth  like  a  tiger.  At  last  1  entreated  Noemi  to  set  me  free; 
she  tried  to  get  the  beast  away,  but  the  raging  fiend  only  Fent  her 
teeth  deeper  in.  Then  Noemi  said,  '  Ask  the  child — the  dog  will 
obeyliim.'  I  begged  Dodi's  help.  The  bo}^  is  kind-hearted;  he 
had  pity  on  me,  and  put  his  arms  round  Almira;  then  the  dog  let 
go,  and  the  child  kissed  her."  A  tear  ran  down  Timar's  cheek. 
"  So  1  was  provided  with  another  memento,"  said  Theodor  Kriss- 
tyan.  as  he  pushed  his  dirty,  blood-stained  shirt  sleeve  down  from 
liis  shoulder.  "  Look  at  the  mark  of  the  dog's  bite;  all  three 
fangs  went  to  the  bone:  that  is  memorial  number  four,  for  which  I 
have  to  thank  you.  I  bear  on  my  skin  a  whole  album  of  wounds 
which  I  owe  to  you:  the  brand,  the  chain-sore,  the  sword  cut,  and 
the  dog's  bite — all  are  remembrances  of  your  friendship.  And  now 
say,  what  shall  I  do  to  you  that  our  account  may  be  balanced?" 

As  the  escaped  prisoner  said  to  Timar,  "And  now  say  what 
shall  I  do  to  j'ou?"  he  stood  entirely  undressed  before  him,  and 
Timar  had  to  look  at  all  the  horrible  wounds  with  which  he  was 
scarred  from  head  to  foot  .  .  .  and  naked,  too,  the  wretch's  soul 
stood  there,  and  it  too  was  full  of  loathsome  wrounds  inflicted  by 
Timar's  hand. 

Then  man  knew  that  Timar  had  p]a3^ed  a  bold  game  with  him; 
and  now  he  was  at  his  mercy:  even  physically  he  had  not  power  to 
cope  with  him;  his  limbs  were  as  feeble  as  those  of  a  man  over- 
come with  sleep.  The  sight  of  the  scarred  form  had  the  unnerv- 
ing efiect  of  an  evil  spell.  The  adventurer  knew  it,  and  no  longer 
took  precautions  against  him.  Rising  from  his  chair,  he  leaned  ihe 
gun  in  the  corner  and  spoke  over  his  shoulder  to  Timar,  "  Now, 
then,  for  the  toilet;  while  I  dress  you  you  can  think  over  your  an- 
swer to  ray  question,  wiiat  I  shall  do  with  you." 

With  that  he  tossed  his  ragged  clothes  one  after  another  into  the 
fire,  where  they  flared  crackling  up,  so  that  the  flame  rushed  up 
the  chimney.     Then  he  began  to  put  on  Timar's  clothes  in  a  l^i- 
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snrelj'  way.  On  the  manlel-piece  he  found  Timar's  watcli:  this  he 
put  in  his  waistcoat  pocUet,  and  inserted  Timar's  studs  in  his  sliirt- 
front,  finding  time  to  arrange  his  hair  in  the  glass.  When  lie  was 
(piite  ready,  he  threw  up  his  head,  and  placed  himself  before  the 
fire  with  outstretched  legs  and  folded  arms.  ""Well;  now  then, 
comrade." 

Timar  began  to  speak.     "  What  do  you  require  of  me?" 

"  Aha!  at  last  1  have  loosed  your  tongue!  IIow  if  1  were  to  say 
an  ej'e  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth?  go  and  have  a  gallows- 
brand  burned  on  you;  wander  by  land  and  sea  among  sharks,  In- 
dians, jaguars,  rattlesnakes,  and  secret  police;  be  cut  over  the  head 
by  your  wife's  lover,  be  bitten  by  your  mistress's  dog — and  then 
we  shall  begin  to  share  alike.  But  you  see  I  am  not  so  hard  on 
you;  I  won't  talk  about  my  wounds— a  dog's  bones  soon  mend 
— I  will  be  kinder  than  you.  I  must  disappear  for  a  time;  fori 
am  wanted  not  only  because  of  your  money — my  escape  from  the 
galleys,  and  the  overseer  I  threw  overboard,  are  not  yet  forgiven. 
Your  money  will  do  me  no  good  till  I  get  rid  of  the  burn  and  Ihe 
scar  on  the  chin.  I  shall  get  rid  of  the  one  willi  vitriol,  and  for 
the  other  mineral  baths  will  be  of  service.  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
putting  my  pursuers  on  my  track — you  are  too  wise  for  that;  but 
foresight  is  Ihe  mother  of  wisdom.  In  spite  of  our  close  friend- 
ship, it  might  happen  that  some  one  should  give  me  a  knocli  on 
the  head  in  the  dark,  or  some  convenient  brigands  might  shoot  me, 
or  a  friendly  glass  of  wine  might  send  me  the  same  road  as  All 
Tschorbadsclii.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  I  would  not  even  venture  to 
ask  you  to  fill  me  this  wine-flask  again,  not  even  if  you  drank 
first.     1  siiall  always  be  on  my  guard." 

"  What  do  you  want  then?" 

"  How  formally  you  talk!  my  company  is  too  l^w  for  you.  But 
first  let  us  ask  what  the  noliie  lord  wants  on  his  side.  Probably  that 
I  should  hold  my  tongue  over  all  the  secrets  1  have  got  hold  of. 
The  noble  lord  would  perhaps  not  be  disinclined  to  settle  on  me  in 
return  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  government 
stock." 

Timar  without  hesitation  replied,  "  Yes." 

The  vagabond  laugiied.  "  1  require  no  such  heav)'^  sacrifice,  your 
honor.  1  (old  you  money  was  no  use  to  me  at  preitent.  Such  a 
gallows-bird,  with  so  many  bad  habits,  would  Ijc  arrested  any- 
where, and  then  what  good  should  I  get  of  my  income?  What  I 
want  is,  as  I  said,  rest,  and  a  place  where  I  can  remain  hidden  for 
a  consideialtle  time,  and  where  I  should  meanwhile  enjoy  a  com- 
fortable, easy  life;  that  h  rea.sonable  enough  surely?" 

With  tiiat  he  took  the  gun  up  again,  sat  down  on  the  chair,  and 
lield  the  gun  before  him  in  botli  hands,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fire  at 
any  moment.  "  I  do  not  ask  the  hundred  thousand  francs  at  pres- 
ent; I  only  demand — the  ownerless  island." 

Timar  fell  as  if  struck  by  liffliMiing;  these  words  roused  bim 
from  his  .stupor.     "  What  do  you  want  with  it?" 

"  lllustrissimo!  See  now.  The  air  of  the  island  is  excellent, 
and  most  necessary  to  the  re-establishment  of  my  health,  w^hicli 
suffered  much  in  South  America.  I  have  heard  from  that  dear  de- 
parted saint,  Frau  Therese,  that  healing  herbs  grow  there  which 
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lire  good  for  wounds;  ia  botany  books  1  have  read  that  they  will 
even  make  boiled  Hehli  sound  again.  Then,  too,  I  long  for  a  quiet, 
contemplative  life  after  all  my  trials;  after  the  sybarite  existence  I 
have  led,  I  long  for  the  rustic  joj's  of  the  golden  age.  Give  me  the 
ownerless  island,  excellency — serene  highness," 

The  fellow  begged  so  mockingly  with  the  gun  in  his  hand. 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  said  Timar,  whom  these  jeers  enraged,  and 
then  he  liirned  his  chair  round  and  showed  Theodor  l.'is  back. 

"  Oh,  don't  turn  you  back  on  me,  noble  sir — senor,  eccelenza, 
my  Ion),  durchlaucht,  mynheer,  pan  volkompzsnye,  monsieur, 
gospodin,  elTendi.  In  what  language  shall  I  address  you,  to  per- 
suade you  to  grant  the  poor  fugitive's  requestV" 

This  unseemly  mockeiy  did  not  do  the  assailant  any  good,  but 
lessened  the  effect  of  the  spell  which  lay  on  Timar,  who  began  to 
recover  from  his  stupefaction,  and  to  recollect  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  condemned  man  who  was  really  in  mortal  danger.  He 
spoke  angrily.  "  Have  done!  Name  any  sum— j'ou  shall  have  it! 
if  you  wont  an  island,  go  and  buy  one  in  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
or'in  China;  if  you  are  afraid  of  pursuit,  go  to  Rome,  Naples,  or 
Switzerland:  give  yourself  out  as  a  marquis,  get  on  terms  with  the 
Camorra,  and  no  one  will  touch  you;  I  will  give  you  money — but 
you  won't  get  the  island." 

"  Indeed?  Your  lordship  is  going  to  talk  to  me  like  that?"  cried 
Krisstyan.  "  The  drowning  man  has  risen  ugain,  and  is  going  to 
swim  ashore — now  just  wait  till  I  push  you  in  again.  You  think 
to  yourself,  '  Very  well,  booby,  tell  any  one  what  you  know;  the 
first  result  will  be  that  you  will  be  arrested,  clapped  into  jail,  and 
forgotten  there  like  a  dog;  you  will  soon  be  too  dumb  to  tell  any- 
thing more — or  something  else  may  happen.'  1  see  what  you  think. 
But  don't  mistake  the  man  you  have  to  deal  with.  Now  learn  that 
j'ou  are  lied  hand  and  foot,  and  that  you  lie  at  my  mercy  like  a 
miser  gagged  and  bound  by  robbers,  who  must  bear  thorns  thrust  ■ 
under  his  nails,  his  beard  plucked  out  hair  by  hair,  and  boiling  oil 
dropped  on  his  skin,  till  he  tells  where  his  money  is  hidden.  1 
shall  do  the  same  with  you;  and  when  you  can  bear  no  more,  then 
cry  '  enough.'  " 

Timar  listened  with  the  deadly  interest  of  a  man  on  the  rack  to 
the  words  of  the  galley-slave.  "  Till  now  I  have  told  not  a  soul 
what  I  know,  on  my  honor.  Except  the  few  words  which  escaped 
me  at  Komorn,  I  have  never  spoken  of  you,  and  what  I  said  then 
was  neitiier  fish  nor  fiesh;  but  all  I  know  of  you  is  wiitten  down — 
I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket,  and  in  four  different  documents,  with 
different  adilresses.  One  is  a  denunciation  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, in  which  I  reveal  what  Ali  Tschorbadschi  took  from  Stam- 
boul,  and  what,  as  the  confiscated  property  of  a  traitor,  is  due  to 
the  sultan.  Even  the  jewels  described  to  me  by  my  father  are 
enumerated  there,  piece  by  piece,  with  the  account  of  their  present 
possessors,  and  of  how  they  came  b}^  them.  In  the  second  letter  I 
inform  the  Viennese  authorities  of  your  murder  of  the  pa^ha,  and 
3'our  Iheft  of  his  property.  My  third  letter  is  directed  to  Frau  von 
Levetiuczy  at  Komorn.  I  tell  her  what  you  did  to  her  father,  and 
hov/  you  came  into  possession  of  her  mother's  picture  and  the  other 
treasures  you  presented  to  her.    But  I  have  told  her  something  else 
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besides — the  place  j'ou  go  to  when  you  are  not  at  home — the  secret 
joys  of  the  ownerless  island — the  intrigue  with  another  woman — 
the  deceit  you  practice  on  her.  I  tell  her  about  Noemi  and  little 
Dodi.     Now  shall  I  drive  another  thorn  under  your  nails?" 

Timar's  breast  heaved  with  heavy  panting  sobs. 

"  Well,  as  you  say  nothing,  we  will  proceed,"  said  the  cruel 
torturer.  "  The  fourth  letter  is  to  Noemi.  I  tell  her  in  it  all  she 
does  not  yet  know:  that  you  have  a  lawful  wife  out  in  the  world — 
that  you  are  a  gentleman  v/ho  has  dishonored  her,  and  can  never 
be  her  husbiand;  who  only  sacrified  her  fo  his  base  lusts,  and  who 
is  a  murderer  besides.  What!  you  don't  ask  for  mercy  yet?  Do 
you  see  those  two  towers?  That  is  Tihany;  there  live  pious  monks, 
for  it  is  a  monaster}^;  there  I  shall  deposit  the  four  letters,  and  beg 
the  prior,  if  I  do  not  leturn  within  a  week,  to  forward  them  to 
their  addresses.  It  would  be  no  use  for  you  to  put  me  out  of  the 
waJ^  for  the  letters  would  still  reach  their  destination,  and  then 
you  could  not  slay  any  longer  in  this  country.  You  can  not  go 
home;  for  even  if  your  wife  forgave  you  her  father's  death,  she 
would  never  forgive  you  Noemi.  Justice  would  make  inquiries, 
and  then  you  would  have  to  let  out  how  you  came  by  your  riches. 

"  The  Turkish  Government  would  bring  you  to  trial,  and  the 
Austrian  too.  The  whole  world  would  soon  learn  to  know  you,  and 
those  who  looked  on  you  as  a  man  of  gold,  would  see  in  you  the 
very  scum  of  humanity.  You  could  not  even  take  refuge  in  the 
ownerless  ishxnd,  for  tliiere  Noemi  would  shut  the  door  against  you; 
she  is  a  proud  woman,  and  her  love  would  turn  to  hatred.  No, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  you  but  to  tly  from  the  world,  like  me; 
change  your  name,  like  me;  slink  secretly  from  town  to  town,  and 
tremble  when  steps  approach  your  door,  like  me.  Now,  shall  I  go 
or  stay?" 

"  Stay!"  groaned  the  sufferer. 

"  Oho!  you  give  in!"  cried  the  rascal;  "  then  let  us  sit  down 
again.     First,  will  you  give  me  the  ownerless  island?" 

A  feeble  subterfuge  occurred  to  Timar's  heart,  which  he  used 
to  gain  time.     "  But  the  island  belongs  to  Noemi,  not  to  me." 

"  A  very  true  observation;  but  my  request  is  not  altered  by  that 
fact.     The  island  belongs  to  Noemi,  but  Noemi  belongs  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean?'    asked  Tiraar,  wildly. 

"  Now  don't  roll  your  eyes;  don't  you  know  you  are  fast  bound? 
Let  us  take  it  all  as  it  comes.  The  thing  can  'be  arranged.  You 
write  a  letter  to  Noemi,  which  1  will  carry;  meanwhile  tliat  fierce 
black  brute  will  have  died,  and  I  can  land  safely.  In  the  letter 
you  will  take  leave  of  her;  you  will  say  that  you  can  not  marry 
her,  because  unavoidable  family  complications  stand  in  the  way; 
that  you  have  a  wife,  the  beautiful  Timcn.  whom  Noomi  will  re- 
member: you  will  M'rite  that  you  have  taken  care  to  provide  for 
ier  suitably;  that  you  have  recalled  her  former  betrothed  from  the 
New  World,  who  is  a  fine  handsome  fellow,  and  ready  to  marry 
her  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  past.  You  will  promise  to  provide  for 
them  both  handsomely  in  the  future,  and  give  them  your  blessing 
and  good  wishes  for  a  happy  Jifc  together!" 

"  You  want  Noemi  too?" 

"  Why,  what  the  devil!   Do  you  think  I  want  your  stupid  island 
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thing to  sweeten  my  life  in  that  desert.  Over  there  I  have  reveled 
in  a  surfeit  of  embraces  from  black-eyed,  sable-tressed  women; 
now,  after  seeing  Noemi's  golden  locks  and  blue  eyes,  I  am  quite 
mad  about  her.  And  then  she  struck  me  in  the  face,  and  drove  me 
away;  I  must  have  payment  for  that.  Is  there  a  nobler  revenge 
than  to  give  a  kiss  for  a  blow?  I  will  be  the  master  of  the  refrac- 
tory witch;  that  is  my  fancy.  And  by  what  right  do  you  deny 
her  to  me?  Am  I  not  Noemi's  betrothed,  who  would  make  her 
my  legal  wife  and  bring  her  to  honor,  while  you  can  never  marry 
her,  and  can  only  make  her  unhappy?" 

The  man  drops  boiling  oil  on  Timar's  heart:  he  wrung  his  hands 
in  agony. 

"  Will  you  write  to  Noemi,  or  shall  I  take  these  four  letters  over 
to  the  cloister?" 

In  Timar's  torture  the  words  escaped  him,  "  Oh,  my  litlle 
Dodi!" 

The  fugitive  laughed  with  a  knavish  grin.  "  I'll  be  his  father,  a 
very  good  sort  of  father — " 

At  that  instant  Michael  sprung  from  his  seat,  threw  himself  with 
a  leap  like  a  jaguar's  on  the  convict,  seized  him  by  both  arms  be- 
fore he  could  use  his  weapon,  dragged  him  forward,  gave  him  a 
blow  in  the  back  and  a  shove  which  sent  him  flying  Ihrougli  the 
open  door  on  to  the  landing,  tumbling  over  and  over :  there  he  got 
up  with  difficulty,  still  giddy  with  his  fall,  stumbled  over  the  first 
step,  and  limped  groaning  and  swearing  down  the  stairs.  All  be- 
low was  darkness  and  silence.  The  only  man  besides  these  two  in 
this  winter  castle  was  deaf,  and  sleeping  off  a  carouse. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  MOON  TO  TELL? 

TiMAR  could  have  killed  the  man — he  had  him  in  his  power; 
and  Tiraar  fell  a  madman's  strength  in  his  muscles  yet  he  did 
not  kill  him.  Timar  said  to  himself,  the  man  is  right;  destiny 
must  be  fulfilled.  Micha^was  not  a  miscreant  who  conceals  one 
crime  by  another,  but  of  tnat  nobler  sort  which  is  willing  to  atone 
for  past  sin.  He  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  looked  on 
with  folded  arms  while  the  man  left  the  castle  and  limped  away 
toward  the  gate  of  the  court-yard.  The  moon  rose  meanwhile  over 
the  Somogy  hills,  and  illuminated  the  front  of  the  castle. 

The  dark  figure  on  the  balcony  would  be  a  good  mark  for  any 
one  who  wished  to  aim  at  it.  Theodor  Krisstyan  walked  under- 
neath, and  looked  up:  the  half-closed  wound  on  the  brow  had  re- 
opened in  his  fall,  and  was  bleeding;  the  blood  ran  down  over  his 
face.  Perhaps  Timar  had  gone  outside  just  because  he  expected 
the  furious  man  would  shoot  him  out  of  revenge.  But  he  only 
stood  still  in  front  of  him,  and  began  to  mutter  words  without 
sound — just  like  Athalie.  How  well  those  two  would  suit!  Kriss- 
tyan only  spoke  by  movements  of  the  mouth.  He  limped,  for  he 
had  hurt  one  foot  in  his  fall.  He  struck  his  left  hand  on  the  gun, 
which  he  still  held,  then  seemed  to  say  "No,"  shook  his  flat  a( 
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Tiniar,  and  threatened  him  by  gestures.  This  pantomime  meant, 
"Not  thus  will  1  destroy  you;  I  have  another  fate  designed  for 
3'ou:  just  'a-ait!"  Tiniar  looked  after  him  as  he  left  the  3'ard,  fol- 
lowing' liim  with  his  eyes  along  tlie  snowy  path  as  far  as  the  ice- 
cn\'!rd  lake.  He  gazed  after  him  till  he  could  only  see  a  black 
fpc  k  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  double  towers  on  the  high 
pfiik. 

Storm-clouds  were  rising  over  the  Zala  range.  Timar  saw  them 
not  Round  the  Flatten  See  a  hurricane  often  arises  in  calm 
W(  nther  without  the  slightest  warning;  the  tishermen  who  hear 
from  afar  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  have  not  time  to  get  back  to 
the  shore:  the  bursting  storm  drives  a  snow-cloud  before  it,  from 
which  tinj-  crystals  drift  down,  sharp  as  needle-points.  The  cloud 
onlv  covered  half  of  the  great  panorama,  wrapping  the  Tihany 
side,  the  peninsula  vvith  its  rocky  ridge  and  its  gloomy  church,  in 
darkness,  while  the  eastern  level  lay  bright  in  the  moonlight.  The 
storm  roared  howling  through  the  tall  foiests  of  the  Aracs  valley; 
the  vanes  on  the  ancient  castle  groaned  like  the  cries  of  accursed 
spiri's;  and  as  llie  furious  wind  swept  across  the  ice,  it  drew  from 
the  frozen  tloes  such  an  uneartldy  music  that  one  could  fancy  one 
saw  the  spirits  which  uttered  it  chasing  eacli  other,  and  j'elling  in 
their  tiight. 

Amidst  the  ghostly  music  it  seemed  to  Timar  as  if  he  heard 
(hrough  the  howling  of  the  tempest  an  awful  scream  'n  the  dis- 
tance, such  as  only  human  dps  can  utter — a  cry  of  anguish,  de- 
spair, blasphemy,  winch  would  rou.se  Ihe  Seven  Sleepers  and  make 
the  stars  shudder.  After  a  few  seconds  't  came  :igain..  liut  shorter 
and  more  feeble,  and  then  only  the  music  of  tne  s'orm  was  iiudible. 

That  ceased  too.  The  snow-shower  swept  across  the  landscape; 
the  storm  held  only  one  snow-cloud;  the  trees  were  still;  the  tones 
of  the  wind  moaning  over  the  ice-flats  faded  away  in  the  distance 
with  dying  chords;  the  sky  cleared,  and  all  was  once  more  silence. 
Timar's  heart  too  was  at  rest;  he  had  finished  his  career.  No  road 
lay  open  to  him.  He  could  go  neither  forward  nor  back;  he  had 
fled  as  long  as  life  was  possible;  and  now  the  abyss  yawned  in 
front  of  liim  which  had  no  other  shore.  His  whole  life  passed  be- 
fore him  like  a  dream,  and  he  knew  that  at  last  he  was  about  to 
awake  from  it.  His  first  desire  for  tlic^os.se.«;sion  of  the  rich  and 
lovely  girl  was  the  origin  of  all  these  events;  Ids  life  himg  on  H 
like  the  enigma  of  the  Sphinx.  When  the  riddle  was  solved,  the 
Sphinx  would  fall  into  the  abyss. 

How  could  he  live  on,  unmasked  before  the  world,  unmasked 
before  Timea,  and  before  Noemi?  Thrown  down  from  the  pedes- 
tal on  which  he  had  stood  for  j'ears  at  home  and  abroad,  under  the 
halo  of  his  sovereign's  favor  and  his  compatriots'  veneration!  How 
could  he  ever  look  again  on  the  woman  who  had  defended  him  in 
his  rival's  presence  with  such  holy  sorrov/.  when  she  learned  that 
he  was  the  very  opposite  of  all  she  had  admired  in  her  husband, 
and  that  his  whole  life  was  a  lie?  And  how  could  he  meet  N(<enii 
when  she  knew  he  was  Timea's  husband?  or  dare  to  lake  Dodi  on 
his  lap?  Nowhere,  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  was  there  a  place 
where  he  could  hide.  It  was  as  that  man  had  said-  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  to  turn  his  back  on  the  civilized  world — like 
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him;  to  change  his  name — like  him;  to  sneak  like  a  thief  from  one 
town  to  another — like  him;  to  wander  homeless  (u  the  face  of  the 
earlh.  .  .  . 

But  Timar  knew  of  another  place;  there  is  the  moon's  icy  coun- 
tenance—what did  Noemi  say?  There  live  Ihose  who  cast  their 
lives  away  because  they  have  ceased  to  know  desire;  they  go 
where  nothing  existg;  if  that  man  seeks  out  Noemi  on  tlie  owner- 
less island  and  brings  despair  on  the  lonely  creature  by  his  news, 
she  will  follow  him  there — to  the  frozen  star. 

Timar  felt  so  tranquilized  by  this  reflection  that  he  had  the  self- 
control  to  direct  his  telescope  on  to  the  waning  moon,  on  whose 
sphere  sliiuing  spaces  alternated  with  large,  crescent-shaped  siiad- 
ows,  and  there  came  to  clioosea  monstrous  ravine,  and  say,  "  That 
shall  be  ni}^  dwelling;  there  will  I  wait  for  Noemi!" 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  room.  The  adventurer's  burned  clothes 
still  glowed  red  on  the  hearth,  the  ashes  showing  the  texture  of  the 
charred  cloth.  Timar  laid  fresh  logs  on,  so  that  the  fire  might  de- 
stroy every  remnant.  Then  he  threw  on  his  cloak  and  left  the 
house.  He  bent  his  steps  toward  the  Flatten  See.  The  moon 
lighted  the  great  ice-floes,  an  icy  sun  shining  over  a  world  of 
ice.  ...  "I  come,  I  come!"  cried  Timar;  "  I  shall  soon  Unow 
what  you  have  to  tell  me — if  you  have  called  me  I  shall  be  there." 
He  went  straight  to  the  great  chasm.  The  poles  erected  by  the 
good  fishermen,  the  sticks  with  straw  bundles  on  the  top,  warned 
every  wanderer  from  afar  to  keep  away — Timar  sought  them  out. 
When  he  reached  one  of  these  danger-signals  he  stopped,  took  oft 
his  hat,  and  looked  up  to  heav'en. 

Years  had  passed  away  sinre  last  he  prayed.  In  this  dark  hour 
the  Great  Being  came  to  his  mind  who  teaches  the  stars  their 
courses  and  rides  on  the  storm,  and  who  has  created  only  one 
creature  wJiich  defies  its  Maker— man.  In  this  hour  he  was  im- 
pelled to  uplift  his  soul  to  Ilim,  "  Eternal  Might,  1  fly  from  Thee, 
yet  to  Thee  1  come.  I  come  not  to  ask  for  mercy:  Thou  didst  lead 
me,  but  I  fled  from  Thy  ways;  Thou  didst  warn  me,  yet  I  woulrl 
not  hear.  Now,  with  blind  obedience,  I  depart  for  the  hereafter: 
my  soul  will  rest  there  in  cold  annihilation.  I  must  atone  for  mak- 
ing so  many  miserable  wlio  have  been  mine  and  have  loved  me; 
take  them  into  Thy  protection.  Thou  Eternal  Justice!  I  have 
sinned,  and  I  give  myself  up  to  death  and  damnation — the}^  are 
not  guilty — 1  alone.  Thou  Everlasting  Justice,  who  hast  brought 
me  to  this,  be  just  also  to  them.  Protect,  console  tliese  feeble 
women,  the  helpless  child,  and  give  me  alone  over  to  Thine  aveng- 
ing angels— I  am  judged  and  I  am  silent." 

He  knelt  down.  Between  the  edges  of  the  fissure  the  waves  of 
the  Balaton  plashed  sof;l3^  The  gloomy  lake  often  moans  even  in 
a  d  -ad  calm,  and  when  its  surface  is  ice-bound  it  swells  up  in  the 
clefts  and  roars  like  the  sea.  Timar  bent  down  to  kiss  the  waves, 
as  one  kisses  his  mother  before  he  starts  for  a  long  journey — as  one 
kisses  the  pistol  before  blowing  out  one's  brains  with  it. 

And  as  he  bent  down  to  the  water,  a  human  head  rose  from  the 
depths  in  front  of  him.  Over  the  forehead  of  the  upturned  face 
was  a  black  baad  coYering  the  right  eye;  th^  other  eye,  bloodshot, 
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glassy,  and  col  1  as  stone,  glared  at  him;  through  the  open  mouth 
the  water  ran  out  and  in  .  .  .  the  phantom  sunk  again. 

Timar  sprung,  half  crazed,  from  his  kneeling  position,  and 
stared  after  the  glios11\'  apparilion:  it  was  as  if  it  called  on  him  to 
follow.  Between  tlie  frozen  margins  the  living  water  splashed. 
And  again  in  the  distance  resounded  the  organ-tones  which  are  ihe 
precursors  of  the  nocturnal  storm:  amidst  the  howling  of  the  ap- 
proaching gale  were  heard  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  miserable 
spirits,  and  iiigher  and  higher  swelled  the  ghostly  song.  Again  the 
whole  frozen  mass  gave  out  the  uneartlil}'  music,  like  the  strings 
of  myriad  harps,  until  the  sound  grew  into  a  booming  roar,  as 
though  the  lightning  lured  an  awful,  deafening  melody  from  the 
resounding  waves.  The  voices  of  the  storm  bellowed  below  the 
surface.  With  a  frightful  cra.sh  the  floes  were  set  in  motion,  and 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  closed  once  more  the 
chasm  in  the  ice. 

Timar  fell  trembling  on  his  face  upon  the  still  quivering  glassy 
mirror. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

■WflO  COMES? 

The  hoar-frost  had  turned  the  ownerless  island  into  a  silver 
wood;  continuous  mists  had  hung  every  twig  with  flowers  of  rime. 
Then  came  bright  sunny  days;  they  melted  the  rime  into  ice:  every 
branch  received  a  crystal  cloak,  as  if  the  whole  island  were  of 
glass.  This  glistening  load  bent  down  the  boughs  like  those  of  a 
weeping-willow,  and  when  the  wind  stirred  the  wood,  the  icicles 
struck  together  and  rang  like  the  silver  bells  in  the  fairy  stories. 
Over  the  thickly  frosted  paths  only  one  track  led  from  the  house, 
and  that  went  to  Thoresc's  resting-place.  This  was  Noemi's  daily 
walk  with  little  Dodi.  Now  there  were  only  those  two  to  go 
there;  the  third,  Almira,  lay  at  home  at  the  last  gasp:  the  ball  had 
touched  a  vital  part,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  cure. 

It  was  evening.  Noemi  lighted  her  Limp,  brought  out  her  wheel, 
and  began  to  spin.  Little  Dodi  sat  by  her  and  played  at  water- 
mills,  lujlding  a  straw  against  the  revolving  wheel. 

"  Mother,"  .said  the  boy  suddenly,  "  Ijend  down  a  little;  1  want 
to  whisper  that  Almira  mny  not  hear." 

"  Say  it  aloud;  she  won't  understand,  Dodi." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  understands  what  we  say— she  knows  everything. 
Tell  me,  will  Almira  die?" 

"  Yes,  my  little  one." 

"  And  who  will  take  care  of  us  when  Almira  is  dead?" 

"God." 

"  Is  God  strong?" 

"  Stronger  than  all  the  world." 

"  More  than  father?" 

"  Your  father  gets  his  strength  from  God." 

"  And  the  wicked  man  witii  his  eye  bandaged,  why  does  God 
make  him  strong?  I  am  so  afraid  of  his  cgming  agaifl;  he  wiU 
t^k?  m?  Hw»y," 
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"  Don't  be  afraid;  I  won't  let  you  go." 

"  If  he  kills  us  both?" 

"  Then  we  shall  both  go  to  heaven." 

"  And  Almira  too?" 

"  No;  not  Almira." 

"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  she  is  an  animal." 

"  And  my  little  bird?" 

"  No;  not  Louise." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that;  she  can  fly  up  to  heaven  better  than  we 
can." 

"  She  can  not  fly  as  high  as  heaven." 

"  Then  there  are  no  animals  and  no  birds  there?  Well,  then, 
I'd  rather  stop  down  here  with  papa  and  my  little  Louise." 

"  Yes,  stay,  my  sweetheart!" 

"  If  papa  were  here  he  would  kill  the  wicked  man?" 

"  The  bad  man  would  run  away  from  him." 

"  But  when  is  father  coming  back?" 

"  This  winter." 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

"  lie  said  so." 

"  Is  everything  true  that  father  says?  Does  he  never  tell 
a  story?" 

"  No,  my  boy;  what  he  says  is  always  true." 

"  But  it  is  winter  now." 

"  He  will  soon  be  here." 

"  If  only  Almira  does  not  die  before  he  comes!" 

The  boy  got  up  from  his  stool  and  went  to  the  groaning  dog. 

"  Dear  Almira,  do  not  die!  Don't  leave  us  alone  here!  See. 
now,  you  can't  go  with  us  to  heaven;  you  can  only  be  with  us 
here.  Do  stay.  I  will  build  you  a  lovely  house  like  the  one  father 
built  for  me,  and  give  you  half  of  all  I  have.  Lay  your  head  on 
my  lap  and  look  at  me.  Don't  be  frightened;  I  won't  let  the 
naughty  man  come  and  shoot  you  again.  If  I  hear  him  coming,  I 
will  fasten  the  door-latch;  and  if  he  puts  his  hand  in,  I  will  cut  it 
off  with  my  ax.     I  will  take  care  of  you,  Almira." 

The  wise  creature  raised  its  beautiful  eyes  to  the  boy,  and  wagged 
its  tail  gently  on  the  ground;  then  it  sighed,  as  if  understanding 
all  that  was  said.  Noemi  stopped  spinning,  leaned  her  head  on  lier 
hand,  and  looked  into  the  flickering  lamp. 

When  that  dreadful  man  went  raging  away,  he  had  yelled  in  at 
the  window,  "  I  shall  come  back  and  tell  you  what  the  man  is 
whom  3'ou  love."  That  he  should  come  again  was  threat  enough, 
but  what  did  he  mean?  Who  can  Michael  tje?  Can  he  be  other 
than  he  seems?  What  will  that  horrid  phantom  have  to  tell,  which 
has  turned  up  from  the  antipodes?  Oh,  why  had  Michael  not  done 
as  Noemi  said — if  only  three  feet  of  earth  lay  between  them! 

Noemi  was  no  feeble  woman;  she  had  grown  up  in  the  desert 
and  learned  to  trust  in  herself;  the  enervating  influences  of  the 
outer  world  had  never  aflected  her  mind.  The  wolf  knows  how 
to  defend  her  lair  against  the  dogs  with  claws  and  teeth.  Since  that 
learf  ul  visit  she  always  carried  Michael's  knife  in  her  bosom,  and— 
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it  is  keen  and  sharp.  At  night  she  fastened  a  beam  across  the 
door. 

As  fate  wills.  If  one  comes  first,  she  will  be  a  happy  and  blessed 
woman;  if  the  other,  she  will  be  a  murderess — a  child  of  wrath, 

"  Almira,  what  is  the  matter?" 

The  poor  beast,  struggling  with  death,  raised  its  head  painfully 
from  the  child's  lap,  and  began  to  sniff  the  air  with  outstretched 
iR(  k.  It  whined  and  growled  uneasily,  but  the  sound  was  more 
like  a  hoarse  rattle  Whether  its  tones  were  of  pleasure  or  anger, 
it  was  hard  to  distinguish.  The  animal  scented  the  approach  of  a 
visitor.  Who  is  it?  Is  it  the  good  or  the  bad  man?  the  life-giver 
or  the  murderer?  Out  there  in  the  silence  of  the  night  the  sound 
of  steps  was  heard  on  the  frosty  grass.     Who  comes? 

Almira  gasped  heavily,  struggling  to  get  up,  but  tell  back.  She 
tried  to  bark,  but  could  not.  Noemi  sprung  from  her  seat,  fell  with 
her  right  hand  under  her  shawl,  and  seized  the  handle  of  the  knife. 

All  three  listened  silently — Noemi,  Dodi,  and  the  dog.  The 
steps  come  quickly  nearer.     Ah,  now^  all  three  recognize  them! 

"  Papa!"  cried  Dodi,  laughing. 

Noemi  hastened  to  cut  the  rope  which  fastened  the  door- bolt 
with  her  sharp  knife,  and  Almira  raised  herself  on  her  fore  feet 
and  suddenly  gave  utterance  to  a  bark. 

The  next  moment  Michael  had  Noemi  and  Dodi  in  his  arms. 
Almira  crawled  to  her  beloved  master,  raised  her  head  to  him  once 
again,  licked  his  hand,  then  fell  back  dead. 

"  Will  you  never  leave  us  again?"  faltered  Noeml. 

"  Don't  leave  us  alone  any  more,"  begged  little  Dodi. 

Michael  pressed  both  to  his  breast,  and  his  tears  streamed  over 
his  dear  ones.     "  Never— never — never!" 


CHAPTER  \'II. 

THE  CORPSE. 

With  the  last  days  of  March  the  hard  winter  of  this  year  came 
to  an  end.  Balmy  south  winds  and  rain  softened  the  ice  of  the 
Platten  See,  which  broke  up  during  a  strong  north  wind,  and 
drove  over  to  the  Somogy  shore. 

Among  the  floating  ice  the  tishermen  found  a  body.  It  was  al- 
ready in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  and  the  features 
were  unrecognizable:  but  yet  the  identity  of  the  individual  could 
be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  certainty.  These  were  the  mortal 
remains  of  ^Michael  Timar  Levetinczy,  who  disappeared  so  sud- 
denly after  the  memoraljle  captuie  of  the  fogasch-king,  and  for 
whose  return  those  at  home  had  waited  so  long.  On  the  i)ody  could 
l)e  recognized  clothes  belontring  to  thiit  gentiemnn — his  astrakhan 
peli-sse,  his  studs,  and  his  initials  marked  on  the  sliirt.  ITis  re- 
peater was  in  the  waistcoat-pocket,  with  his  full  name  enameled 
on  the  case.  Bui  the  strongest  proof  was  afforded  by  the  pocket- 
bonk,  whieh  was  crammcfl  with  hjink-notes,  whose  number  could 
still  he  dceiphered,  and  on  which  Timea's  hand  had  embroidered 
"  Faith,  Hope,  Charity;"  while  in  the  side-pocket  were  four  other 
letters  tied  together,  but  the  writing  was  completely  obliterated,  M 
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they  had  been  foilr  months  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  About 
the  same  time,  the  fisliermen  at  Fured  found  Herr  von  Levetinczy's 
gun  entangled  in  a  net.     Now  all  was  explained. 

Old  Galambos  remembered  all  about  it.  The  gracious  master 
bad  said  to  him  that  if  foxes  and  wolves  came  down  on  to  the  lake 
in  the  niglit,  he  would  go  out  with  his  gun  and  have  a  shot  at 
them. 

Manj''  others  then  remembered  that  on  that  night  a  snow-storm 
had  passed  across  the  lake,  which  only  lasted  a  short  time.  No 
doubt,  to  this  was  due  the  accident  to  the  noble  lord.  The  snow 
blew  in  his  face;  he  did  not  notice  the  ice-rift,  fell  in,  and  was 
sucked  under. 

When  Timea  received  the  first  news  of  the  event,  she  went  at 
once  to  Siosok,  and  was  present  in  person  at  the  judicial  inquirJ^ 
When  she  saw  her  husband's  clothes  sh& fainted  away,  and  could 
only  with  dithculty  be  brought  back  to  consciousness;  but  she  held 
her  ground,  she  was  present  when  the  disfigured  remains  were  laid 
in  tlie  leaden  colfin,  and  specially  inquired  for  the  ring  of  betrothal, 
•which,  however,  was  lost — the  fingers  were  gone. 

Timea  had  the  dear  relics  brouglit  to  Komorn,  and  interred  in 
the  splendid  family  vault,  with  all  the  pomp  which  is  permissible 
by  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  Church,  to  which  the  deceased  had 
belonged.  On  the  black  velvet  coffin,  name  and  age  were  marked 
with  silver  nails.  Senators  and  deputies  carried  him  to  the  hearse. 
On  the  coffin  lay  his  knightly  sword,  with  a  laurel  crown,  and  the 
decorations  of  the  Hungarian  Order  of  St.  Stephen,  the  Italian 
Order  of  San  Maurizio,  and  the  Brazilian  Annunciata  star. 

The  pall-bearers  were  Hungarian  counts,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
hearse  walked  the  dignitaries  of  the  city.  Before  it  marched  the 
school-children,  the  guilds  with  their  banners,  then  the  national 
guard  in  uniform  and  with  muffled  drums:  behind  came  the  ladies 
of  the  town  all  in  black,  and  among  them  the  mourning  widow, 
with  the  white  face  and  with  weeping  eyes.  The  celebrities  of  the 
countrj'  and  the  capital,  the  military  authorities,  even  his.  majesty 
liad  sent  a  representative  to  the  funeral  of  the  venerated  man. 
With  them  went  a  countless  multitude  of  people,  and  amidst  the 
tolling  of  all  the  bells  the  procession  moved  through  the  town. 
And  every  bell  and  every  tongue  proclaimed  that  a  man  was  gone 
whose  like  would  never  be  seen  again:  a  benefactor  of  the  people, 
a  pillar  of  the  nation,  a  faithful  husband,  and  the  founder  of  many 
a  generous  endowment. 

The  "  Man  of  Gold  "  was  carried  to  his  grave.  Women,  men, 
and  children  followed  him  through  the  whole  town  to  the  distant 
cemetery.  Athalie  too  was  in  the  procession.  When  they  bore  the 
coffin  down  to  the  open  grave,  the  nearest  friends,  relations,  and 
admirers  of  the  deeply  mourned  followed  him  into  the  vault. 

Among  them  was  Major  Katschuka;  iiutlie  crowd  on  the  narrow 
steps  he  came  in  contact  with  Timea  and — with  Athalie.  When 
they  came  up  again,  Athalie  threw  herself  on  the  bier  and  prayed 
to  be  buried  too:  luckily  Herr  Johann  Fabula  was  there,  and  he 
raised  the  beautiful  lady  from  the  ground,  bore  her  back  in  his 
arms  to  the  daylight,  and  explained  to  the  astonished  crowd  how 
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much  the  young  lady  had  loved  the  dear  deceased,  who  had  been  & 
second  father  to  hei. 

After  tlie  lapse  of  a  few  months  a  splendid  monument  was  erected 
on  which  might  be  read  this  inscription  in  letters  of  gold: — 

HURE  LIES  THE  HIGH   AND  NOBLE   LOUD, 

MICHAEL  TIMAR  LEVETINC'ZY. 

Privy  Councilor,  President  of  Committees,  Knight  of  the  Orders 
of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Annunciata.  The  great  Pa- 
triot, the  True  Christian,  the  Exemplary  Husband,  the  Father  of 
the  Poor,  Guardian  of  the  Orphan,  Supporter  of  Schools,  a  Pillar 
of  the  Church. 

Regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  eternally  mourned  by  his 

FAITHFUL   WIFE   TIMEA. 

On  the  granite  pedestal  stands  a  marble  statue  of  a  woman  bear- 
ing a  funeral  urn.  Every  one  says  this  statue  is  a  faithful  likeness 
of  Timea. 

And  Timea  goes  every  day  to  the  burial-ground  to  deck  the  grass 
with  fresh  wreaths,  and  to  water  the  flowers  which  smell  so  sweetly 
within  the  railings  of  the  tomb:  she  waters  them  with  showers  of 
cold  water — and  burning  tears. 

******** 

Theodor  Krisstyan  could  never  have  dreamed  that  he  would  be 
so  highly  honored  after  his  death. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

DODl'S  LETTER. 

A  YEAK  and  a  half  passed  away  since  Michael  came  home  to  the 
ownerless  island.     He  had  not  left  it  for  a  single  day. 

Greatevents  had  occurred  during  this  interval.  Dodi  had  learned 
to  write.  What  joy  when  the  little  dunce  made  his  tirst  attempt 
with  chalk  on  a  board:  the  letters  are  dictated  lo  Jiim— "  write  I 
and  o,  and  then  pronounce  them  both  together.''  He  was  surprised 
that  that  meant  lo  (Hungarian  for  horse),  and  yet  he  had  not  drawn 
a  horse.  A  year  later  he  could  address  a  birthday  letter  to  his 
motlier  in  beautiful  copper-plate  on  white  paper— it  was  a  greater 
achievement  than  Cleopatra's  Needle,  covered  wilh  hieroglyphics. 

When  Dodi's  first  letter  was  fluttering  in  Noemi's  liand,  she  said, 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  to  Michael,  "  He  will  write  like  you." 

"  Whore  have  you  seen  my  handwriting?"  asked  Michael,  in 
Mirprise. 

"  In  the  copies  you  set  Dodi,  to  begin  with;  and  then  too  in  the 
contract  by  which  you  gave  us  the  island.     Have  you  forgotten?" 

"  Yes;  it  is  so  long  ago." 

"  And  do  you  not  write  to  any  one  now?" 

"  No  one." 

"  You  have  not  left  the  island  for  a  year  and  a  half;  have  you 
nothing  to  do  now  out  in  the  world?" 
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"  No.     And  I  shall  never  have  anything  to  do  there  again." 

"  What  will  become  of  your  business  then?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  know?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  The  thought  troubles  me  that  a  clever  man  like 
you  should  be  shut  up  here  in  the  n;ur(nv  bounds  of  this  island, 
and  only  because  you  love  us:  if  you  have  no  o'her  reason  for  stay- 
ing here  always  except  your  great  love  for  us,  it  pains  me." 

"  It  is  well,  Noemi.  1  will  tell  you  Iheu  who  I  was  out  there  in 
the  world,  what  1  did  there,  and  why  1  )-tay  here.  You  uhaU  know 
all.  when  you  have  put  the  boy  to  lied,  come  to  me  on  the  veranda 
and  I  will  fell  j^ou  everything.  You  will  shudder  and  wonder  over 
what  you  will  hear;  but  in  the  end  you  will  forgive  me,  as  God 
forgave  me  when  He  sent  me  here." 

After  supper  Noemi  put  Dodi  to  bed,  and  then  came  out  to  Mi- 
chael, sat  beside  him  on  the  bench,  and  leaned  onliis  breast.  The 
full  moon  shone  down  on  them  between  the  leaves:  it  was  now  no 
longer  tbe  ghostly  star,  the  ice-paradise  of  suicides,  but  a  kind  ac- 
quaintance and  friend.  And  then  Michael  told  Noemi  all  that  had 
befallen  him  out  in  the  world. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  mysterious  passenger,  the  sinking  of  the 
ship  and  the  concealed  treasures:  how  he  had  married  Timea.  He 
described  her  sorrow  and  her  suffering;  he  spoke  of  Timea  to  No- 
emi as  of  a  saint;  and  when  he  described  faillifully  the  nocturnal 
scene  when  he  had  watched  Timea  from  his  hiding-place,  and  how 
the  woman  had  defended  her  husband  against  evil  report,  against 
her  own  beloved,  and  against  her  own  heart,  how  Noemi  sobbed 
and  how  her  tears  flowed  for  Timea! 

And  then  Michael  described  to  her  what  he  had  suffered  in  the 
fearful  situation  from  which  he  could  not  free  himself,  having  on 
one  side  the  ties  of  his  worldly  position,  his  riches,  and  Timea's 
fidelity;  while  his  love,  his  happiness,  and  every  aspiration  of  his 
soul  drew  him  in  another  direction.  How  sweetly  Noemi  consoled 
him  with  her  soft  kisses!  .  .  . 

When,  fiuall}',  he  told  her  of  the  awful  night  in  which  the  ad- 
venturer appeared  at  his  lonely  cas'Ie,  of  how  despair  had  led  him 
to  the  brink  of  tlie  grave,  and  how,  as  he  looked  down  into  the 
waves,  instead  of  his  own  face  mirrored  in  the  water,  the  dead  face 
of  his  enera^^  emerged  from  the  depths,  and  God's  hand  suddenly 
( losed  befoie  his  eyes  the  opening  of  the  icy  tomb — oli!  how  pas- 
.'-iMnatt'lv  Noemi  pressed  him  to  her  breaet,  as  if  to  hold  him  back 
fiom  falling  into  the  grave. 

"  Now  you  know  what  I  have  left  behind  in  the  world,  and 
what  I  have  found  here.  Can  you  forgive  me  for  what  you  have 
suifered  and  for  all  my  offenses  against  you?"  Noemi  s  tears  and 
kisses  replied. 

The  confession  had  lasted  long:  the  short  summer's  night  was 
over,  and  it  was  daylight  when  Michael  concluded  the  story  of  his 
life. 

He  was  forgiven.  "My  guilr  is  obliterated,"  said  Michael. 
"  Timea  had  recovered  her  freedom  and  licr  wealth.  The  vaga- 
bond had  on  my  clothes  anil  carried  my  pocket-book  aw^ay  with 
jxim-  tlie^'  will  ^ury  Jxis  bod^  as  if  it  were  RiinQ,  m^  Tlme^  is  ^ 
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widow.  I  have  giveti  j'ou  my  soul,  and  you  have  accepted  it.  Now 
all  is  equal." 

Noenii  took  Michael's  arm  and  led  him  into  the  room  where  the 
boy  was  asleep.  lie  awoke  under  their  kisses,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  morning,  he  knelt  up  in  his  little  bed, 
and  with  folded  hands  offered  his  morning  prayer:  *'  Dear  Lord, 
bless  my  good  father  and  my  dear  mother!" 

"All  is  forgiven,  Michael!  .  .  .  One  angel  prays  for  you  be- 
side your  bed,  the  other  at  your  grave,  that  you  may  be  hnpp}\" 

Noemi  dressed  little  Dodi,  and  theu  her  eyes  rested  thoughtfully 
on  Michael.  She  wanted  lime  to  realize  all  she  had  heard  from 
him,  but  wonien  have  quick  perceptions. 

Suddenly  Noemi  said  to  her  husband,  "  Michael,  you  have  still 
one  duty  to  fulfill  ki  the  world." 

"  What  duly,  and  to  whom?"    ■ 

"  You  owe  Timea  the  secret  that  other  woman  revealed  to  you." 

"  What  secret?" 

"  About  the  door  which  leads  into  her  room  from  the  secret  pas- 
sage. You  must  tell  her  of  it.  Some  one  might  get  in  to  her  when 
she  is  asleep  and  alone." 

"  But  no  one  knows  of  this  secret  passage  except  Athalie." 

"  Is  that  not  enough?" 

"  What  do  }-ou  mean?" 

"  Michael,  you  little  know  us  women.  You  don't  know  what 
Athalie  is,  but  I  can  guess.  My  tears  flowed  for  Timea,  because 
she  is  so  wretched,  because  she  does  not  love  you,  and  you  are 
mine;  but  if  she  fell  for  you  what  she  feels  for  that  other  man,  and 
if  you  spurned  me  for  her  sake,  as  that  man  did  Athalie,  then  may 
God  keep  me  from  ever  seeing  her  asleep  and  in  my  power!" 

"  Noemi,  you  frighten  me." 

"  That  is  what  women  are.  Did  j'ou  never  know  it.  Hasten  to 
reveal  this  secret  to  Timea.     I  want  her  to  be  happy." 

Michael  kissed  Noemi  on  the  brow.  "You  darling  child!  I 
dare  not  write  to  Timea,  for  she  would  recognize  my  writing;  and 
then  she  could  not  be  my  widow,  nor  I  your  husband  returned 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  the  paradise  of  your  love." 

"  Then  I  will  write  to  her." 

"  No,  no,  no!  I  won't  allow  it.  I  have  heaped  gold  and  dia- 
monds upon  her,  but  she  shall  not  have  a  word  from  you;  that  is 
one  of  my  own  treasures.  I  brought  Noemi  nothing  of  Timea's. 
iiiid  I  will  not  give  Timea  anything  of  Noemi's.  You  shall  not 
write  her  a  word." 

"  Well,  then,"  .said  Noemi,  smiling,  "  I  know  another  who  can 
write  to  Timea.     Dodi  shall  write  the  letter." 

Timar  burst  out  laughing.  There  w^as  a  world  of  humor,  of 
child-like  simplicity,  happy  pride,  and  deep  emotion  in  the  idea. 
Little  Dodi  will  write  to  wain  Timea  of  her  danger.  Dodi  to 
Timea!  .  .  .  Timar  smiled  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  But  Noemi 
was  in  earnest;  she  wrote  the  copy,  and  Dodi  wrote  the  important 
lines  on  ruled  paper,  without  a  mistake.  Of  course  he  had  no  idea 
what  he  was  writing.  Noemi  gave  him  a  lovely  violet  ink,  a  de- 
coction of  marsh-mallow,  and  sealed  the  letter  with  white  wax; 
and  as  there  was  no  seal  in  the  house,  nor  even  a  coin  which  covjjd 
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serve  for  dne,  Dodi  caught  a  pretty  golden-green  beetle,  and  stuck 
it  on  the  wax,  instead  of  a  coat  of  arras.     Tlie  letter  was  given  to 
the  fruit-dealer  to  take  to  the  post. 
Little  Dodi's  letter  went  off  to  Timea. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"you  stupid  ckeature!" 

The  lovely  widow  was  in  the  deepest  mourning.  She  went  no- 
where, and  received  no  visitors. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  her  husband's  burial. 

Timea  had  another  name  in  the  calendar— Susanna.  Her  tirst 
name  came  from  her  mother,  who  was  a  Greek;  but  the  second 
she  had  received  at  her  baptism.  This  she  used  when  she  had  to 
sign  documents,  and  St.  Susanna's  day  was  considered  her  fete. 

In  provincial  towns  ilxe  feie-d&ys,  are  scrupulously  kept.  Relations 
and  friends  come  without  invitation,  as  a  matter  oi  course,  to  visit 
the  person  whose  fete  it  is,  and  meet  with  a  hospitable  reception. 
Some  noble  families,  however,  have  adopted  the  custom  of  sending 
invitations  to  these  family-parties,  by  which  it  is  made  evident 
that  those  who  do  not  receive  cards  may  keep  their  congratulations 
to  themselves. 

There  are  two  St.  Susannas  in  the  year.  Timea  chose  the  one 
whose  fete  fell  in  winter,  because  then  her  husband  used  to  be 
at  home,  and  invitations  were  sent  out  a  week  beforehand. 
Of  the  other  name  no  notice  was  taken.  Timea  was  not  in  the 
calendar  of  Komorn,  nor  even  in  the  national  Pesth  calendar,  and 
at  that  time  there  were  no  others  in  the  province;  so  he  who 
wanted  to  know  Tiraea's  own /t'/<?-da3'  must  search  far  and  wide. 

It  fell  in  the  merry  month  of  May.  At  that  season  Herr  Timar 
would  have  been  long  away  on  his  journeys;  nevertheless,  Timea 
received  every  Maj^  a  lovely  bouquet  of  white  roses  on  the  day  of 
St.  Timea.  Who  sent  it  was  not  stated;  it  came  by  post,  packed  in 
a  box. 

As  long  as  Timar  lived,  Herr  Katschuka  had  invariably  received 
invitations  to  the  Sunday  receptions,  which  he  as  regularly  an- 
swered by  depositing  his  card  at  the  door:  he  never  came  to  the 
parlies.  This  year  the  fete-dny  party  had  been  omitted,  as  the 
failliful  Susanna  was  in  mourning.  On  the  morning  of  the  lovely 
May  day  on  which  Timea's  beautiful  white-rose  bouquet  usually 
arrived,  a  servant  in  mourning  liverj^  brought  a  letter  to  Katschu- 
ka. On  opening  the  envelope  the  major  found  a  printed  invitation- 
caid  inside,  which  bore  the  name,  not  of  Susanna,  but  of  Timea 
Levetinczy,  and  had  reference  to  that  very  day.  Herr  Katschuka 
was  puzzled.  What  a  curious  notion  nf  Timea!  To  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Komorn  to  the  fart  that  Sti^imna,  a  good  Calvinist,  was 
keeping  the  day  of  the  Greek  saiut  Timea,  and  the  more  because 
she  only  sent  out  her  invitations  tlie  same  morning!  It  was  an 
outrageous  breach  of  etiquette.  Hetr  Katschuka  felt  that  this  time 
lie  must  accept.  In  the  evening  he  took  care  not  to  be  among  the 
earliest  arrivals.  The  time  named  was  half  pa^t  eight;  he  waited 
till  half  past  nine,  and  then  went.  As  he  laid  aside  his  cloak  and 
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sword  in  the  anteroom,  he  asked  the  servant  whether  many  vis- 
itors, had  arrived.  Tlie  servant  said  no  one  had  come  yet.  The 
major  was  startled.  Probably  the  other  guests  had  taken  the 
shortness  ot  the  invitation  badly,  and  decided  not  to  appear;  and 
he  was  coiilirmed  in  tliis  idea  when,  on  enterins;  the  saloon,  he 
found  the  chandeliers  lighted  and  all  the  rooms  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated—a sign  that  a  large  ussembl}'  was  expected.  The  servant  in' 
formed  him  that  his  mistress  was  in  the  inner  room. 

"  Who  is  with  hor?" 

"  She  is  alone.  Fraulein  Athalie  has  gone  with  her  mamma  to 
Hon  Fabula's  house — there  is  a  great  fish-dinner  there." 

Herr  Katschuka  did  not  know  what  to  think:  not  only  were 
there  no  other  guests,  but  even  the  people  of  the  house  had  left  the 
mistress  alone.     Timea  awaited  him  in  her  own  sitting-room. 

And  for  this  grand  party,  amid  all  this  splendor,  Timea  was 
drefsed  entirely  in  black.  Slie  celebrated  her fe(c-Aiiy  in  mourning: 
amid  the  radiance  of  the  golden  lusters  and  the  silver  candelabra 
a  black  mourning- dress,  which,  however,  was  not  suited  to  the 
face  of  its  wearer.  On  her  lips  hovered  a  charming  smile,  anrl  a 
soft  color  lay  on  her  cheeks.  She  received  her  single  guest  most 
cordially.  "  Oh,  how  late  you  are,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand. 

The  major  pressed  upon  it  a  respectful  kiss.  "  On  the  contrary, 
1  fear  I  am  the  first." 

"  Not  at  all.     All  I  invited  have  already  arrived." 

"  Where?"  asked  the  major,  in  astonishment. 

**  In  the  dining-room — they  are  at  table,  and  only  waiting  for 
you."  With  these  words  she  took  the  arm  of  the  wondering  man, 
led  him  to  the  folding-doors,  and  threw  them  open;  and  then,  in- 
deed, the  major  knew  not  what  to  think.  The  dining  room  was 
brilliantly  lighted  with  wax  candles;  a  long  table  was  spread  with 
places  for  eleven,  and  the  same  number  of  chairs  were  placed 
round  it,  but  no  one  was  there — not  a  single  creature.  But  as  the 
major  threw  a  glance  round  he  began  to  comprehend,  and  the 
clearer  the  riddle  grcAv,  the  more  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears. 
Before  each  of  nine  of  the  places  stood  a  white-rose  bouquet  under 
a  glass  shade — the  last  of  freshly  gathered  flowers;  the  roses  of  the 
others  were  dry,  faded,  and  yellow. 

"  lyook,  they  are  all  there  which  greeted  me  on  Timea's/'i??<?-day 
year  after  year — these  are  my  birthday  guests.  There  are  nine  of 
them.  Will  you  be  the  tenth?  Then  all  whom  I  have  invited  will 
have  assembled." 

The  major,  in  .speechless  delight,  pressed  the  lovely  hand  to  his 
lips.     "  My  poor  roses—" 

Timea  did  not  refuse  him  that  privilege— possibly  she  would 
have  allowed  even  more;  but  the  widow's  cap  stood  in  the  way, 
and  Timea  felt  it. 

"  Dj  you  want  me  to  exchange  this  cap  for  another?" 

"  From  that  day  I  shall  begin  to  live  again." 

"  Let  us  set  apart  tor  it  my  own  fete-day,  which  every  one 
knows." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  so  far  off, " 
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"  Don't  be  alarm»d,  there  is  a  St.  Susauua  iu  the  summer;  we 
will  keep  her  day." 

"  But  that  is  distant  too." 

"It  is  not  an  eternity  to  wait  till  fhen.  Have  you  not  learned 
patience?  Remember,  I  want  time  to  get  used  lo  happiness — it 
does  not  come  all  at  once;  and  we  can  see  each  other  every  day  till 
then — at  first  for  a  minute,  and  then  for  two,  and  then  forever.  Is 
it  agreed?" 

The  major  could  not  refuse,  she  begged  so  sweetly. 

"  And  now  the  banquet  is  over,"  whispered  Timea;  "  the  other 
guests  are  going  to  sleep,  and  you  must  go  home  too.  But  wait 
a  moment— I  will  give  you  back  a  word  from  your  last  birthday 
congratulations."  She  took  from  the  fresh  rose-bouquet  one  bud, 
touched  it  hardly  perceptibly  with  her  lips,  and  placed  it  in  the 
major's  button-hole;  but  he  pressed  the  rose,  this  "  one  word,"  to 
his  lips  and  kissed  it.  .  .  . 

When  the  major  had  gone,  and  looked  up  from  the  street  at  the 
windows  of  the  Levetinczy  house,  all  was  dark.  He  was  the  last 
to  leave. 

Timea  learned  gradually'  the  art  of  growing  used  to  hope  and 
happiness — she  had  a  good  teacher.  Thenceforward,  Herr  Kat- 
schuka  came  every  day  to  the  house;  but  the  major  did  not  keep 
to  the  prescribed  arithmetical  progression — first  one  minute,  then 
two.  The  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  St.  Susanna,  in  Aug- 
ust. Athalie  too,  it  appeared,  had  resigned  heiself  to  her  fate. 
Herr  Fabula's  wife  was  dead,  and  she  accepted  his  hand;  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  pretty  gitl  to  give  herself  to  a  rich  widower — one 
knows  how  he  treats  his  wife,  and  one  runs  less  risk  in  taking  him 
than  some  young  dandy  who  has  not  j'et  sown  his  wild  oats. 
Heaven  bless  their  union! 

Timea  proposed  to  give  Athalie,  as  a  dowry,  the  sum  which  Mi- 
chael had  offered  her,  and  which  she  had  refused.  Every  one 
thought  she  was  trying  to  become  a  suitable  wife  for  Herr  I'abula. 
But  Katschuka  was  not  deceived;  he  saw  through  her  black  heart. 
He  knew  what  he  had  done  to  Athalie,  and  the  reckoning  she  had 
against  Timea,  and  destiny  never  leaves  such  a  score  unsettled. 
Have  you  forgotten,  you  lovely  white  woman,  that  this  other  girl 
was  mistress  here  when  you  came;  that  she  was  a  rich  and  honored 
bride,  wooed  by  men  and  envied  by  women?  And  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  water  cast  you  on  these  shores,  misfortune  followed 
her — siie  was  made  a  beggar,  brought  to  shame,  spurned  by  her  be- 
trothed. It  was  not  your  fault,  but  it  was  owing  to  you — you 
brought  bad  luck;  it  sat  on  your  forehead,  between  your  meeting 
ej'ebrows,  and  brought  the  ship  to  destruction,  and  the  house  in 
which  you  set  foot;  it  ruins  those  who  injure  you,  as  well  as  those 
who  set  you  free.  And  you  are  not  afraid  to  sleep  under  the  same 
root  with  Athalie— this  roof! 

Since  Katschuka  came  to  the  house,  Athalie  had  controlled  her- 
self, and  treated  even  her  mother  kindly.  She  made  tea  for  her 
which  Frau  Sophie  liked,  especially  wi<h  plenty  of  rum  in  it — she 
made  it  herself;  and  was  very  good  to  the  servants  too,  treating 
them  also  to  tea,  which,  for  the  men  servants,  almost  might  have 
been  called  punch;  they  could  not  sa}-^  enough  for  her.  Frau  Sophie 
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guessed  the  reason  of  all  this  kindness— those  servile  natures  al- 
waj's  look  for  a  reason  if  tlic}'  receive  a  favor,  and  repay  it  with 
suspicion. 

"My  daughter  is  currying  favor  wiili  nic,  tliat  I  ma_y  go  with 
her  wiien  she  mairics;  slie  Unnvvs  noliiiiig  of  liousckecping — she 
can't  even  make  milk-soup.  Thal'.s  why  I  am  '  Dear  inanuna  " 
all  over  the  place,  and  get  tea  every  night;  as  if  I  did  not  know 
wliat  is  in  ni}' daughter  Athalie's  mind!"  bhe  will  soon  know 
even  more. 

Athalie  carried  her  snbmissivencss  to  rervility,  in  the  presence  of 
Timea  and  the  major.  Neither  by  look  nor  manner  did  she  betray 
Iter  former  claims.  When  he  came,  she  opened  the  door  with  a 
smile,  showed  him  in  to  Timea,  politely  took  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and,  when  she  left  the  room,  she  ndght  be  heard  singing  next 
door.     She  had  adopted  the  manners  of  a  maid-servant. 

Once  Timea  asked  her  to  play  a  duet,  on  which  Athalie  said, 
modestly,  that  she  had  forgotten  her  music — the  only  instrument 
she  could  play  on  now  was  the  chopping- board.  Since  the  great 
catastrophe,  Athalie  only  played  the  piano  when  she  knew  no  one 
could  hear. 

Do  not  your  nerves  shudder  when  this  woman  looks  you  in  the 
face?  does  not  your  blood  run  cold  when  she  stoops  to  kiss  your 
hand?  when  she  laces  your  boots,  is  it  not  as  if  a  snake  wound 
round  your  foot?  and  when  she  tills  your  glass,  does  it  not  occur 
to  you  to  look  what  maybe  in  it?  No,  no.  Timea  has  no  sus- 
picions; she  is  so  kind,  she  treats  Athalie  like  a  sister;  she  has  pre- 
pared a  dowry  of  a  hundred  thousand  gulden,  an.i  told  Athalie  so. 
Slie  wished  to  make  her  happy,  and  thought  she  could  console  her 
for  the  loss  of  her  first  betrotlied.  And  why  should  she  not  tliink 
so?  Athalie  herself  refused  him.  When  Timar  offered  her  the 
money  she  said,  "  I  will  never  have  anything  to  do  wi!h  the  man 
again,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next."  Timea  did  not  know  of 
the  visit  Athalie  liad  paid  by  night  to  her  betrothed,  when  .she  was 
sent  away  by  him  alone  and  rejected;  and  Tiiuea  did  not  know 
that  a  woman  will  give  rrp  the  man  she  hates  to  another  woman, 
even  less  willingly  than  the  one  she  loves;  that  a  ivoman's  hate  is 
only  love  turned  to  poison,  but  still  rcruains  love.  Katschuka,  how- 
ever, well  r-emembered  that  nocturnal  meeting;  and  therefore  he 
trembled  for  Timea,  but  dared  not  tell  her  so. 

Only  one  day  was  wanting  to  the  file  of  St.  Susanna.  Timea 
had  gradually  laid  aside  her  mourning,  as  if  it  was  hard  to  sepa- 
rate from  it  entirely,  and  as  if  she  wished  to  learn  gladness  slowly. 
First  she  allowed  white  lace  at  her  neck;  tlieu  she  changed  black 
for  dark  gray,  and  silk  for  wool;  then  white  stripes  apppai-ed  in 
tlie  gray;  and  at  last  only  the  cap  remained  of  the  monrnmg  for 
Michael  Levclinrz}'.  This  also  will  disappear  on  tho/r/<-dHy;  tlie 
beautiful  Valenciennes  cap  of  the  young  wife  is  aircaily  made,  and 
must  1)6  tried  on. 

An  unhicky  tit  of  vanity  induced  Timea  to  wait  to  do  this  till  the 
major  arrived.  For  a  young  widow  the  lace  cap  is  what  tlie  orange- 
blossoms  are  to  a  girl.  I'ut  the  major  was  late  because  the  white- 
rose  bouquet  was  late  in  arriving  from  Vienna:  this  was  the  sec 
ond  feic-day  bouquet  in  one  year.     A  whole  shoal  of  letters  and 
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botes  of  congratulation  had  arrived  for  Timea,  who  had  many  ac- 
quaintances far  and  near,  Timea  had  not  opened  a  single  one; 
they  lay  in  a  heap  in  a  silver  basket  on  Ihe  table,  many  of  tbem  di- 
rected by  children,  for  Timea  had  a  hundred  and  foriy  god-chil- 
dren in  Ihe  town  among  the  orphan  boys  and  girls.  She  would 
have  enjoyed  these  na'ive  letters,  but  her  thoughts  were  otherwise 
occupied. 

"  Look  what  a  comical  one  this  is!"  said  Athalie,  taking  up  one 
of  the  letters;  "  instead  of  a  seal, 'there  is  a  beetle  stuck  on  the 
wax." 

"  And  what  curious  ink  it  is!"  remarked  Timea.  "  Put  it  with 
the  others— we  will  read  it  to-morrow." 

Some  secret  voice  whispered  to  Timea  that  she  had  better  read  it 
to-day.     It  was  Dodi's  letter  which  was  put  aside. 

But  see,  here  comes  the  major; .  then  all  the  hundred  and  forty 
god-children  and  their  letters  were  forgotten,  and  Timea  ran  to 
meet  him.  Nine  years  ago  the  fortunate  bridegroom  had  brought 
a  splendid  red-rose  bouquet  to  another  bride. 

And  she  too  was  present;  and  possibly  the  great  mirror  into 
which  Athalie  had  cast  her  last  glance  on  her  bridal  dress  was  the 
same  which  now  stood  there. 

Timea  took  the  lovely  white  bouquet  from  the  major's  hand,  put 
it  in  a  splendid  Sevres  vase,  and  whispered  to  him,  "  Now  1  will 
give  you  something:  it  will  never  be  yours,  but  always  mine,  and 
yet  it  is  a  present  for  you."  The  pretty  enigma  issued  from  its 
box— it.  was  the  lace  cap. 

"  Oh,  how  charming!"  cried  the  major,  taking  it  in  his  hand. 
"  Shall  I  try  it  on  you?"  The  major's  words  died  on  his  lips — he 
looked  at  Athalie. 

Timea  stood  before  the  glass  with  childish  pleasure,  and  took  off 
her  widow's  cap;  then  she  grew  grave,  put  it  to  her  lips  and  iiissed 
it,  while  she  said  low  and  brokenly,  "  Poor  Michaell" — and  so  she 
laid  aside  the  last  token  of  her  widowhood. 

Herr  Katschuka  was  holding  the  white  cap. 

"  Give  it  me  that  I  may  try  it  on." 

"  Can  1  help  you?" 

The  hair  was  then  dressed  very  high,  so  that  Timea  required 
assistance. 

"  You  don't  know  how;  Athalie  will  be  so  good." 

Timea  spoke  quite  simply,  but  the  major  shuddered  at  the  pallor 
which  overflowed  Athalie's  face  at  the  words:  he  remembered  how 
Athalie  had  O' ce  said  to  Timea,  "  Come  and  put  on  my  bridal 
veil!"  And  perhaps  even  she  had  not  then  thought  what  venom 
lay  in  the  words.  Athalie  came  to  Timea  to  help  her  with  the  cap, 
which  required  to  be  fastened  with  pins  on  both  sides.  Athalie's 
hand  trembled— and  she  pricked  Timea's  head  with  one  of  the 
pins. 

_"  Oh,  you  stui)id  creature!"  cried  Timea,  jerking  her  head 
aside. 

The  same  words,  before  the  same  man! 

Timea  did  not  notice,  but  Herr  Katschuka  saw  what  a  flash  flew 
over  Athalie's  face — a  volcanic  outburst  of  diabolical  rage,  a  glow 
of  flaming  spite,  a  dark  cloud  of  purple  shame;  the  muscles  quiy. 
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erefl  as  if  the  face  was  a  nest  of  snakes  stirred  up  hy  a  rod.  What 
murderous  ej'es!  What  ronipressed  h'ps!  What  a  bottomless  depth 
of  passion  in  that  single  look,  'i'imea  regretted  her  hasty  word  al- 
most before  it  iiad  passed  her  lips,  and  hastened  to  atone  for  it. 
"  Don't  be  angry,  dear  'Thaly;  I  forgot  myself,"  shi-  said,  turning 
to  kiss  her.     "  You'li  forgive  nie — you  are  not  angry?" 

The  next  moment  Athalie  was  as  humble  as  a  mnid  who  lias 
done  some  damage,  and  began  in  a  flattering  tone,  "  Oh,  mj*  dear 
pretty  Timea,  don't  you  be  angry;  I  would  not  hurl  your  dear  lit- 
tle head  for  the  world.  How  sweet  you  look  in  your  cap,  just  like 
a  fairy!"     And  she  kissed  Timea's  shoulder. 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  major's  nerves. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  eve  of  the  fete  day  was  also  the  eve  of  the  wedding — a 
night  of  excitement.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  Tiraea's  room — they  had  so  much  to  talk  alK»ut. 

AVhat  do  they  say?  Flowers  only  can  understand  fiower-speech, 
the  stars  the  language  of  the  spheres,  one  pillar  of  Memnon  an- 
swers another,  the  dead  comprehend  the  Walkyrie,  sleep-walkers 
the  speech  of  the  moon — lovers  only  the  language  of  love.  And 
he  who  has  ever  known  this  sacred  emotion  will  not  profane  it,  but 
guard  it  like  a  secret  of  the  confessional.  Neither  the  wise  king  in 
his  marvelous  song,  nor  Ovid  in  his  love  elegies,  nor  Hatiz  in  his 
ardent  lays,  nor  Heine  in  his  poems,  nor  Petofi  in  his  "  Pearls  ot 
Love,"  can  describe  it — it  remains  one  of  the  secrets  of  eternity. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  noisy  company — all  the  house- 
hold. This  had  been  a  busy  day  with  preparations  for  the  morrow's 
feast — a  culinarj^  campaign;  the  press  of  work  had  lasted  till  late 
at  night :  then,  when  all  had  been  roasted  and  iced  according  lo 
orders,  Frau  Sophie  found  time  to  show  herself  lit)eral.  She  called 
together  her  staff,  and  bestowed  upon  them  all  the  good  things 
which  had  suffered  during  the  heat  of  the  fraj^ — for  this  was  un- 
avoidable: what  ought  to  have  risen  had  sunk  into  a  pancake; 
what  ought  to  have  jellied  had  melted  into  soup;  here  a  take  had 
stuck  to  the  mold  and  would  not  turn  out  whole;  there  a  scrap,  a 
cutting,  a  hambone,  a  piece  of  hare,  a  drumstick  of  pheasant  re- 
mained over.  All  which  could  not  be  sent  up  to  table  was  left  as 
a  rare  tidbit  for  the  servants,  and  they  could  boast  ot  having  tasted 
everything  before  the  gentry  were  served. 

But  where  was  Athalie? 

The  whispering  lovers  thought  she  was  with  her  mother,  amus- 
ing herself  in  the  kitchen.  There,  they  thought  she  was  of  course 
with  the  bridal  pair,  and  enjoying  the  bliss  of  being  a  silent  wit- 
ness of  their  happiness — or  perhaps  no  one  thought  of  her  at  all. 
And  yet  it  might  have  been  well  if  some  one  had  interrupted 
themselves  to  ask,  "  Where  is  Aihalie?" 

She  sat  alone  in  the  room  where  she  had  seen  Timea  for  the  first 
time.  The  old  furniture  had  long  l>een  replaced  by  new;  only  one 
embroidered  stool  remained  as  a  remembrance.    Athalie  was  sitting 
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on  it  when  Timar  entered,  in  company  with  the  pale  maiden. 
There  sat  Katschuka,  at  work  on  Athalie's  portrait,  over  which, 
while  he  gazed  at  Timea,  his  pencil  drew  a  long  line.  Athalie  sat 
alone  there  now.  The  portrait  had  long  ago  gone  to  the  lumber- 
room;  but  Athalie  seems  to  see  it  still,  and  the  30ung  lieuten- 
ant who  begged  her  with  his  tiattering  tongue  to  smile  a  little  and 
not  to  look  so  haughty. 

The  room  was  dark;  only  the  moon  shone  in.  but  it  would  soon 
go  down  behind  the  gable  of  the  tall  church  of  St.  Andrew. 

Athalie  reviewed  the  horrid  dream  called  life.  There  were 
wealth,  pride,  and  happiness  in  it:  flatterers  had  called  her  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Komorn,  the  queen,  and  pretended  to  adore  her; 
then  came  a  child  by  chance  into  the  house — a  ridiculous  creature, 
a  lifeless  shadow,  a  cold  doll,  made  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule,  to 
pass  the  time  away  by  pushing  it  about.  And  only  two  years  later, 
this  vagrant,  this  white  phantom,  this  reptile,  was  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  conquered  hearts,  turning  a  shipping- clerk,  by  the 
magic  of  her  marble  face,  into  his  master's  powerful  enemy,  into 
a  millionaire,  and  causing  the  betrothed  bridegroom  to  be  false  to 
his  troth. 

What  a  wedding-day  was  that!  The  bride,  recovering  from  her 
swoon,  found  herself  lying  alone  on  the  ground.  And  when  splen- 
dor and  homage  were  at  an  end,  she  longed  still  to  be  loved — loved 
in  secret  and  in  concealment.     This  too  was  denied  her. 

What  a  memory  was  that! — the  path  she  had  trodden  lo  the 
house  of  her  former  lover  and  back  again,  twice  in  the  darkness! 
her  vain  expectation  next  day!  how  she  had  counted  the  strokes  of 
the  clock,  amidst  the  noise  of  the  auction!  And  he  never  came! 
Then  long  years  of  painful  dissimulation,  of  disguised  humilia- 
tion! There  was  only  one  person  who  understood  her — who  knew 
that  the  balm  of  her  heart  was  to  see  her  rival  share  her  passion, 
and  fade  away  under  it. 

And  the  one  man  who  knew  to  his  cost  what  Athalie  really  w^as 
—the  only  hinderance  to  Timea's  happiness,  the  tinder  of  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  which  exercises  everywhere  a  malevolent  spell — 
that  one  man  finds  his  death  by  a  single  false  step  on  the  ice! 

And  then  happiness  comes  back  to  the  house,  and  no  one  is  mis- 
erable but  herself.  In  many  a  sleepless  night  the  bitter  cup  had 
tilled  drop  by  drop  up  to  the  brim;  only  one  was  wanting  to  make 
it  overflow;  and  that  last  drop  was  the  insulting  word,  "  You  stu- 
pid creature!  '  To  be  scolded  like  a  maid,  humbled  in  his  pres- 
ence! Athalie's  limbs  shook  wilh  fever.  What  was  now  going  on 
in  the  house?  They  were  preparing  for  the  morrow's  wedding.  In 
the  boudoir  whispered  the  betrothed  couple;  from  the  kitchen, 
even  through  all  the  doors,  came  the  noise  of  the  merry-making 
servants. 

±Jut  Athalie  never  heard  the  cheerful  din:  she  heard  only  the 
whisper.  .  .  .  She  had  snmething  to  do  during  the  night.  .  .  , 
There  was  no  light  in  the  room;  but  the  moon  shone  in,  and  gave 
light  enough  to  open  a  box  and  read  the  names  of  the  poisons  in- 
side it — the  unfailing  drugs  of  an  Eastern  poisoner.  Athalie  chose 
among  them,  and  smiled  to  herself.  What  a  good  jest  it  would  be 
U  to-iniorrow,  6(,t  the  moment  of  drinking  some  to?6t,  the  word^ 
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sliould  die  on  the  lips  of  the  feasting  guests!  if  each  saw  the  face 
of  his  neighbor  (urn  yellow  and  green;  if  they  all  sprung  up  cry- 
ing for  help,  and  began  a  demoniac  dance,  fit  to  make  Ihe  devil 
laugh;  if  the  bride's  lovely  face  petrified  into  real  marble,  and  the 
proud  biidegroom  made  grimaces  like  a  skuli! 

Ping!  ...  A  string  gone  in  the  piano!  Athalie  started  so  that 
she  dropped  what  she  held,  and  her  hands  twitched  convulsively. 
It  vvas  only  a  string,  coward!  Are  you  so  weak?  She  put  back 
the  poisons  in  her  box,  leaving  out  only  one,  and  that  not  a  deadly 
poison,  only  a  sleeping-draught.  The  first  idea  had  not  satisfied 
her;  that  triumph  would  not  suffice:  it  would  not  be  sufficient  re- 
venge for  "  You  stupid  creature!"  The  tiger  cares  not  for  a 
corpse,  he  must  have  warm  blood.  Some  one  will  have  to  fake 
poison,  but  that  is  only  herself — a  poison  not  to  be  bought  at  the 
chemist's:  it  lies  in  the  eye  of  St.  George's  dragon.  She  slipped 
noiselessly  out  to  go  to  the  hiding-place  whence  a  view  of  Timea's 
room  could  be  obtained.  The  sweet  murmurs  and  the  caressing 
looks  of  the  lovers  will  be  the  poison  she  must  absorb  in  order  to 
be  fully  prepared. 

The  major  was  about  to  take  leave,  and  held  Timea's  hand  in 
his.  Her  cheeks  were  so  rosy!  Was  any  more  deadly  poison 
needed?  They  did  not  speak  of  love,  and  yet  no  third  person  had 
a  right  to  listen.  The  bridegroom  asked  questions  allowed  to  no 
one  else.  "  Do  you  sleep  alone  here?"  he  asked,  with  tender  curi- 
osity, lifting  the  silken  hangings  of  the  bed. 

"  Yes,  since  1  became  a  widow." 

"  (And  before  too,"  whispered  Athalie,  behind  the  dragon.) 

The  bridegroom,  availing  himself  of  his  privileges,  pursued  his 
researches  in  the  bride's  room. 

"  Where  does  this  door  lead  to?" 

"  Into  an  anteroom  where  my  lady  visitors  take  off  their  cloaks; 
you  came  that  way  when  you  visited  me  the  first  time." 

"  And  the  other  little  door?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that— it  only  leads  to  my  dressing-room." 

"  Has  it  no  exit?" 

"  None;  the  water  comes  by  a  pipe  from  the  kitchen,  and  flows 
away  by  a  tap  to  the  basement." 

"  iVnd  this  third  door?" 

"  You  know  that  is  the  corridor  by  which  you  reach  the  princi- 
pal entrance." 

"  And  where  are  Ihe  servants  at  night?" 

"  The  females  sleep  near  the  kitclien,  and  the  men  in  the  base- 
ment. Over  my  bed  hang  two  bell-ropes,  of  which  one  goes  to  the 
women's  room  and  the  other  to  the  men's." 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  adjoining  room?" 

"  There  Sister  Athalie  and  Mamma  Sophie  sleep." 

"  Frau  Sophie  too?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  want  to  know  everything.  To-morrow 
it  will  all  be  differently  arranged." 

("  To-morrow?") 

"  And  do  you  lock  the  door  when  you  go  to  bed?" 

"  Never.  Why  should  I?  All  my  servants  love  rae,  and  are 
trustworthy;  the  front  door  is  barred,  and  I  am  safe  here." 
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"  Is  there  nowhere  a  secret  entrance  to  this  room?" 

"  Ha!  ha!  You  seem  to  lake  my  house  for  a  mysterious  Vene- 
tian palace!" 

("  Is  it  your  house?    Did  you  build  it?") 

"  Do,  to  please  me,  lock  all  your  doors  before  you  go  to  bed." 

("  He  seems  to  guess  what  we  shall  all  be  dreauringof  to-night.") 

Timea  smiled,  and  smoothed  away  the  frowu  from  the  bride- 
groom's grave  face. 

"  Well,  then,  for  your  sake  I  will  lock  all  my  doors  to-night." 

("  See  that  they  are  secure,"  whispered  the  dragon.) 

Then  followed  a  tender  embrace  and  a  long,  long  kiss. 

"  Do  you  pray,  my  beloved?" 

"  No;  for  the  good  God  in  whom  I  believe  watches  ever." 

("  How  if  He  slept  to-day?") 

**  Forgive  me,  dearest  Timea;  skepticism  does  not  become  a  wom- 
an. Her  adornment  is  piety;  leave  the  rest  to  men.  Pray  to- 
night." 

"  You  know  1  was  a  Moslem,  and  was  never  taught  to  pray." 

"  But  now  j'ou  are  a  Christian,  and  our  prayen;  are  beautiful. 
Take  your  prayer-book  to-night." 

"  Yes,  for  your  sake  I  will  learn  to  pray." 

The  major  found  in  the  book  of  devotion  Timar  had  once  given 
his  wife,  the  "  praj^er  for  brides." 

"  I  will  learn  it  by  heart  to-night." 

"  Yes,  do  so — do  so!" 

Timea  read  it  aloud.  Athalie  felt  a  diabolical  rage  in  her  heart. 
The  man  will  be  discovering  the  secret  in  the  wall;  he  will  keep 
Timea  up  praying  all  night.     Curses,  curse.s  on  the  pra3^er-book! 

When  the  major  left  the  anteroom,  Athalie  was  already  there. 
Timea  called  from,  her  room  to  light  the  major  to  the  door,  think- 
ing there  would  be  a  servant  there  as  usual;  but  to  daj',  as  we 
know,  they  were  engaged  in  anticipating  the  morrow's  feast. 
Athalie  took  the  candle  which  stood  outside,  and  lighted  the  major 
along  the  dark  passage.  The  happy  bridegroom  had  no  eyes  for 
any  other  woman's  face — he  saw  only  Timea,  and  thought  it  was 
the  maid-servant  who  opened  the  door  for  him.  He  wished  to  be 
generous,  and  pressed  a  silver  thaler  into  Athalie's  hand;  then  he 
started  as  he  recogni5:ed  the  voice. 

"  1  kiss  j'our  hand,  kind  sir." 

"  Is  it  you,  fraulein?  A  thousand  pardons!  1  did  not  recognize 
you  in  the  darkness." 

"  No  consequence,  Herr  Major." 

"  Pardon  my  blindness,  and  give  me  back  the  insulting  present, 
I  beg." 

Athalie  drew  back  with  a  mocking  bow,  hiding  the  hand  which 
held  the  thaler  behind  her.  "  I  wilfgive  it  you  back  to-morrow- 
leave  it  with  me  till  then;  I  have  fairly  earned  it." 

Herr  Katschuka  swore  at  his  stupidity.  Tlie  inexplicable  load 
he  felt  on  his  spirits  seemed  to  have  redoubled  in  weight.  When 
he  reached  the  street,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  go  home,  but  went 
toward  the  main  guard  and  said  to  the  officer  on  duty,  "My 
friend,  I  invite  you  to  my  wedding  to-morrow;  be  so  good  as  to  let 
jne  share  your  watch  to-night— let  us  go  the  rounds  together." 
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In  the  servants'  hall  there  wns  g'eaf  fun.  As  the  major  iiarl 
rung  for  the  porter  when  he  Ic-fl,  the  mistress  was  known  to  be 
alone,  and  lier  miiid  went  up  to  ask  for  orders.  Timea  thought 
she  was  the  one  who  had  shown  the  major  out,  and  told  her  to  go 
to  bed— she  would  undress  herself;  so  the  maid  went  back  to  the 
others. 

"  If  only  we  had  a  drop  of  punch  now,"  said  the  porter,  thrust- 
ing the  door-key  into  his  pocket. 

As  if  by  magic,  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Fraulein  Athalie, 
l>earing  a  tray  of  steaming  ghi.sse.=,  wliich  clinked  cheerfully  to- 
gether. "  Long  live  our  dear  young  lady  I"  cried  every  one. 
Athalie  .set  the  tray  on  the  table  with  a  smile.  Among  the  glf.sscs 
stood  a  basin  full  of  sugar  ^ell  rublx:d  over  with  orange  rind, 
which  made  it  yellow  and  aromatic.  Frau  Sophie  liked  her  tea 
made  in  that  way,  witli  pltnt}' of  rum  and  orange-sugar,  "Are 
you  not  going  to  join  us?"  .she  asked  her  daughter. 

"  Thanks:  I  liad  my  tea  with  our  gracious  lady.  My  head  achr£, 
and  I  .shall  go  to  bed."  She  wi.shed  her  mother  good-night,  and 
told  the  servants  to  go  to  bed  in  good  time,  as  they  must  get  up 
early  next  day.  They  fell  eagerly  on  the  punch,  and  found  it  per- 
fectly delicious.  Only  Frau  Sophie  did  not  like  ii.  "When  she  had 
tasted  the  first  spof)nful.  she  turned  up  her  nose.  "  This  tastes  just 
like  the  poppy  syrup  that  bad  nurses  give  the  wakeful  babies  at 
night."  It  wasso  unpleasant  to  her  that  she  could  not  lake  any 
more,  but  gave  it  to  the  cook's  boj',  who  had  never  tasted  any- 
thing so  good  before.  She  said  she  was  tired  with  her  day's  work, 
and  conjured  the  household  not  to  oversleep  ihemi-elves,  and  to 
take  care  no  cat  got  into  the  larder;  then  she  .said  good-night,  and 
followed  Athalie. 

"When  she  entered  their  bedroom,  Athalie  was  already- in  bed. 
The  curtains  were  drawn;  she  knew  Athalie's  way  of  turning  her 
back  to  the  room  and  putting  her  head  under  the  clothes.  She 
hastened  to  get  into  bed. 

But  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  taste  of  that  single  spoonful  of 
punch,  wliich  spoiled  her  enjoyment  of  the  wliole  supper.  After 
she  had  put  out  the  light,  .she  leaned  on  her  elbow  and  looked  to- 
ward the  figure  in  the  other  bed.  She  locked,  till  at  last  her  eyes 
clo.sed  and  she  fell  asleep.  Her  dreams  carried  her  back  to  the 
servants'  hall.  Slie  seemi  d  to  see  them  all  asleep  there— the  coach- 
man stretched  on  tire  long  bench,  the  footman  willi  his  head  on  the 
table,  the  groom  on  the  ground,  using  an  overturned  chair  as  a  pil- 
low, the  cook  on  the  settle,  the  hou.semaid  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
cook's  boy  under  the  table.  Before  each  his  empty  glass;  she 
alone  had  not  drunk  hers.  She  dreamed  that  Athalie,  with  bare 
feet  and  in  her  night  drcs,  crefit  up  behind  her  and  said  in  her 
ear,  "  Whv  don't  you  drink  your  punch,  dear  mamma?  Do  you 
want  more' sugar  ?''^  and  filled  "the  gla.ss  with  sugar  up  to  the  brim. 
But  she  noticed  the  rejmlsive  smell.  "  I  don't  want  it!"  she  said 
in  her  dream.  However,  Athalie  held  the  steaming  glass  to  her 
mouth.  She  turned  awav,  and  pushed  the  glass  from  her,  and  with 
that  movement  she  upset  the  bottle  of  water  which  stood  on  the 
table  beside  her,  and  all  the  water  poured  into  the  bed.  That 
fhoroughly  awoke  her. 
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And  still  she  seemed  to  see  Athalie  before  her  with  threatening 
looks.  "Are  you  awake,  Athalie?'  she  asked,  uneasily;  no  an- 
swer. She  listened;  the  sleeper  could  not  be  heard  to  breathe. 
Sophie  got  up  and  went  to  Athalie 's  bed;  it  was  empty.  She  could 
not  trust  her  eyes  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  felt  with  her  hands:  no 
one  there.  "  Athalie,  where  are  you?"  she  murmured,  anxiously. 
Receiving  no  answer,  a  nameless  horror  numbed  her  limbs.  She 
felt  blind  and  dumb;  she  could  not  even  scream.  She  listened,  and 
then  fancied  she  was  deaf:  neither  inside  nor  out  was  there  the 
faintest  sound.     Where  could  Athalie  be? 

Atlialie  was  in  the  secret  room — slie  had  been  there  a  long  time. 

The  patience  of  that  woman,  to  be  so  long  learning  the  prayer 
by  heart!  At  last  Timea  shut  the  book  and  sighed  deeply.  Then 
she  took  the  candle  and  looked  to  see  that  all  the  doors  were  locked. 
She  looked  behind  the  curtains;  her  bridegroom's  words  had  im- 
planted fear  in  her  breast,  and  she  looked  round  carefully  to  see  if 
any  one  could  get  in.  Then  she  went  to  the  dressing-table,  took 
down  her  plaits,  wound  her  thick  hair  round  and  round  her  head, 
and  put  a  net  over  it.  She  was  not  free  from  vanity,  this  young 
creature:  that  her  hands  and  arms  might  be  white,  she  rubbed 
them  with  salve  and  put  on  long  gloves.  Then  she  undressed,  but 
before  she  lay  down  she  went  beliind  the  bed,  opened  a  closet,  and 
took  out  a  sword-hilt  with  a  broken  blade;  looking  tenderly  at  it, 
she  pressed  it  to  her  breast.  Then  she  put  it  under  her  pillow; 
she  always  slept  with  it  there.  Athalie  saw  it  all.  Timea  ex- 
tinguished the  light,  and  Athalie  saw  no  more;  she  only  heard  the 
clock  tick,  and  had  the  patience  to  wait. 

She  guesses  when  sleep  will  close  Timea's  eyes— that  is  the  time. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  seems  like  an  eternity;  at  last  the  clock  strikes 
one.  The  picture  of  St.  George  with  his  dragon  (which  is  by  no 
means  dead)  moves  aside,  and  Athalie  comes  out,  barefoot,  so  that 
no  sound  is  heard.  It  is  quite  dark  in  tbe  room — the  shutters  are 
shut  and  curtains  drawn;  her  groping  hand  finds  Timea's  pillow; 
she  feels  underneath,  and  a  cold  object  meets  her  hand.  It  is  the 
sword-hilt.  What  hell  fire  runs  through  her  veins  from  the  cold 
steel!  she  too  presses  it  to  her  heart.  She  draws  the  edge  of  the 
blade  through  her  lips  and  feels  how  sharp  it  is.  But  it  is  too 
dark  to  see  the  sleeper — one  can  not  even  hear  her  gentle  breath- 
ing; the  blow  must  be  well  aimed,  and  Athalie  bends  her  head  to 
listen. 

The  sleeper  moves,  and  sighs  aloud  in  her  dream,  "  Oh,  ray  God!" 
Then  Athalie  strikes  in  the  direction  of  the  sigh.  But  the  blow 
was  not  mortal :  Timea  had  covered  her  head  with  her  right  arm, 
and  the  sword  only  hit  that,  though  the  sharp  steel  cut  through  the 
glove  and  wounded  her  hand.  She  started  up  and  rose  on  her 
knees  in  the  bed;  then  a  second  blow  caught  her  head,  but  the 
thick  hair  blunted  it,  and  the  sword  only  cut  the  forehead  down  to 
the  eyebrow. 

Now  Timea  seized  the  blade  with  her  left  hand.  "  Murderer!" 
she  screamed,  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  while  the  sharp  edge  cut  the 
inside  of  her  left  hand,  she  caught  the  enemy  with  her  wounded 
right  hand  by  the  hair,  She  felt  it  was  a  woman's,  and  now  knew 
who  was  bfiore  i^ier. 
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Tliere  arc  critical  moments  in  which  the  mind  traverses  a  chain 
of  thought  with  lightning  speed:  this  is  Athalie;  her  mother  is 
next  door;  they  want  to  murder  her  out  ot  revenge  and  jealousy; 
it  would  be  vain  to  call  for  help,  it  is  a  struggle  for  life.  Timea 
screamed  no  more,  but  collected  all  iier  strength  in  order,  with  her 
wounded  hand,  to  draw  down  her  enemy's  head  and  get  the  mur- 
derous weapon  from  her. 

Timea-  was  strong,  and  a  murderer  never  puts  forth  his  full 
strength.  They  struggled  silently  in  the  darkness,  the  carpet  dead- 
ening their  footfalls.  Suddenly  a  cry  sounded  from  the  next  room. 
"  Murder!"  screamed  the  voice  of  Frau  Sophie:  at  the  sound 
Athalie's  strength  gave  way. 

Her  victim's  blood  streamed  over  her  face.  In  the  next  room 
was  heard  the  sound  of  falling  glass;  through  the  broken  window 
Fiaii  Sophie's  screeching  voice  was  heard  resounding  down  the 
quiet  street,  "  Murder,  murder!" 

Athalie  let  go  the  sword  in  terror,  and  put  up  both  hands  to 
loosen  Timea's  lingers  from  her  hair:  now  she  is  the  one  attacked 
and  she  the  one  alarmed.  When  she  got  lier  hair  free,  she  pushed 
Timea  away,  flew  to  the  opening  of  the  hiding  place,  and  drew  the 
picture  gently  over  the  entrance. 

Timea  tottered  forward  a  few  steps  with  the  sword  in  her  hand, 
and  then  fell  swooning  on  the  carpet. 

At  Frau  Sophie's  cry,  double-quick  march  was  heard  in  the 
street — the  patrol  was  coming — the  major  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
house.  Frau  Sophie  knew  him  and  called  out,  "  Quick,  quick! 
they  are  killing  Timea!"  The  major  tore  at  the  bell,  thundered  at 
the  door,  but  no  one  came;  the  soldiers  tried  to  burst  it  in,  but  it 
was  too  strong  and  would  not  give  way.  "  Wake  the  servants," 
shouted  the  major.  Frau  Soiiliie  ran,  with  the  courage  born  of 
great  fear,  through  the  dark  rooms  and  passages,  knocking  up 
against  doors  and  furniture,  till  she  came  to  the  servants'  rooms. 
Her  dream  had  come  true.  The  whole  household  lay  asleep:  a 
burned-down  candle  flickered  on  the  table,  and  threw  uncanny 
shadows  on  the  grotesque  group. 

"  There  are  murderers  in  the  house!"  screamed  Frau  Sophie,  in 
a  voice  quivering  with  terror;  the  only  answer  was  a  heavy  snore. 
She  shook  some  of  the  sleepers,  called  them  by  name,  but  tliey  oidy 
sunk  back  without  waking  up.  Blows  could  be  heard  on  the  house 
door.  The  porter  too  was  asleep,  but  the  key  was  in  his  pocket; 
Frau  Sophie  got  it  out  with  great  ditlicultj,  and  ran  through  the 
dark  passages,  down  the  dark  stairs,  and  along  the  dack  hall  to 
open  the  door,  while  the  fearful  thouglit  went  with  her- -how  if 
she  were  to  meet  the  murderer?  and  an  even  more  frightful  doubt 
pursued  her — suppose  she  should  recognize  that  murderer? 

At  last  she  got  to  the  door,  found  the  key-hole,  and  opened  it.  A 
bright  light  burst  i  i — there  was  the  military  patrol  and  the  town- 
watchmen  with  their  lanterns.  The  captain  of  the  guard  had 
come,  and  the  nearest  army-surgeon,  all  only  half  dressed  in  the 
first  clothes  they  could  And,  with  a  pistol  or  a  naked  sword  in  their 
hand. 

Herr  Katscbuka  rushed  up  the  steps  straight  to  the  door  which 
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led  to  Timea's  room— it  was  locked  on  the  inside:  lie  put  his  shoul- 
der against  it  and  burst  the  lock. 

Timea  lay  before  him  on  the  ground,  covered  with  blood,  and 
unconscious.  The  niajur  raised  her  and  carried  her  to  the  bed. 
The  surgeon  examined  the  wounds,  and  said  none  of  Ihem  was 
dangerous,  the  lady  had  only  fainted.  As  soon  as  his  anxiety  for 
his  beloved  one  was  relieved,  the  thirst  for  vengeance  awoke  in  the 
major — "  Where  is  the  murderer?"  "  Singular,"  said  the  officer; 
"  all  the  doors  were  locked  inside— how  could  any  one  get  in,  and 
how  could  he  get  out?"  Nowhere  was  there  a  suspicious  mark; 
even  the  instrument  of  murder,  the  broken  sword,  a  treasure  kept 
hy  Timea  herself,  and  generally  put  away  in  a  velvet  box,  lay  blood- 
stained on  the  ground.  The  ofhcial  physician  now  arrived:  "  Let 
us  examine  the  servants."  They  all  hiy  sound  asleep,  and  the  doc- 
tor found  that  none  of  them  was  shamming:  they  were  all 
drugged.     Who  could  have  done  it? 

Her  mother  gazed  at  him  in  silence  and  could  not  answer.  She 
did  not  know.  The  captain  opened  the  door  of  Athalie's  room, 
and  they  all  went  in,  Frau  Sophie  following  half  fainting;  she 
knew  the  bed  must  be  empty. 

Athalie  was  in  bed  and  asleep.  Her  white  night-dress  was  but- 
toned up  to  her  neck,  her  hair  fastened  into  an  embroidered  cap, 
her  lovely  hands  lay  on  the  q[uilt.  Face  and  hands  were  clean, 
and  she  slept. 

Frau  Sophie  leaned  stupefied  against  the  wall  \\hen  she  saw 
Athalie.     "  She  too  has  been  drugged,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  army-surgeon  came  up  and  felt  her  pulse:  it  was  calm.  No 
muscle  moved  on  her  face,  no  quiver  betrayed  her  consciousness. 

She  could  deceive  every  one  by  her  marvelous  self-control;  all 
but  one — the  man  M'hose  beloved  she  had  tried  to  mui'der. 

"  Is  she  really  asleep?"  asked  the  major. 

"  Feel  her  hand,"  said  the  doctor;  "  it  is  quite  cool  and  calm." 

Athalie  felt  the  major  take  hold  of  her  hand.  "  But  just  look, 
doctor,"  said  he;  "  if  you  look  closel}^  you  will  see  under  the  nails 
of  this  beautiful  hand — fresh  blood!" 

At  these  words  Athalie's  fingers  suddenly  clinched,  and  the  ma- 
jor felt  as  if  eagle's  claws  were  runninginto  his  hand.  She  laugh- 
ed aloud  and  threw  off  the  bedclothes.  Completely  dressed,  she 
sprung  up,  looked  the  astonished  men  proudly  up  and  down,  cast  a 
triumphant  glance  at  the  major,  and  threw  a  contemptuous  look  at 
her  mother. 

The  poor  woman  could  not  bear  it,  and  sunk  fainting  to  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE     LAST      STAB. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Komorn  Court,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing trials  is  that  of  Athalie  Biazovics.  The  woman's  defense  was 
masterly;  she  denied  everything,  knew  how  to  disprove  every- 
thing, and  when  they  thought  lliey  had  caught  her,  she  managed 
to  throw  such  mystery  over  it  all,  that  her  judges  knew  not  where 
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to  have  her.  Why  slioulil  she  nrmrder  Timea?  She  was  herself 
engaged,  and  had  good  piospects,  while  Timea  was  her  bene- 
factress, and  had  promised  her  a  rich  dowry. 

Then,  too,  no  traces  of  the  murder  coukl  be  found  except  in 
Timoa's  room.  Nowhere  was  a  bloody  rag  or  handkerchief  to  be 
found — not  even  the  ashes  of  anything  vvliich  could  have  been 
l)urned.  Wlio  had  drugged  tiie  servants  coukl  not  be  ascertained. 
The  household  had  supped  together,  and  among  the  various  sweets 
and  foreign  fruits  there  might  have  been  something  which  stupe- 
fied them.  Not  a  drop  of  the  suspected  punch  was  to  be  found; 
even  tlie  glasses  which  had  held  it  were  all  washed  out  when  I  he 
patrol  entered. 

Athalie  maintained  that  she  also  had  taken  something  that  even- 
ing which  tasted  peculiar,  and  that  she  had  fallen  so  fast  asleep 
that  the  neither  heard  her  mother's  cry  nor  the  noises  afterward, 
and  only  awoke  when  the  mnjor  touched  her  hand.  The  one  per- 
son who  had  found  her  bed  empty  half  an  hour  before  was  her 
own  mother,  who  could  not  give  evidence  against  her.  Her 
strongest  point  was  that  Timea  had  locked  all  the  doors,  and  was 
found  insensible.  IIow  could  a  murderer  get  in  and  get  out  again? 
And  if  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  murder,  why  should  she  be 
suspected  more  than  the  rest  ? 

The  major  remained  with  Timea  till  late  at  night;  perhaps  if  he 
left,  some  one  might  creep  into  the  room  again.  They  did  not  even 
know  whether  the  assassin  was  man  or  woman.  The  only  one  who 
knew,  Timea,  did  not  betray  it,  but  kept  to  her  assertion  that  she 
could  not  remember  anything  about  it;  her  alarm  had  been  so 
great  that  everything  had  faded  from  her  memory  like  a  dream. 

She  could  not  accuse  Athalie,  and  was  not  even  confronted  with 
her. 

Timea  was  still  crippled  by  her  wounds,  which  healed  slowlj'j 
but  the  shock  to  her  nerves  was  more  serious  than  the  bodily  in- 
jury, and  she  trembled  for  Athalie.  Since  that  dreadful  night  she 
was  never  left  alone— a  doctor  and  a  nurse  M'atched  her  by  turns. 
By  day  the  major  hardly  left  her  side,  and  the  magistrate  often 
visited  her  in  order  to  cross-examine  her;  but  as  soon  as  Athalie 
was  mentioned,  Timea  was  silent,  and  not  another  word  could  be 
extracted  from  her. 

The  doctor  adeised  at  last  that  she  should  hear  some  amusing 
reading  aloud.  Timea  had  left  her  bed,  and  sat  up  to  receive  vis- 
itors. 

Ilerr  Katschuka  proposed  to  open  the  birthday  letters  which  had 
been  put  aside  on  that  eventful  day.  That  would  be  as  good  as 
anything — the  na'ive  congratulations  of  the  godchildren  to  the 
miraculously  saved  lady,  which  no  one  had  yet  read.  Timea's 
hands  were  still  bandaged.  Ilcrr  Katschuka  opened  the  letters 
and  read  them  aloud.  The  magistrate,  too,  was  present.  The  pa- 
tient's face  brightened  during  the  reading,  which  seemed  to  do  her 
good. 

"  What  a  curious  seal  this  is,"  said  the  major,  as  he  took  up  a 
letter  which  had  a  golden  beetle  stuck  on  the  wax. 

"  Very  otkl,"  said  Timea;  "  I  noticed  It  too." 

The  major  opeaed  if.    After  he  had  read  the  first  line—"  Gra- 
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cious  lad5%  there  is  in  your  room  a  picture  of  St.  George  " — the 
words  stuck  in  his  throat,  his  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  while  he  read 
on,  his  lips  turned  blue,  and  cold  stweat  stood  on  his  brow:  sud- 
denly he  threw  the  letter  from  him,  and  rushed  like  a  madman  to 
the  picture,  burst  it  in  with  his  tist,  and  tore  it  and  its  heavy  frame 
from  the  wall.  There  behind  it  yawned  the  dark  depths  of  the 
secret  chamber. 

The  major  dashed  into  the  darkness,  and  returned  in  a  moment 
with  the  evidence  of  the  murder — Athalie's  bloody  nightdress— in 
his  hand.  Timea  hid  her  face  in  horror.  The  magistrate  picked 
up  the  letter,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  took  possession  of  the 
proofs. 

Other  things  were  found  in  this  hiding-place:  the  box  of  poisons, 
and  Athalie's  diary,  with  the  frightful  confessions  whi(  h  threw 
light  on  her  soul's  dark  abj'sses,  as  the  phosphoric  mollusks  do  in 
the  coral  forests  of  the  sea.  What  monsters  dwell  there!  Timea 
forgets  her  wounds;  with  clasped  hands  she  implores  the  gentle- 
men, the  doctor,  the  magistrate,  and  her  betrothed  too,  to  tell  no 
one,  and  keep  the  whole  thing  secret.  But  that  would  be  impossi- 
ble; the  proofs  are  in  the  hands  of  justice,  and  there  is  no  longer 
hope  for  Athalie  except  in  God's  mercy.  And  Timea  can  no  longer 
disregard  the  legal  summons:  as  soon  as  she  can  leave  her  room, 
she  must  appear  in  court  and  be  confronted  with  AHialie.  This 
was  a  cruel  task.  Even  now  she  would  only  say  that  she  remem- 
bered nothing  about  the  murderous  attack. 

The  marriage  with  the  major  had  to  be  hurried  on,  for  Timea 
was  to  appear  in  court  as  Katschuka's  wife.  As  soon  as  her  health 
allowed,  the  wedding  took  place  quite  privately,  without  any  fes- 
tivity, without  guests  or  banquet.  Onl}^  the  clergyman  and  the 
witnesses,  the  magistrate  and  the  doctor,  were  present.  No  other 
visitors  were  admitted. 


Human  justice  would  not  spare  her  the  painful  scene:  once 
again  she  had  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  hpr  murderess. 
Athalie  had  no  dread  of  this  meeting,  but  awaited  with  impatience 
the  moment  when  her  victim  would  appear.  If  with  no  other 
weapon,  she  wished  by  her  eyes  to  inflict  one  more  stab  on  Timea's 
heart.  But  she  started  when  the  official  said — "  Call  Emerich 
Katschuka's  wife!" 

Katschuka's  wife!  Already  married  to  him!  But  in  spite  of 
that  she  showed  unconcealed  satisfaction  when  Timea  entered,  and 
Athalie  saw  the  face  paler  than  ever,  the  red  line  over  the  marble 
forehead,  the  scar  from  the  murderous  blow;  this  memento  was 
from  her.  Her  lovely  bosom  swelled  with  joy  when  Timea  was 
required  to  swear  in  the  name  of  the  living  God  that  she  would 
answer  truly,  and  all  she  said  was  true,  and  when  Timea  drew  off 
her  glove  and  raised  her  hand,  so  that  the  disfiguring  scar  of  a 
frightful  sword-cut  was  visible.  That,  too,  was  a  wedding-present 
from  Athalie.  And  Timea  swore  with  that  maimed  and  trembling 
hand  that  she  had  forgotten  everything,  and  could  not  even  re- 
member whether  the  murderer  viith  whom  she  had  struggled  was  a, 
man  or  a  woman. 
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"Fcol!"  muttered  Athalie  between  her  teeth.  (Did  they  aot 
struggle  hand  to  hand?)  "  What  I  dared  lo  do,  you  dare  not  even 
accuse  me  of." 

"  We  are  not  asking  that,"  said  the  president.  "  We  only  ask 
you,  Did  this  letter,  in  a  child's  writing,  and  sealed  with  a  beetle, 
really  come  to  you  by  post,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  attack? 
Was  it  tlien  sealed,  and  did  no  one  know  its  contents?" 

Timea  answered  all  these  questions  calmly  with  Yes  or  No. 

Then  the  president  turned  to  Athalie— "  Now  listen,  Athalie 
Brazovics,  to  tlie  contents  of  this  letter: — 

"  '  Gr.\cious  Lady.— There  is  in  your  room  a  picture  of  St. 
George  on  the  wall.  Tliis  picture  covers  a  hiding-place,  to  which 
the  entrance  lies  through  the  lumber-room.  Have  this  hole  walled 
up,  and  watch  over  your  valual;le  life.  Long  and  happy  may  it  be. 

DODI.'  " 

And  then  the  president  raised  a  cloth  from  the  table.  Under  it 
lay  the  accusers  of  Athalie — the  bloody  night-dress,  the  box  of 
poisons,  and  the  diary. 

Athalie  uttered  a  scream  like  a  mortally  wounded  animal,  and 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  when  she  took  them  away, 
that  face  was  no  longer  pale,  but  fiery  red.  Siie  had  a  narrow 
black  ribbon  round  her  neck:  she  tore  it  off  now  with  her  two 
bands,  and  threw  it  away,  as  if  to  bare  the  lovely-  neck  for  the 
headsman,  or  perhaps  rather  to  utter  more  easily  what  now  burst 
from  her. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true  I  tried  to  kill  you,  and  1  am  onlj'  .sorry  I  did  not 
succeed.  You  have  been  the  curse  of  my  life,  you  pale  faced 
ghost!  Through  you  I  have  incurred  eternal  damnation.  I  tried 
to  kill  3'ou — 1  owed  it  to  myself.  See  now,  there  was  enough  poi- 
son to  send  a  whole  wedding  company  into  eternity;  but  I  i(  nged 
for  your  blood.  You  are  not  dead,  but  my  thirst  is  quencheii,  and 
I  can  die  now.  But  before  the  executioner's  ax  severs  my  head 
from  my  body,  I  will  give  your  heart  one  more  stab,  fioni  which  it 
will  never  be  healed,  and  whose  torture  shall  disturb  your  sweetest 
embraces.  I  swearl  hear  me,  oh,  God!  hear  me,  ye  saints  and 
angels,  and  devils!  all  ye  in  heaven  and  earth!— be  gracious  to  me 
only  so  far  as  1  speak  what  is  true."  And  the  raving  woman 
sunk  on  her  knees,  and  threw  up  her  hands,  calling  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness.  "  I  swear!  I  swear  that  this  secret— the  secret 
of  the  hidden  door — was  only  known  to  one  person  besides  myself, 
and  that  one  was  ]\IicirAEi,  Timak  Levetinczy.  The  day  after 
he  learned  this  secr-et  from  me  he  disappeared.  It  any  one  has 
•told  this,  then  jMrcnAEi.  Timak  Levetinczy  did  not  die  next 
DAY  !  He  lives  still,  and  you  can  look  for  your  first  husband's 
return.  So  he1[)  me  God,  it  is  true  that  Timar  lives!  He  \shoni 
we  buried  in  his  stead  was  a  thief  who  had  stolen  his  clothes.  And 
now  live  on  with  this  stab  in  your  heart. " 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PENITENT  IN   "  MARIA-NOSTRA." 

The  court  sentenced  Athalie  to  death  for  attempted  murder.  The 
king's  mercy  commuted  this  sentence  into  imprisonment  for  life  in 
the  penitentiary  of  "  Maria- Nostra. " 

Athalie  still  lives.  Forty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  she 
must  be  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  her  defiant  spirit  is  unbroken; 
she  is  obstinate,  silent,  and  unrepentant.  When  tlie  other  prisoners 
are  taken  to  church  on  Sundays,  she  is  locked  into  her  cell,  because 
it  is  feared  that  she  might  disturb  the  devotions  of  the  rest.  Once 
when  she  was  forced  to  go  there,  she  yelled  out  to  the  priest 
"  Liar!"  and  spat  on  the  altar. 

At  various  times  during  this  period  great  acts  of  amnesty  have 
been  passed,  and  on  national  festivals  hundreds  of  prisoners  have 
been  liberated,  but  this  one  woman  was  never  recommended  to 
mercy.  Those  who  advised  her  to  repent  in  order  to  secure  a  pardon 
received  the  reply,  "  As  soon  as  I  am  free  I  will  kill  that  woman!" 

She  says  it  still;  but  she  whom  she  hates  has  long  fallen  into 
dust,  after  suffering  for  many  years  from  that  last  stab  inflicted  on 
her  poor  sick  heart. 

After  the  wordS;  "  Timar  still  lives,"  she  never  could  be  happy 
again:  like  a  cold  phantom  it  overshadowed  her  joy;  her  hus- 
band's kisses  were  forever  poisoned  to  her.  And  when  she  felt  the 
approach  of  death,  she  had  herself  taken  to  Levetinczy,  that  she 
might  not  be  placed  in  the  tomb  where  God  knows  who  moldered- 
away  under  Timar's  name.  There  she  sought  out  a  quiet  willow- 
grove  on  the  Danube  shore,  in  the  part  nearest  to  where  her  father, 
Ali  Tschorbadschi,  rested  at  the  bottom  of  the  river:  as  near  to  the 
ownerless  island  as  if  some  secret  instinct  drew  her  there.  From 
her  grave  the  island  rock  was  visible. 

No  blessing  rested  on  the  wealth  Timar  left  behind  him. 

The  only  son  Timea  bore  to  her  second  husband  was  a  great 
spendthrift:  in  his  hands  the  fabulous  wealth  vanished  as  quickly 
as  it  had  grown,  and  Timea's  grandson  lives  on  the  pension  he  re- 
ceives from  the  fund  bequeathed  by  Timar  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
nobles.     This  is  all  that  is  left  of  his  gigantic  propert}^ 

On  the  site  of  his  Komorn  palace  stands  another  building,  and 
the  Levetinczy  tom.b  has  been  removed  on  account  of  the  fortifica- 
tions.    Of  all  the  former  splendor  and  riches  not  a  trace  remains. 
*******  * 

And  what  is  passing  meanwhile  on  the  ownerless  island?" 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

NOBODY. 


Since  Timar's  disappearance  from  Komorn  forty  years  had 
passed.  I  was  in  the  alphabet- class  when  we  schoolboys  went  to 
the  funeral  of  the  rich  lord,  of  whom  people  said  afterward  he  was 
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perhaps  not  dead,  only  disappeared.  Among  the  people  the  belief 
was  strong  that  Timar  lived,  and  would  some  da}'  reappear;  possi- 
bly Athalie's  words  had  set  this  idea  afloat — at  any  rate,  public 
opinion  was  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

Tlie  features,  too,  of  the  lovelj'  lady  came  before  me,  whom 
evciV  Sunday  1  admired  as  she  sat  near  the  organ;  her  seat  was  the 
neaiest  in  the  pew  to  the  plianrel.  She  was  so  radiant  wiih  beauty 
and  yet  so  gentle.  I  well  remember  the  excitement  wlien  it  was 
reported  that  a  companion  of  this  beautiful  woman  had  tried  to 
murder  her  in  the  night.  1  saw  the  condemned  prisoner  taken  to 
the  place  of  execution  in  the  headsman's  cart;  it  was  said  that  she 
would  be  beheaded.  She  had  on  a  gray  gown  with  black  ribbons, 
and  sat  with  her  back  to  the  driver;  before  her  was  a  priest  hold- 
ing a  crucifix.  The  market-women  overwhelmed  her  with  abuse, 
and  spat  at  her;  but  she  gazed  indifferently  before  her,  and  noticed 
nothing. 

The  people  thronged  round  the  cart;  curious  boys  hurried  in 
troops  to  see  the  lovely  head  separated  from  the  neck.  I  looked 
on  fearfully  from  a  closed  window— oh,  dear,  if  she  had  looked  at 
me  by  chance!  An  hour  later  the  crowd  returned  grumbling;  liicy 
were  disappointed  that  the  beautiful  criminal  had  been  respited. 
She  had  only  been  taken  up  on  to  the  scaffold,  and  there  informed 
of  the  pardon. 

And  then  after  that  I  saw  that  other  lovely  rich  lady  every  Sun- 
day in  church;  but  now  with  a  red  mark  across  her  forehead,  and 
each  year  with  a  sadder  and  paler  face.  All  sorts  of  stories  were 
told  of  her;  children  heard  them  from  their  mothers,  and  repeated 
them  in  school. 

And,  finally,  time  swept  the  whole  story  out  of  people's  memory. 

Some  years  ago,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  naturalist,  who  is  cele- 
brated as  a  collector  of  plants  and  insects  throughout  the  world, 
described  to  me  the  singular  district  between  Hungary  and  Tur- 
key, which  belongs  to  neither  State,  and  is  not  any  one's  private 
property. 

On  this  account  it  offers  a  veritable  California  to  the  ardent  nat- 
uralist, who  finds  tbere  the  rarest  flora  and  fauna.  My  old  friend 
used  to  visit  this  region  every  year,  and  stay  there  for  weeks  zeal- 
ously collecting  specimens:  he  invited  me  to  share  his  autumn  ex- 
pedition. I  am  somewhat  of  a  dilettante  in  this  line,  and  as  1  liad 
leisure,  I  accompanied  my  friend  to  the  Lower  Danube. 

He  led  me  to  the  ownerless  island.  My  learned  friend  had  known 
it  for  five-and-twenty  years  past,  when  it  was  in  great  part  a  wil- 
derness, and  all  the  work  in  progress. 

Apart  from  the  reed-beds,  which  still  surround  and  conceal  I  he 
island,  it  is  now  a  complete  model  farm.  Surrounded  by  a  dike, 
it  is  protected  from  any  flood-s,  and  is  intersected  by  canals,  pro- 
vided with  water  by  a  horse-power  pumping-engine. 

When  an  enthusiastic  gardener  gets  here,  he  can  hardly  tear 
himself  away;  every  inch  of  ground  is  utilized,  or  serves  to  beautify 
the  place.  The  tobacco  grown  here  has  the  mo.st  exquisite  aroma, 
and,  when  properly  treated,  is  a  first-class  product;  the  bee-hives 
look  from  a  distance  like  a  small  town,  with  one-storied  hou.se^ 
ftud  many-shaped  roofs.     The  rarest  fowls  are  bred  in  one  in- 
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closure,  and  on  the  artificial  lake  swic:  curious  foreign  ducks  and 
swaas.  In  the  rich  meadows  graze  short-horned  cows,  angora 
goats,  and  llama  sheep  with  long,  soft,  black  hair. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  owner  of  the  island  understands  luxury 
— and  yet  that  owner  never  has  a  farthing  to  call  his  own;  no 
monej^  ever  enters  the  island.  Those,  however,  who  need  the  ex- 
ports, know  also  the  requirements  of  the  islanders — such  as  grain, 
clothes,  tools,  etc. — and  bring  them  for  barter. 

My  learned  friend  used  to  bring  garden  seeds  and  eggs  of  rare 
poultry,  and  received  in  exchange  curious  insects  aiid  dried 
plants,  which  he  sold  to  natural  history  collections  and  foreign 
museums,  and  made  a  good  profit  out  of  them,  for  science 
is  not  only  a  passion  but  a  means  of  sustenance.  But  what  sur- 
prised me  most  agreeably  was  to  hear  pure  Hungarian  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants,  which  is  very  rare  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  whole  colony  consisted  of  one  family,  and  each  was  called 
only  by  his  Christian  name.  The  six  sons  of  the  first  settler  had 
married  women  of  the  district,  and  the  numbers  of  grandchiUlrea 
and  great-grandchildren  already  exceeded  forty,  but  the  island 
maintained  them  all.  Poverty  was  unknown;  they  lived  in  lux- 
ury: each  knew  some  trade,  and  if  they  had  been  ten  times  as 
many,  their  labor  would  have  supported  them.  The  founders  of 
the  family  still  superintended  the  work. 

The  male  members  of  the  family  learn  gardening,  carpentry, 
coopering,  preparation  of  tobacco,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle; 
among  them  are  cabinet-makers  and  millers;  the  women  weave 
Turkish  carpets,  prepare  honey,  make  cheese,  and  distill  rose- 
water;  and  all  these  occupations  go  on  so  naturally  that  it  is  never 
necessary  to  give  orders;  each  knows  his  duty,  fulfills  it  untold, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  its  completion.  The  dwellings  of  the  ever- 
growing families  already  form  a  whole  street;  each'little  house  is 
built  by  division  of  labor,  and  the  elders  help  the  newly  married. 
Strangers  who  visit  the  island  are  received  by  the  nominal  head  of 
the  family,  whom  the  others  call  father.  Strangers  know  him 
under  the  name  of  Deodatus.  He  is  a  well-built  man  of  over  forty, 
with  handsome  features;  he  it  is  who  arranges  the  terms  of  baiter 
and  shows  visitors  over  the  colony. 

When  we  arrived  Deodatus  received  us  with  the  kind  cordiality 
one  exhibits  to  old  friends;  the  naturalist  was  a  regular  annual 
visitor.  The  subjects  of  our  discourse  were  pomology,  horticulture, 
botany,  entomologv,  in  all  of  which  Deodatus  seemed  to  be  well 
versed;  in  everything  pertaining  to  gardens  and  cattle-breeding 
he  had  reached  a  high  standard,  I  could  not  conceal  my  surprise, 
and  asked  him  wliere  he  had  learned  it. 
"  From  our  father,"  answered  Deodatus,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Who  is  that?" 

"  You  will  see  him  when  we  assemble  in  the  evening." 
It  was  the  time  of  apples.  A.1I  the  yoxmg  people  and  womtu 
were  busy  gathering  the  pretty  golden-yellow,  brown,  and  crimson 
fruit.  It  lay  in  pyramids  on  the  green  tuif,  like  cannon-balls  inside 
a  fortress.  Joyous  cries  resounded  through  the  island;  when  the 
sun  set,  a  bell  gave  the  signal  for  the  holiday  feast.    At  this  signal 
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every  one  hastened  to  fill  baskets  with  the  remaining  fruit,  whi>h 
was  then  curried  into  the  apple-store. 

We  also,  ttitii  Deodatus,  bent  our  steps  to  the  place  whence  the 
sound  came.  The  bell  was  on  the  top  of  a  small  wooden  building, 
which,  as  well  as  its  little  tower,  was  overgrown  with  ivj^;  but  one 
could  guess  by  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  columns  under  the  ve- 
randa, that  the  architect  had  carved  many  a  thoughtful  dream  and 
wish  into  his  work. 

Before  this  house  was  a  circular  space  with  tables  and  chairs; 
there  every  one  met  when  work  was  over. 

"  Here  dwell  our  old  people,"  whispered  Deodatus. 

They  .soon  came  out — a  fine  pair.  The  wife  might  be  sixty,  the 
man  eighty.  The  great  grandfather's  face  had  that  characteristic 
look  vvliich  makes  j'ou  remember  a  good  picture  you  have  once 
seen,  even  if  forty  years  ago.  I  was  quite  startled:  his  head  was 
uearly  bald,  but  the  remaining  hair  and  his  beard  were  liardly 
gray,  and  on  his  firm,  calm  features  age  .seemed  to  have  no  hold. 
A  temperate  and  regular  life  and  a  cheerful  dispositi(m  preserve  the 
features  unspoiled. 

The  great-grandmother  was  still  an  attractive  woman.  Her  once 
golden  hair  certainly  was  fiecked  with  silver,  but  her  eyes  were 
still  girlish,  and  her  cheeks  blushed  like  a  bride's  when  her  hus- 
band kissed  her. 

The  faces  of  both  beamed  with  happiness  when  they  saw  their 
whole  large  family  round  tlrem,  and  they  called  each  to  them  by 
name  and  kissed  them.  This  was  their  joy,  their  devotion,  their 
song  of  praise. 

Deodatus,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  last  to  embrace  his  parents, 
and  then  our  turn  came.  They  shook  hands  with  us  too,  and  in- 
vited us  to  supper.  The  old  lady  still  kept  the  care  of  the  cooking 
department  in  her  own  hands,  and  slie  it  was  who  provided  for  all 
the  family,  though  each  had  full  liberty  to  sit  at  a  .separate  table 
with  any  others  he  cared  for,  and  take  his  meal  with  them;  but 
her  hu.sband  sat  down  at  a  table  with  us  and  Deodatus.  A  tiny 
golden-haired  angel  of  a  child  called  Noemi  climbed  on  his  lap, 
and  had  jjcrmission  to  listen,  wondering,  to  our  wise  talk. 

When  my  name  was  mentioned  to  the  old  man  he  looked  long  at 
me,  and  a  visible  color  rose  in  his  cheeks.  M}^  learned  friend  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  heard  my  name  before;  the  old  man  was 
silent.  Dcodaius  hastened  to  say  that  his  father  had  for  forty 
years  read  nothing  of  what  was  pa.ssing  in  the  world:  his  whole 
study  was  books  of  farming  and  gardeiring.  I  therefore  undertook, 
as  people  do  wlio  have  made  a  juofession  of  impailing  what  they 
know,  to  bring  my  wares  to  market,  and  I  told  liim  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  world.  I  informed  him  that  Hungary  was  now  united 
to  Austria  by  the  word  "  and.  ' 

He  blew  a  cloud  from  his  pipe,  the  smoke  said,  "  My  island  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that." 

1  told  him  of  our  heavy  taxes:  the  smoke  replied,  "  We  have  no 
taxes  here." 

I  descriljed  to  him  the  fearful  wars  which  had  been  waged  in  our 
kingdom  and  all  over  the  world;  the  smoke  answered,  "  We  wage 
war  here  with  no  one." 
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There  was  at  that  time  a  great  panic  on  the  exchanges,  the  oldest 
firms  failed;  and  this  tool  explained  to  him.  Only  his  pipes 
steady  pnifs  seemed  to  say.  "  Thank  God,  we  have  no  money  here." 

I  descril)ed  to  him  tlie  bitter  struggle  of  parties,  the  strife  be- 
tween religion,  nationalities,  and  ambition.  Tlie  old  man  shoolc 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe — "  We  have  neither  bishops,  electors,  nor 
ministers  here." 

And  final!}',  I  proved  to  him  how  great  our  country  would  be 
when  everj'thlng  we  hoped  for  was  fulfilled. 

Little  Noemi  meanwhile  had  fallen  asleep  on  her  great-grand- 
father's lap,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  bed.  This  was  more  impor- 
tant than  what  I  was  talking  of;  the  sleeping  child  passed  into  the 
great- grandmother's  arms.  When  the  old  lady  left  us,  the  old  man 
asked  me,  "  Where  were  you  born?"     I  told  him. 

"  What  is  your  profession?" 

1  told  him  I  was  a  romance-writer. 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  One  who  can  guess  by  the  end  of  a  story  what  the  whole  story 
was  from  the  beginning." 

"Well,  tlien,  guess  my  story,"  said  he,  clasping  my  hand. 
"  There  was  once  a  man  who  left  a  world  in  which  he  was  ad- 
mired, and  created  a  second  world  in  which  he  w'as  loved." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  your  name?" 

The  old  man  seemed  to  grow  a  head  taller;  then  raising  his 
trembling  hands,  he  laid  them  on  my  head.  And  at  this  moment 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  once,  long,  long  ago,  that  hand  had  rested  on 
my  licad  when  childish  curls  covered  it,  and  as  if  I  had  seen  that 
noble  face  before. 

To  my  question  he  replied,  "  My  name  is  Nobody."  With  that 
he  turned  away  and  spoke  no  more,  but  went  into  his  house,  and 
did  not  appear  again  during  our  stay  on  the  island. 

This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  ownerless  island.  The  privi- 
lege granted  by  two  kingdoms,  that  this  speck  of  ground  should  be 
ejccluded  from  any  map,  will  last  for  fifty  years  more. 

Fifty  years!  Who  knows  what  will  have  become  of  the  world 
by  then? 


THE  END. 
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Knowledge  is  Health,  ignorance  Is  Disease. 
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HAWTHORNE'S  BOOK  OF  READY-MADE 
SPEECHES. —On  all  subjects  that 
can  occur,  whether  on  serious,  sen- 
timental, or  humorous  occasions, 
including  speeches  and  replies  at 
dinners,  receptions,  festivals,  politi- 
cal meetings,  military  reviews,  fire- 
nien'sgathering.s.and,  indeed, when- 
ever and  wherever  any  party,  large 
or  small,  is  gathered,  to  dine,  to 
mourn,  to  congratulate,  or  to  re- 
joice. Appended  to  which  are  forms 
of  difTerent  kinds  of  resolutions, 
etc.,  with  .a  great  number  of  s«nti« 
ments  and  toasts. 


l»r'ce    23    Cents    I*er    Copy. 

THESE  BOOKS  CAN  /> E  OBTAI.VF.D  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER. 
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HURST  «  COMPANY,  134  and  136  Grand  Street,  New  Yort 


A  RELIABLE  LAWYER  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


(gperg  Mails  (JDion  CatPgcr. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  BUSINESS  AND  DOK^ESTIC  LAW  AND 
EQUITY,  REVISED  TO  DATE. 

Comprising  the  Rights  and   Wrongs  of   Individuals^ 

—BY 

A  NEW  YORK  ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR*AT-LAW. 


X  HANDY  guide  to  all  Law  and  Business  Transactions  and  Negotiations,  con- 
m\    taining  plain  and  simple  instructions  for  transacting  all  kinds  of  business. 
*    and  correct  legal  forms  for  drawing  all  necessary  papers  required  in  tho 
civil  and  commercial  relations  of  evcry-day  life. 

THERE  IS  ALSO  ADDED 

The  s,>-,  Jal  laws  of  every  State  and  Territory  m  the  United  States,  giving  con- 
cise, yet  accurate,  information  relating  to  household  and  homestead  exemp» 
tions  from  execution,  deeds,  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  mechanics'  lien, 
coll^ctionof  debts,  limitation  of  actions,  regulating  contracts,  chattel  mort- 
gages, rights  of  married  women,  arrest,  assignments,  descent  and  distribu- 
tion of  property,  divorce,  garnishment,  judgments,  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
dower,  rates  of  interest,  usury,  and  wills,  induding  a  dictionary  of  law  terms, 
etc.,  etc. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  persons  who 
have  not  enjoyed  a  legal  education,  but  wish  to  know  their  legal  rights  i^nd 
duties  in  all  conditions  of  human  life.  Manufacturers,  mechanics,  businesj 
men,  farmers,  and  others  wiil  find  the  legal  forms  aad  uiformation  contained 
In  this  book  of  great  value  and  daily  use. 

Durably  bound  in  roan,  cloth  sides,  lamo,  326  pages. 
Price  $1.25. 


ORDER  TJBCI8  FROM  TOUR  BOOS:SEZLX»» 


PnSLISHED  BT 


flUKST  &  COMP/*'^  134  and  136  Grand  St.,  H.Y. 


Xxiforaiatr^n  for  the  MillioilS 

A  BOOK  OF  F^  3T3  AND  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


jf^is  valuable  volume  iJ  the  mo^  exhaustive,  yet  the  r^^'st  rompact  compend^ 
Jaai  of  genera]  knowledge  ever  issueu.  The  subjects  are  those  in  which  every  oatf 
is  interested,  yet  few  comparairveiy  Aave  an  l^.icliigeni  understanding  of  tM 
"  JK//^'f  .twrf  Where/ores''  reiaiir.g  thereto.  The  information  is  given  in  pta]tf 
(ntelligent  language,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  In* 
iformatiort  also  has  a  praciicai  use.  In  this  age  of  activity  and  competition,  tM 
Autl^or  KCagnizes  ihe  fact  that  all  knowledge  *5uid  h.ive  a  decidediy  practi^u 
bearing.  Much  of  the  informaticPt  iti  this  volume  can,  therefore,  be  used  By  mai^ 
in  tht  praciicai  pursuits  ot  every  day  !:f?,  ar.d  be  made  a  source  of  jjecunbr}'  pro^ 
Do  you  want  to  know  anything  abci-.t 

Tea,    Coffee,    0"h  i  gqiq-^^    e^bo-. 

Here  you  will  find  ali  about  their  cultivation,  qualiUes  and  history. 
Are  you  anxious  to  know  all  about 

r'rL^-ixlts     of    EJTT-OT^y     XS-ixicaL, 

WhetJier  of  temperate  or  tropical  growth.    In  this  Book  you  will  ^et  precipe  icaUc 

as  to  their  growth,  culture,  uses,  and  modes  of  preservation,  etc. 

Does  curiosity  or  interest  cause  you  to  get  posted  aboi-i 

^  IP  I  O  03  ^o 

Here  you  will  find  the  whole  subject  treated  of  in  a  master',  mai  o^t  7cil 
ftjc  loid  where  tney  grow  how  they  ar^  prepared,  how  they  are  used.  \  his  sujl- 
ject  IS  of  i.itlniie  importance  to  crueeri  s.  candymakers,  t>er!umers,and,  indeed^ 
jirorih  ini'esiigatin^  in  every  f:  "y.  "  Aii  the  lashionable  world  is  now  an,.ious  \M 
know  ali  about  China,  rorcelair.,  -ind  other  branches  of  the  Ceramic  Art.  FroaR 
Uiis  lii-"li  you  will  get  laor    inf  .-i   nation  in  an  hour,  than  elsewhere  in  a  week. 

Alt  novT' among  the  most  important  in  the  world.  They  enter  into  the  dccL-nm 
Ij'.'ns  of  places,  »Jie  assortment  of  tables,  and  are  prime  necessities  in  the  humblest 
Jiouse,  In  chese  pages  you  are  taught  what  glass  is  made  of —how  it  is  made-~ 
\r-'y  'nrrrnv^d.  how  colored,  and  icoflered  the  most  beautifii!  abject  in  the  worldU 

Ealf,  C;ere0.l3«  Butocr  and  Cheest>  are  all  described,  their  manufacture 
AAd  grow  Lf*  dfcta.icu.  Tiis  hisior  y.  njanulacture,  use  and  effects  or,  :hc  human  sy6» 
8em  of  al)  kinds  of  Narcotics  are  f  uii  v  cescribed.  including  Tsian  p.  Opitiin,  llcmfi^ 
«  *,/•  Cocoa  Leaf,  Peppy  ana  the  i  horn  AppU.  f  he  wonderful  dotal  Is  relating  to  the 
iCrowth,  cuiiivation  and  manufacture  oi  all  'J'e.xtile Fal-rics.  with  their  various  nis-- 
lories.  manipulations  and  uses,  luietals,  2L.-ey.ther,  Coal.  Medicines.  Woods 
are  minutely  described— their  various  uses  given — the  modes  of  manufacturing  or 
preparing  them  are  plainly  set  forth.  r^very  item  of  information  nboul  /■'erjittnitd 
i.. iguors^  A  riificiai  L  ig/i i,  Su^a r.  Paper,  Oils^  Cosmetics  and  Pe-r/u mes,  the  Hu mait 
Bvdy,  Flectriciiy,  the  Aimost^here.of  neat  and  Co/(/^Roots.  Stciiis  ami  I.ea7'cs.-~ 
<fi.rt  aiid  Science,  in  thei^  delation  to  each  other,  and  to  humaa  life  and  humav 
Well  or  ill  coing.  , 

The  wonderful  modern  miracles,  the  PHONOGRAPH,  the  MICRO.' 
PHDNE,  and  the  TELEPHONE  are  fuUv  described. 

In  fact,  a  smasi  vc;i:me  vvou'd  be  occiiPied  by  givn-.g  a  detail  sf  the  whole  Coa« 
8ents  of  this  wonderful  Book  or  BOOK  OF  WONDcRS. 

If  you  are  puzzled  about  any  question— here  the  puzzle  will  be  explained. ' 
The  ploughman  and  the  philosopher,  wi!!  alike  be  wiser  for  consulting  this  book. 
Whether  you  want  to  travei  through  liie  air,  on  ihe  earth  ot  ttirough  water;  herS 
you  will  fiftd  all  about  the  different  ir#des  oi  progression. 

Chanxber '§  InforKiatioJi  foir  the  Million 

Is  rj.li  indispensabie  Book  lor  all  wbodcsire  to  be  well  posted  on  recent  discoveries 
ic  the  Aris  and  Sciences, i.nd  it  Juriiis  a  CotupUte,  Cotnpreiienstve  atul  Accuratt 
Hist  pry  ef  everything  in  Common  Use. 

The  work  is  handsomeiv  printed  on  good  hegvy  paper,  and  is  bound  in  the  oest 
tzianner,  with  gilt  back  and  side  stamp,  making  a  Ven    desirab'";  and  hartAna^ti 
I'ume     360,  »a  mo.  pages,  m  English  Cloth. 
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THE    HANDBOOK 

OF 

ROOD    MANNERS. 


No  work  yet  issued  presents  in  so  clear  and  intelligible  a  mannOf 
the  whole  philosophy  of  etiquette.    As  its  name  implies, 
it  is  a  Complete  Handbook  on  all  matters 
relating  to  behavior,  and  a  guide  in 
everything  appertaining  to  so- 
cial intercourse  of  every 
kind  or  form. 

Inung  the  matters  treated  of  are— 

BESSS,     .  ^ 

INTRODUCTIONS, 
CARDS. 

SHAKING  HANDS, 

LETTERS  AND  PRESENTS, 
■^  CONVERSATION, 

MORNING  CALLS, 
DINNER, 

OkiRVINO, 
«AIXS  AND  EVENING  PARTIES, 

LOVE,  COtTRTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE, 
RIDING  AND   DRIVING, 
THE  PROMENADE, 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS, 
PICNICS, 

BOATING, 

STAYING  WITH  FRIEN^^S^ 
HINTS,  &o.,  &c.  , 

With  this  book,  no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  any 
ftmergency  that  may  arise,  or  hesitate  to  enter  into  any  society 
Vithoat  beinct  subject  to  confusion  or  discomforL 

Price,  20  Cents. 


IfaJij^pensftble  to  the  Success  of  the  Pntlic  Speaker  and  i)-  Satdt 

ELOCUTION  MADE  EASY. 


TjIA?.  J-  J.  Tiook  that  cannot  be  too  highly  reeonunendecl  toihos* 
T  Vo  a  .*e  ambitions  to  appear  in  jjubiic,  whether  in  the  Legisla- 
I'lTP.,  Church,  Town  Meeting,  Lecture  Eoom,  Lodge,  or  Socia 
and  Festive  Occasions.  It  is  just  the  Ijook  needed  Ijy  the  yonng 
beginner.  Vieing  a  reliable  guide  to  gnaid  him  Irom  enors  and 
false  habits,  and  point  out  the  best  and  proper  methods  to  attain 
a  good  delivery,  with  ease,  elegance,  and  fluency  of  speech. 

Among  the  matters  treated  of  are  the  following : 

now  TO  ACQUIEE  THE  OP.OTrXD. 

THE  GUTTURAL  AND   ASPTHATE  QUALTTrFS 
MAN.\GEMENT  OF  THE  MOUTH  AKD  NOSE. 
PRACTICING  THE  VOICE.  LOUDNESS,  DIET 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BREATH. 
PARSING.  PITCH. 

TIME  OR  MOA'EMENT. 
ARTICULATION. 

STAMMERING  AND  STUTTERING. 
PRONUNCIATION.  THE  ASPIRATE. 

LETTER  R.  ACCENT.  EMPHASi 
TONE,  BLANK  VERSE 
EH i MED  VERSE. 
DRAMATIC  READING. 
ACTION. 

FACIAL  EXPRESSION. 

SILENT  PRACTICE. 

RECITATION,-  IMITATION, 


All  'hat  is  necessary  for  teaching  any  one  to  i>ecom«   >   put 
<,?iit  orator  is  plainly  an  1  clearly  expressed. 


PRICE— 20  CENTS. 


IXO^^  TO 

SPEAK  AND  WRITE 

^VITH 

ELEGAMCE  AND  EASE. 

A  valuable  little  Manual  for  the  use  of  R'nders,  "Writers,  and  Talkera. 
It  shows  the  most  prevalent  enors  that  the  inexperienced  fall  into.     The  ex- 
amples are  m;ide  extremely  plain  and  clear.     In  every  case  the  correct  fonns 
■  -ire  given     It  should  be  the  companion  ri  every  person,  young  or  old,  who 
desirea  to  Speak,  Write,  or  Read  -^if^  Procision  and  Correctness. 
PRICK   ^5   CENTS. 


DIFFICULT  WORDS. 


Theie  are  few  persons  who  have  not,  at  times,  been  in  doubt  respecting 
the  true  pronunciation  of  a  word  they  desiied  to  use.  Even  those  who  have 
fciiO'.  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  are  frequently  confused  and  con- 
founded by  uncertainty  ot  the  correct  sounding  of  words  they  need  to  express 
their  views.  This  uncertainty  can  now  be  avoided  By  the  aid  of  this  book 
the  hardest  words  or  most  difficult  tenns  Lq  the  Englisli  language  can  be  pro- 
nounced with  absolute  ease  and  accuracy.  It  contains  also  much  useful  in- 
formation relating  to  the  c'loice  of  words,  and  gives  rules  for  pronouncing 
Frenoh.  Italian,  Qei-man,  Russian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  f  3d  other  foreign 
wo-is  that  are  constantly  ocoavring  in  the  current  literatur  jf  the  day, 
fi'ailCE  15  CE.\'rS. 


SLANG  AND  VULGAB 

PHRASES  AND  FORMS. 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

C^fjectlona.1  Words,  Inaccurate  Terms,  ISarba.risins^Gc]l<i 

loqnisms,  Quaiut  Exprcssious,  Cant  Pbrases 

ProvinciaIi!$nis.   Perversions  and. 

ITIisapplicaCion  of  Terms, 

As  used  in  tlie  various  States  of  the  L'nion. 

At  n  Diet  jnary  of  local  peculiarities  and  State  idiosyncrsisies  it  io  a  cur?.^ 
osity ,  and  deserves  ;i  place  in  every  library.  The  whole  collection  is  arraagf  d, 
explai"'^d  and  corrected. 

PKICE   15  CENTS. 


Sent  byrp  -I  "-^ceipt  ofprt'^ 


